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Labor Month in Review 


The March Review 


The annual Bureau of Labor Statistics 
review of labor market developments leads 
off this issue. As authors Rachel Krantz, 
Marisa DiNatale, and Thomas J. Krolik 
chronicle, the first parts of the year were 
negatively affected by the drawn-out 
effects of the burst technology bubble, 
the ensuing recession, related State and 
local government budget problems, and 
continued intense competition in a wide 
variety of product markets. Set against 
this were generally more favorable 
conditions in interest-rate sensitive in- 
dustries such as construction, housing, 
and related financing institutions. 

The study guide version: After rising 
throughout the first half of 2003, the 
unemployment rate, by the end of the year, 
had returned to where it had been in the 
fourth quarter of 2002. On the employment 
side, job losses continued to occur in the 
first three quarters of the year before a 
small gain was recorded in the final canto. 

Stephen M. Pegula reports on work- 
related fatalities recorded by the Survey 
of Fatal Occupational Injuries (CFOI!). 
Although the self-employed made up 
about one-tenth of the total employed in 
the private sector, they accounted for a 
little over one-fifth of those fatally injured 
on the job. 

Al-Amin Ussif studied workplace 
injuries in several advanced industrialized 
eco-nomies. In general, according to a 
simple econometric model, injury rates are 
trend-ing down in these countries, but are 
positively correlated with their employ- 
ment-to-population ratios. Thus, Ussif 
concludes that economic recovery and 
expansion are associated with upward 
pressure on injury counts. 


Labor productivity gains in 
2002, 2003 


Productivity in the nonfarm business 
sector, as measured by output per hour, 


rose 4.2 percent in the nonfarm business 
sector during 2003, reflecting a 3.7-percent 
rise in output and a 0.5-percent decline in 
hours. During 2002, productivity had in- 
creased 4.9 percent in nonfarm business, 
as output rose 2.3 percent and hours of 
all persons fell 2.5 percent. The 2002 
productivity increase was the largest 
since 1950, when productivity rose 6.6 
percent. 

When the productivity increases for 
2002 and 2003 are combined, produc- 
tivity for the 2001-03 period rose 4.5 
percent in nonfarm businesses. The last 
comparable 2-year rise occurred over 
the 1949-51 period, when productivity 
increased at a 4.6- percent annual rate, 
incorporating rises of 6.6 percent in 1950 
and 2.7 percent in 1951. Additional 
information is available in “Productivity 
and Costs, Fourth-Quarter 2003 (Pre- 
liminary),” news release USDL 04-119. 


Fewer mass layoffs in 2003 


During 2003, there were 18,963 mass layoff 
events, resulting in 1,888,926 initial claims 
for unemployment insurance. In 2002, 
there were 20,277 events and 2,245,051 
claims. For the second consecutive year, 
over-the-year decreases in mass-layoff 
initial claims occurred in each of the four 
broad regions. The largest decreases in 
initial claims were in the West and South. 
California reported the largest over-the- 
year decrease in initial claims 
(—108,537), followed by Texas (—36,208), 
and South Carolina (—30,005). The largest 
over-the-year increases occurred in New 
York (+8,005) and Georgia (+7,121). 


Juggling work and school 


Working while in school was common 
among high school and college students 
during the 2000-01 school year. Employ- 
ment rates rose from 77 percent for those 
who were age 17 at the start of the 2000- 
01 school year to 84 percent for those age 
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19. The vast majority of enrolled youths 
who worked between the start of the 2000- 
01 school year and the start of the next 
school year worked during the school 
year. Only a small percentage of youths 
worked exclusively during the summer. 
Differences in employment among 
enrolled youths were apparent by race 
and Hispanic ethnicity. Non-Hispanic 
whites were more likely to be employed 
at all ages. Non-Hispanic white youths 
were more likely to combine schooling 
and employment than their non- 
Hispanic black or Hispanic counter- 
parts. To learn more, see “Employment 
of Teenagers during the School Year and 
Summer,” news release USDL 04-217. 


Multifactor productivity in 
manufacturing, 2001 


Multifactor productivity—measured as 
output per unit of combined inputs—fell 
by 0.8 percent in manufacturing in 2001. 
The decline was the first in 10 years. The 
decline in multifactor productivity was the 
result of a 4.5-percent decline in manu- 
facturing output and a 3.7-percent 
decrease in combined inputs. Capital 
services posted a 1.5-percent advance in 
2001. In contrast, hours fell 5.6 percent. 
On average, multifactor productivity in 
manufacturing has grown 1.2 percent 
annually from 1949 to 2001. 

Multifactor productivity is designed to 
measure the joint influences on economic 
growth of technological change, effi- 
ciency improvements, returns to scale, 
reallocation of resources, and other 
factors. Multifactor productivity, there- 
fore, differs from the labor productivity 
(output per hour) measures that are 
published quarterly by BLS since it re- 
quires information on capital services and 
other data that are not available on a 
quarterly basis. Additional information is 
available in “Multifactor Productivity 
Trends in Manufacturing, 2001,” news 
release USDL 04-148. (3 
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The U.S. labor market in 2003: 
signs of improvement by year’s end 


Job losses eased in 2003, 
and the unemployment rate 


edged down in the second half of the year 


to decline until late in the year. The unem- 

ployment rate rose during the first half of the 
year and then fell, ending the year about where it 
started. 

Several factors affected employment trends 
last year. Lingering effects from both the late- 
1990s technology bubble and the 2001 reces- 
sion, as well as related State and local govern- 
ment budget crises, led to continued job losses 
or to rates of employment growth slower than 
those seen in recent years. Strongly competitive 
markets drove ongoing structural change in sev- 
eral industries, while lackluster tourism trans- 
lated into little or no growth in some tourism- 
related industries. In contrast to an otherwise 
weak labor market, historically low interest rates 
were a Catalyst to job growth in interest-rate-sen- 
sitive industries. The data in this article are pri- 
marily from the Current Employment Statistics 
(CES) survey, the Current Population Survey 
(CPS), and the local Area Unemployment Statis- 
tics (LAUS) program. (See page 4 for an explana- 
tion of differences between the CES survey and 
the CPS.) 


|: 2003, total nonfarm employment continued 


Total nonfarm employment declined through 
the first three quarters of the year and then reg- 
istered small gains. Over the year, net payroll 
employment was down by 243,000. Manufactur- 
ing lost 642,000 jobs, the largest drop of any sec- 
tor. Information, transportation and warehous- 
ing, and wholesale trade also posted employment 
declines. Job losses were not unique to private 
industry: government employment contracted for 
the first time since 1982. Private education and 
health services added 329,000 workers in 2003, 
more than any other sector, although the rate of 


growth slowed relative to the rate in recent years. 
Employment in professional and business serv- 
ices, financial activities, and construction grew 
faster in 2003 than 2002. Largely on the basis of 
strength in food services, the leisure and hospi- 
tality sector also added workers, while retail trade 
and the natural resources and mining sector 
showed little change in employment. 


Although the 2001 recession had ended, many 
of the payroll survey’s most sensitive cyclical 
series did not show signs of improvement until 
late 2003. While real gross domestic product, 
consumer and business spending, and the stock 
markets each grew at an accelerated pace after 
the 2001 recession, total nonfarm employment 
continued to contract through the third quarter 
of 2003. The lack of job growth contributed to a 
sense of uncertainty regarding the strength of 
the recovery from the recession by raising con- 
cerns about consumers’ ability to continue spend- 
ing.’ Earnings growth slowed over the year, while 
average weekly hours for all private industry 
dipped to an all-time low in mid-2003 and ended 
the year flat relative to 2002. 

Worker hours in manufacturing often lead the 
business cycle. Average weekly hours in manu- 
facturing hovered near a recession low for much 
of 2003 before lengthening in the last quarter. 
Weekly overtime hours in manufacturing had 
bottomed out at the end of 2001, but growth in 
overtime stalled in mid-2002, and the workweek 
did not lengthen again until the end of 2003. Over 


the year, the manufacturing workweek expanded 


by 0.2 hour and overtime by 0.3 hour. 

The temporary help services industry sup- 
plies labor to a wide variety of industries, and its 
employment trend is often considered a leading 
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indicator of payroll employment. Employers who face uncer- 
tain demand frequently hire temporary workers before hiring 
permanent workers. The temporary help industry showed clear 
signs of recovery in 2003 as its employment began to expand 
in the second quarter. Over the year, the industry added 
133,000 workers. 

Trucking activity is often considered a cyclical indicator, 
because it fluctuates with the demand for goods. Truck ton- 
nage is an important measure of the quantity of goods shipped 
via truck, while employment in truck transportation reflects 
the industry’s labor needs. Although tonnage remained be- 
low its long-run growth trend in 2003, it strengthened relative 
to its recent recession levels.* Despite some recovery in em- 
ployment during the second half, employment in truck trans- 
portation was flat over the year. 

Activity in machinery manufacturing also is considered a 
cyclical indicator, because the industry sells its products to 
other manufacturers and its expansion generally coincides 
with increased capital investment. Industrial production of 
machinery grew in the last quarter of 2003.° Over the year, 
activity was up slightly. Despite the upturn in output, em- 
ployment in machinery declined through the fourth quarter of 
2003. The industry lost 59,000 jobs in 2003, although the pace 
of job loss slowed as the year progressed. 

The job situation in the highly cyclical securities industry 
also showed relative improvement. After contracting by 44,000 
jobs in 2002, securities, commodity contracts, and invest- 


Conceptual differences between employment estimates 
from establishment and household surveys 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics produces two monthly employ- 
ment series that are independently obtained: the estimate of total 
nonfarm jobs, derived from the Current Employment Statistics (ces 
or establishment) survey, and the estimate of total civilian employ- 
ment, based on the Current Population Survey (cps or household 
survey). 

The ces survey is an employer-based survey that provides data on 
the number of payroll jobs in nonfarm industries. The cps is a survey 
of households that furnishes data on the labor force status (em- 
ployed, unemployed, or not in the labor force) of individuals and that 
includes information on their demographic characteristics. The sur- 
veys are largely complementary. 

Employment estimates from the cps include both agricultural and 
nonagricultural sectors and count persons in any type of work ar- 
rangement: wage and salary workers, self-employed persons, private 
household workers, and unpaid workers who worked 15 hours or more 
in an enterprise operated by a family member. Estimates from the ces 
survey refer only to persons on wage and salary payrolls and exclude 
private household workers. As a result, the count of employment 
from the cps is larger than that from the ces survey. 

Partially offsetting the higher estimates from the cps is the fact 
that that survey is a count of persons, and individuals are counted 
only once, regardless of the number of jobs they hold. In contrast, 
the ces survey is an estimate of jobs and counts each job for persons 
who work in more than one establishment. 

The surveys’ methodology and coverage exhibit other differ- 
ences as well. For example, the reference period for the cps is the 
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ments employment leveled out in 2003. (See table 1.) Demand 
for financial services corresponded with strengthening in the 
U.S. stock markets; the Standard and Poor’s 500 bottomed 
out early in the year. 

It was not until the final quarter of 2003 that payroll in- 
dicators aligned more clearly and hinted at a labor-market 
recovery. After falling in each of the first three quarters, 
total nonfarm employment edged up in the fourth. (See chart 
1.) Promisingly, the job gains were spread among a number of 
industries.* Aggregate weekly hours for total private industry 
also appeared to have bottomed out in the third quarter. An- 
other positive factor was relative improvement in manufactur- 
ing employment: although job losses in the industry contin- 
ued through the fourth quarter, the pace and scope dimin- 
ished in the second half of the year. (See chart 2.) In particular, 
job losses in durable goods manufacturing slowed dramati- 
cally in the fourth quarter; on average, industries in this sec- 
tor lost 133,000 jobs each of the first three quarters, compared 
with 23,000 jobs lost in the fourth quarter. 


Lingering effects from both the 1990s technology bubble 
and the 2001 recession continued to influence the employ- 
ment situation in 2003. Telecommunications and informa- 
tion-technology-related industries continued to deal with 
overcapacity, while industries associated with commercial 
construction suffered from lackluster spending. All of these 
industries shed workers in 2003. 


week that includes the 12th day of the month, whereas, for the CEs 
survey, it is the pay period that includes the 12th of the month. Pay 
periods vary in length and can be longer than 1 week. It is therefore — 
possible for the cEs survey estimate of employment to reflect a 
longer reference period than that used for the cps. 

The “universe” for the cps is the civilian noninstitutional popu- 
lation, which comprises persons 15 years of age and older residing in 
the United States who are not confined to institutions (for example, 
correctional, psychiatric, and long-term care facilities) and who are 
not on active duty in the Armed Forces. (Data are published for those 
aged 16 and older.) In this regard, the coverage of the ces survey is | 
broader: the survey has no age restriction, wage and salary civilian 
jobs held by uniformed military personnel are counted, and persons 
who commute to the United States from Mexico or Canada to work | 
are classified as employed. 

Effective with the release of data for January 2003, a number of | 
changes affect estimates from the cps. These changes were under-_ 
taken to benchmark the survey data to more current estimates of the 
U.S. population; to adopt new standards for data on race, ethnicity, 
industry, and occupation; and to improve seasonal adjustment proce- 
dures. The population benchmark created a break in the cps employ- 
ment series between December 2002 and January 2003. Where pos- 
sible, data in this article were adjusted to control for the resulting — 
increase in the employment level of 576,000 in January 2003. The - 
method used to “smooth” the employment series is discussed in 
Marisa Di Natale, “Creating Comparability in cps Employment Se- | 
ries,” on the Internet at oe ewe bese | 


Table 1. Employees on nonfarm payrolls by industry, seasonally adjusted quarterly averages, 1997-2003 


[Numbers in thousands] 


Fourth quarter 


Change, fourth quarter to fourth quarter 


Average change, 
en eerie: 2 2001-02 2002-03 
1997 
Number | Percent Number | Percent | Number | Percent 
Ota MOMfanieecessxseenseetce 124,060 130,911 130,248 130,005 1,713 1.4 -0.2 
Total private 104,305 109,588 | 108,654 108,457 1,321 1.2 d -.2 
Goods producing 24,116 23,222 22,252 21,677 224 -.9 -970 4.2 -575 -2.6 
Natural resources and mining.............. 657 599 575 570 -15 -2.3 —24 —4.0 -§ -9 
LOGGING =... cess nee ceeeweceeenecusceseree 82 72 70 67 -3 -3.2 -2 -2.8 -3 4.3 
NARI Pea eee erates -cectoceenteottek sep saanecsens 575 527 505 503 -12 -2.2 —22 —-4.2 2 —.4 
Oil and gas extraction ................. 143 124 120 124 5 -3.5 4 3.2 4 3.3 
Mining, except oil and gas............ 247 218 206 202 7 -3.1 -12 -5.5 4 -1.9 
Coalliminitg hthetect-s-ctetieete ness 88 77 73 70 -3 3.3 “4 —5.2 -3 44 
Support activities for mining........ 185 186 179 177 0 1 —7 -3.8 -2 -1.1 
CONSTRUCTION fteteeccenotaerastics-cceeeee ms cescs 5,907 6,792 6,698 6,770 221 3.6 -94 -1.4 72 1.1 
Construction of buildings ................ 1,454 1,585 1,576 1,584 6S) ae -9 -.6 8 A) 
Heavy and civil engineering 
GONSIGOCUONE cececestersce restores secerese 832 953 915 918 30 3.5 -38 —4.0 3 3 
Specialty trade contractors ............ 3,621 4,255 4,207 4,268 159 41 —48 -1.1 61 1.4 
Mainfactuniingletcscecccec:-cccscereeesecostees 17,552 15,831 14,979 14,337 430 —2.5 -852 -5.4 642 4.3 
DUsableQoOdS aa. <cetsc-res--setecevsvecs 10,842 9,898 9,286 8,864 —236 2.3 612 6.2 —422 4.5 
VV00d products xe sstn...5s-.--.:005s. 600 564 547 535 -9 -1.5 -17 -3.0 -12 2.2 
Nonmetallic mineral products....... 528 532 507 488 1 2 -25 —-4.7 -19 3.7 
Primary metals ier c.ccc.-oceve-t-cuee- 643 538 499 464 -26 4.4 -39 -7.2 -35 -7.0 
Fabricated metal products ........... hited 1,604 1,525 1,467 -30 -1.8 -79 4.9 -58 -3.8 
MaChiIMG ye esesterctss-c.ceene ov ceeeteectates oz 1,296 1,199 1,140 54 -3.8 -97 7.5 -59 4.9 
Computer and electronic 
DFOCUCtS ne ce ec cecc estes 1,836 1,634 1,443 1,333 -51 -2.9 -191 -11.7 -110 -7.6 
Computer and peripheral 
OQUIDMON Rates -creecesees ev coucesacs 323 267 242 219 -14 4.6 -25 -9.4 -23 -9.5 
Communications equipment ..... 247 213 171 154 -9 -3.6 42 -19.7 -17 -9.9 
Semiconductors and electronic 
COMPONEMIS tere. .cpeanecerocvaarenes 658 585 493 451 -18 2.9 -92 —15.7 -42 -8.5 
Electronic instruments ............. 498 467 441 425 -8 -1.6 -26 —5.6 -16 -3.6 
Electrical equipment and 
ADPNANCOSse. tree te ctr enateeateouteass 588 527 482 451 -15 -2.7 —45 -8.5 -31 -6.4 
Transportation equipment .............-+. 2,062 1,886 1,810 1,765 —~44 —2.2 -76 —4.0 —45 =2.5 
Furniture and related products ....... 623 618 591 569 -1 —2 -27 4.4 -22 -3.7 
Miscellaneous manufacturing .......... 727 700 682 653 -—/ —9 -18 -2.6 -29 4.3 
Nondurable goods ..........::::sesseseeeees 6,710 5,933 5,693 5,473 -194 -3.0 —240 —4.0 -220 -3.9 
Food manufacturing .........:..:scee 1,558 1,540 1,518 1,514 5 -.3 -22 -1.4 4 -.3 
Beverages and tobacco 
PFOGUCISH. A ieacstetcccssstetscssccssacece 208 207 205 199 0 -.1 -2 -1.0 6 -2.9 
mextite:mills'ecee sa eet cee cseessateess 435 310 282 244 -31 -8.1 -28 -9.0 -38 -13.5 
Textile product mills ...............:000 217 199 192 174 +4 -2.1 —7 -3.5 -18 -9.4 
IAD Pale lleeetesscstesescsvaccre-cncvarenvassacas 683 388 346 298 -74 -13.2 42 -10.8 48 -13.9 
Leather and allied products ......... 88 53 49 44 -9 -11.9 4 7.5 5 -10.2 
Paper and paper products ........... 630 562 537 512 =17 -2.8 -25 —-~4.4 —25 4.7 
Printing and related support 
ACUVINESActts.creeecd- at <staedceareneses 825 742 690 672 -21 -2.6 -§2 -7.0 -18 -2.6 
Petroleum and coal products....... 137 121 117 112 el -3.1 4 -3.3 a) 4.3 
GHOMICA Seer. stercecnse ent titcccte case scoace 991 944 921 898 -12 -1.2 -23 -2.4 -23 -2.5 
Plastics and rubber products ...... 940 867 837 806 -18 -2.0 -30 3.5 -31 -3.7 
Service providing ...........::+ee000 99,944 107,689 | 107,995 108,328 1,936 1.9 306 3 333 3 
Private service-providing ...... 80,189 86,366 86,402 86,780 1,544 1.9 36 0 378 4 
Trade, transportation, and utilities ..... 24,924 25,690 25,403 25,250 192 8 —287 -1.1 -153 -.6 
Wholesale trade ..........-.:::cccsecerecseees 5,722 5,708 5,634 5,592 4 -1 -74 -1.3 —42 -7 
Durable goods.............-..+ 3,107 3,069 2,986 2,942 -10 -.3 -83 -2.7 44 -1.5 
Nondurable goods 2,024 2,022 2,008 1,991 -1 0 -14 -.7 =17 =i 
See footnote at end of table. 
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Continued—Employees on nonfarm payrolls by industry, seasonally adjusted quarterly averages, 1997-2003 


[Numbers in thousands] 


Fourth quarter Change, fourth quarter to fourth quarter 
Industry oe = a 2001-02 2002-03 
1997 2001 2002 2003 | 
Number | Percent | Number | Percent |Number | Percent 
Electronic markets and agents 
and brokers 591 617 639 659 Ul 1.1 22 3.6 20 
RRetallitrad@ enc. ciekccuseceses. scarceesceeess 14,503 15,126 14,959 14,917 156 het -167 —42 
Motor vehicle and parts 
GEalerS ee cack csissseessessarsanutioss 1,728 1,863 1,884 1,892 34 1.9 21 
Automobile dealers ................. 1,136 1,234 1,258 1,259 25 2.1 24 
Furniture and home furnishings 
SUOMOS renee secs cae scnsaevite ve snvrvnee ieee 490 536 545 544 12 2.3 9 
Electronics and appliance 
SIONGS. sseccusestasenccsshetesareraerdecscomes 502 545 521 511 11 2.1 —24 
Building material and garden 
SUDPIV *STONOS ter, oztek tec serteseecie ue 1,045 1,161 er 1,208 29 Pa 16 
Food and beverage stores .......... 2,960 2,933 2,866 2,823 7 -.2 -67 
Health and personal care stores . 864 950 934 951 22 2.4 —-16 
GASONNG/StATIONS) strer-steavecsceserees 962 918 888 873 -11 -1.2 -30 
Clothing and clothing 
accessories Stores ............00+ 1,256 1,302 1,316 1,299 12 9 14 
Sporting goods, hobby, book, 
ANd) MUSIC StOLES Hae s.---2 ee 642 661 649 640 S ay f -12 
General merchandise stores'...... 2,680 2,827 2,792 2,824 37 ts -35 
Department stores ................- 1,674 1,749 1,653 1,616 19 1.1 -96 
Miscellaneous store retailers....... 927 979 950 929 13 1.4 -29 
Nonstore retailers ............s:css0-- 447 452 438 422 1 3 -14 
Transportation and warehousing .... 4,083 4,257 4,220 4,163 a 1.0 -37 
Air transportation ..........:cceeeeeee 549 577 566 510 7 1.3 -11 
Rail transportation .............:cee 222 224 216 215 1 i. -8 
Water transportation ...........ce 50 53 53 51 1 1.5 0 
Truck transportation ..............00 1,326 1,363 1,334 1,334 9 = -29 
Transit and ground passenger 
TANS POMAUON vccsreccrecs-te.avectseee 354 367 379 387 3 9 12 
Pipeline transportation 49 45 4 39 —1 -2.1 4 
Scenic and sightseeing 
MAN SPOMAUON ceccncscestossasesseareees 25 28 25 29 1 2.9 -3 
Support activities for 
HAN SPONAON ere rtercaters 481 528 525 513 12 2.4 -3 
Couriers and messengers ........... 561 569 559 564 2 4 -10 
Warehousing and storage........... 467 503 524 521 9 1.9 21 
UGS 5 sa eects racemose catia: avec aareneete 616 599 591 579 4 a -8 
aicelasats Wlolgis-cecmeeercens Pepa ere Sher eee 3,134 3,538 3,321 3,171 101 3.1 217 
Publishing industries, except 
IDIOM O bia tcscttasnaccieascua tues es 966 995 952 918 7 ny ¢ +43 
Motion picture and sound 
recording industries................ 361 377 392 380 4 ist 15 
Broadcasting, except Internet .... 315 342 332 327 € 2.1 -10 
Internet publishing and 
DYOACCASHNG Wave csaesnerectcstssscresesad 25 40 31 30 4 12.5 9 
Telecommunications ........0...c0000008 1,080 1,269 1,141 1,063 47 4.1 -128 
ISPs, search portals, 
and data processing ...........064 346 469 426 403 31 7.9 43 
Other information services ........... 41 45 48 48 1 2.4 3 
Financial activities ..............csccescecee 7,281 7,836 7,893 7,985 139 1.9 57 
Finance and insurance ................. 5,388 5,803 5,858 5,923 104 1.9 55 
Monetary authorities, 
GONULAN DANK cst esrecsecsecentavnat os 22 23 23 22 0 Tet 0 
Credit intermediation and related 
ACUVINCS rar sits. ccteceteseesavenne eet 2,470 2,635 2,731 2,791 41 1.6 96 
Depository credit 
intermediation’ ..............0000 1,705 1,720 1,738 1,758 4 2 18 
Commercial banking............ 1,285 aA) 200 1,281 -3 —.2 4 
Securities, commodity contracts, 
INVOSUMEMUS atten sarcansmcayesexeccesc 655 818 774 769 41 5.7 —44 
Insurance carriers and related 
ScCtiviles ccteneee a clsks 2,168 2,238 2,246 2,260 | 18 8 8 
See footnote at end of table. ae: 
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Lele 4Continued—Employees on nonfarm payrolls by industry, seasonally adjusted quarterly averages, 1997-2003 


{Numbers in thousands] 
Fourth quarter Change, fourth quarter to fourth quarter 
industry ey erge Chee: 2001-02 2002-03 
197 2001 2002 | 2003 EE) 
| | Number | Percent | Number| Percent} Number| Percent 
Funds, trusts, and other 
financial vehicles ................... 72 89 84 80 4 5.4 5 —5.6 “4 4.8 
Real estate and rental and leasing ... 1,893 2,033 2,035 2,063 35 1.8 2 4) 28 1.4 
Realkestatomtcecescxccererccascsveetts 1,250 1,346 1,368 1,394 24 1.9 22 1.6 26 1.9 
Rental and leasing services. ........ 619 659 641 639 10 1.6 -18 —2.7 -2 —.3 
Lessors of nonfinancial intangible 
AS SOUS we cececerstenn eas tessstoneseesnas 24 29 27 30 1 4.8 -2 -6.9 3 11.1 
Professional and business services... 14,662 16,137 15,926 16,114 369 2.4 -211 -1.3 188 Ak2 
Professional and technical 
SOIVICCS mre ere eee ee 5,793 6,812 6,644 6,648 255 4.1 -168 2.5 4 el 
Legal services 997 1,102 1,129 1,142 26 PASS) 27 2235) 13 1.2 
Accounting and bookkeeping 
SOIVICES Seco ker ctvercettecsssocesoee 778 873 816 811 24 2.9 —57 -6.5 -5 -.6 
Architectural and engineering 
SOIVICOS crctr cso nancaeeent soancetets 1,082 1,263 1,240 1,234 45 3.9 —23 -1.8 -6 -5 
Computer systems design 
and related services .............. 874 1,237 1,128 1,106 91 9.1 -109 -8.8 —22 —2.0 
Management and technical 
consulting services ................ 591 737 740 760 37 ais 3 4 20 af 
Management of companies 
and enterprises ..........:c:ceeeeeeees 1,742 1,749 1,687 1,670 2 5] -62 -3.5 -17 -1.0 
Administrative and waste 
SONVICCS eter tances it accc assets 7,126 7,576 7,596 7,796 113 ies 20 eS 200 2.6 
Administrative and support 
SEMVIC OS irre ctesccesncuacorttececesscserss 6,833 7,257 7,278 7,475 106 1.5 21 5} 197 2.0 
Employment services’. ........... 3,048 3,222 3,245 3,427 44 1.4 23 uf 182 5.6 
Temporary help services .... 2,137 2,174 2,185 2,318 9 4 11 5 133 6.1 
Business support services...... 752 775 752 748 6 8 —23 -3.0 4 -5 
Services to buildings 
and dwellings ...........:.seesee 1,436 1,601 | 1,620 1,640 4 2.8 19 Vee 20 ee 
Waste management and 
remediation services ............... 292 319 318 321 it 2.2 -1 -—3 3 AS) 
Education and health services ........... 14,232 15,873 16,377 16,706 | 410 2.8 504 3.2 329 2.0 
Educational services ................:.0++ 2,185 2,560 2,669 2,722 94 4.0 109 4.3 53 2.0 
Health care and social assistance 12,046 13,313 13,708 13,984 317 25 395 3.0 276 2.0 
Ambulatory health care services' 4,134 4,520 4,704 4,820 97 2.3 184 4.1 116 2.5 
Offices of physicians ................ 1,683 1,934 1,985 2,024 63 3.5 51 2.6 39 2.0 
Outpatient care centers ............ 356 405 420 424 12 3.3 15 3.7 4 1.0 
Home health care services ........ 703 652 701 738 -13 -1.9 49 7.5 37 5.3 
FOS Dita Sareeeecerserarcnesecsescorarsenceese 3,844 4,097 4,201 4,277 63 1.6 104 2.5 76 1.8 
Nursing and residential 
GATS fACIITOS) eerecec-- -o-eccencecsencse 2,465 2,712 2,763 2,794 62 2.4 51 1.9 31 ite 
Nursing care facilities’. ose 1,483 1,561 1,579 1,584 20 1.3 18 12 5 3 
Social assistance ................. saat 1,603 1,985 2,040 2,093 96 5.5 55 2.8 53 2.6 
Child day care services.......... 581 727 745 768 37 5.8 18 2.5 23 3.1 
Leisure and hospitality .................:0 11,074 11,979 12,086 12,173 226 2.0 107 9 87 af 
Arts, entertainment, 
ANICITOCKOAUOM is. .c. fenkeccccaccceesseaes 1,611 1,818 1,812 1,798 52 3.1 -6 -.3 -14 -.8 
Performing arts and spectator 
SPOS eeserceecee ee re cees cree seccssn-rs 352 380 377 371 7 1.9 -3 -.8 6 -1.6 
Museums, historical sites, zoos, 
NOU DAIS seeseeresetenetoncete sree aanse 95 115 114 113 5 4.9 =i =s9) =i! -9 
Amusements, gambling, 
ANd KECrEatlOMn.c..c.tc--sesees-se-see50 1,165 1,323 1,320 1,314 40 eee Ic -3 -.2 -6 -5 
Accommodations and food 
SONY IC OS ree ccneressnncteretecereaeovausiacsses 9,463 10,160 10,275 10,374 174 1.8 115 1.1 99 1.0 
ACCOMMOGALIONS .........:2::2eceeeeeee 1,741 1,788 1,801 1,748 12 th 13 ff -53 -2.9 
Food services and drinking : 
PACES acter sieceFouaaserecersessar_crerd 7,722 8,372 8,473 8,626 163 2.0 101 1.2 153 1.8 
GOP SOFNVICOS tose lumndandannerdexsceseszsasnas 4,882 5,314 5,395 5,381 108 2.1 81 1.5, -14 -—.3 
Repair and maintenance. .............. 1,178 1,251 1,243 1,235 18 AS) -8 -.6 -8 —.6 
Personal and laundry services ... 1,185 1,254 1,258 1,252 17 1.4 4 3 | 4 -5 
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Continued- 


—Employees on nonfarm payrolls by industry, 


seasonally adjusted quarterly averages, 1997-2003 


(Numbers in thousands] 
Fourth quarter | 
Average change, 
Industry 1997-2001 
1997 2001 2002 2003 
Number | Percent 
Membership associations and 
ONQAMIZAUONS: ereerecercs-ctccemtersss> 2,519 2,808 2,893 2,895 72 2.8 
GOWOMMIMIONIL cccsccacsecees-toecesnsevaccosvecsstere 19,755 2IESeo 21,593 21,548 392 1.9 
Feral sete tcscsccntrrsactrraractssteseteaseacs 2,792 2,754 2,778 PATER -10 -.3 
Federal, except U.S. Postal 
SOMViGC encaosuress Sos ctvcassy seas coruoeeas 1,921 1,891 1,958 1,929 -8 -4 
WEST Postal SOmviCe:.....trvecsecenexsee. 871 863 820 798 -2 -.2 
State governMenNt ..........:ceeceeeeees 4,583 4,979 5,024 5,024 99 ZA 
State government education ....... 1,906 2,176 2,246 2,284 68 3.4 
State government, excluding 
CCUCATION acer tepcceeneeresce-e-e see ons 2,677 2,803 2,778 2,740 32 1.2 
Local government ............:ceseeeeee 12,380 13,590 13,791 13,797 303 2.4 
Local government education ....... 6,828 7,560 7,697 7,686 183 2.6 
Local government, excluding 
@GUCATON cs..ccee te acts racecar 5,551 6,030 6,095 6,111 120 2.1 


' Includes other industries not shown separately. 


Driven by high expectations of growth in demand, tele- 
communications companies quickly expanded their transmis- 
sion capacity during the 1990s. When it later became clear 
that these expectations would not be met, companies speed- 
ily cut their prices to capture as much demand—and revenue— 
as possible. Facing stiff competition and hefty debts, tele- 
communications companies also shed workers as they 
struggled to profit.. Employment in telecommunications 
reached a peak in the first quarter of 2001 and shrank 19.9 
percent through 2003. The industry lost 78,000 jobs in 2003, 
the largest portion of job losses in the information sector. 
While the job situation in telecommunications continued to 
weaken in 2003, the pace of job loss slowed over the year. 
Employment declines were concentrated in wired telecom- 
munications carriers—an industry which includes compa- 
nies that facilitate communications via landlines—and in fele- 
communications resellers. 

Spurred by the popularity of Internet and e-mail applica- 
tions, as well as by concerns of a year-2000 computer glitch, 
investment and spending on information processing equip- 
ment and software grew an average of 20 percent per year 
between 1995 and 2000. The information-technology-related 
components of manufacturing, namely, computer and periph- 
eral equipment, communications equipment, and semicon- 
ductors and electronic components, together averaged 2.4- 
percent annual employment growth over the 5-year span. 
Spending on information processing equipment reached a 
high in the last quarter of 2000 and contracted each quarter of 
the next year.° The peak in information-technology-related 
manufacturing employment lagged spending by one quarter, 
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although the industry continued to shed workers through 
2003, 2 years after spending had begun to recover. Employ- 
ment did show relative improvement in 2003, as the pace of 
job loss slowed by one-third compared with 2002. 

The job situation in computer systems design and related 
services also mirrored the technology bubble’s expansion and 
contraction. After reaching a high in the first quarter of 2001, 
employment in computer systems design fell 17.5 percent from 
the second quarter of 2001 to the end of 2003. The pace of job 
loss moderated over the year, although the industry still lost 
22,000 jobs. The practice of outsourcing computer-related jobs 
offshore is yet another factor underlying the industry’s weak 
employment situation.’ 

The technology bust and the 2001 recession were charac- 
terized by cutbacks in business spending. Besides slashing 
spending on information processing equipment and software, 
businesses reduced their investment in structures. The rate 
of expansion of telecommunications infrastructure dropped 
once the industry revised its expectations of future demand. 
Employment in utility system construction, which includes 
construction of communication lines and related structures, 
followed this boom and bust: from the second quarter of 2001 
through mid-2003, the industry shed 30,000 jobs; after that, 
construction improved somewhat. The result was that, over 
the year, employment was flat. 

Architectural and structural metals manufacturing, which 
produces materials such as prefabricated metal buildings and 
concrete-reinforcing bars for commercial construction 
projects, shed 13.4 percent of its workforce from 2000 through 
mid-2003. Job losses moderated in 2003, although the indus-’ 


try still shed 10,000 jobs over the year. Employment in com- 
mercial building construction contracted 7.1 percent from 

,mid-2001 through 2003 and declined by 16,000 over the year. 
Employment in industrial building construction dropped by 
8,000 in 2003, marking the industry’s third consecutive year 
of decline. 


Long-term structural change driven by foreign and domes- 
tic competition, as well as technological advances, led to 
continued job losses. Manufacturing employment declined 
by 4.3 percent over the year. Until the fourth quarter, the losses 
were more severe in durable goods manufacturing; for the 
year, the pace of job loss exceeded 3 percent in both durable 
and nondurable manufacturing. In recent years, cyclical fac- 
tors exacerbated manufacturing’s long-run employment de- 
cline, and the pace of job loss accelerated, with the industry 
having lost 2.9 million jobs since 2000. Foreign competition 
has played an important role, both in driving the adoption of 
laborsaving technologies in the United States and in moving 
manufacturing jobs offshore. This relationship is evidenced 
by the long-run growth of both manufactured imports and 
industrial production, coupled with manufacturing’s down- 
ward trend in employment.® 

Primary metals manufacturing lost 35,000 jobs in 2003, 
continuing an employment slide that accelerated markedly in 
2001. Intense competition among U.S. and foreign competi- 
tors has forced the steel industry to consolidate in recent 
years by shedding excess capacity and workers. In March 
2002, steel tariffs were implemented in order to protect the 
industry from foreign competition while it underwent major 
restructuring. After the tariffs took effect, the industry’s pace 
of job loss slowed from 12.6 percent in 2001 to 7.2 percent, on 
average, in 2002 and 2003.’ In December 2003, the tariffs were 
lifted, reducing the likelihood of retaliatory trade actions from 
foreign steel-producing countries. 

Although conditions in the steel industry improved after 
the tariffs were put into place, motor vehicle parts manufac- 
turers were hurt by higher steel input prices. With profits 
squeezed between higher steel costs and automobile produc- 
ers’ demands for low-priced parts, the industry shed 30,000 
jobs in 2003. Data on producer prices illustrate this constric- 
tion well: the cost of steel mill products rose 11.3 percent from 
2001 to 2003, while prices received by producers of motor 
vehicle parts and accessories shrank 1.3 percent over the 
same period.!° 

In contrast to motor vehicle parts manufacturers, motor 
vehicles manufacturing added 7,000 workers over the year, 
after shedding employees the previous 2 years. Before the 
labor negotiations that began in July 2003, the “Big 3” auto 
producers were locked into contracts that restricted them from 
closing plants. Suffering from overcapacity, high retiree health 
and pension costs, and a shrinking market share, the Big 3 


convinced the United Auto Workers labor union of the need 
for closings. New contracts were ratified in September 2003, 
and the first of several plant closings occurred the following 
month."' While the traditional automobile industry struggled 
in 2003, foreign automobile producers expanded their market 
share and production in North America.” 

Apparel, textile, and leather products manufacturing in- 
dustries have each been shedding workers for several dec- 
ades. Apparel shed 48,000 workers, and textile mills, which 
manufacture basic fibers into products such as yarn and fab- 
ric, lost 38,000 jobs over the year. Textile product mills, which 
purchase primary textiles and manufacture nonapparel textile 
products such as sheets and towels, also shrank in 2003, as 
the industry cut 9.4 percent of its workforce. Employment in 
leather and allied products decreased by 5,000 in 2003, a 
decline that was part of an ongoing contraction that has sepa- 
rated about two-thirds of the industry’s workers since 1990. 

Competition from foreign producers is one factor that has 
led to the employment declines. Indeed, U.S. industrial pro- 
duction of textiles contracted each year from 2000 to 2003, 
and the production of apparel and leather goods declined 
each year from 1997 to 2003.' Also in recent years, imports of 
textiles and of leather and allied products have grown.'4 Au- 
tomation is yet another factor affecting employment trends in 
these industries.’ 

Paper and paper products manufacturing lost 25,000 jobs 
over the year, and employment in the industry has fallen by 
129,000 since 1994. Over the long term, the industry has 
struggled with overcapacity and increased global competi- 
tion and has shed jobs through consolidation. The pace of 
job loss accelerated during the 2001 recession.’° 

The U.S. Postal Service, too, has closed and consolidated 
several facilities in recent years. Since mid-1999, the Postal 
Service has cut 10.9 percent of its workforce. In 2003, employ- 
ment declined by 22,000 workers. In recent years, the Postal 
Service has reduced its labor needs by adopting technolo- 
gies that facilitate automated mail sorting. Decreased mail vol- 
ume also has reduced the need for workers. Mail volume has 
shrunk due to the popularity of on-line bill paying, e-mail, 
increased competition, and economic “softness.”!” Couriers, 
an industry that includes private parcel delivery, has also 
become more automated in recent years. This industry has 
shed 58,000 workers since 2000, although, in 2003, employ- 
ment was flat. 

Automation, such as self-scanning equipment at check- 
out counters, has become more prevalent in food and bever- 
age stores in recent years and is one factor behind the 
industry’s job decline.'® Fierce competition is another factor. 
Employment in food and beverage stores has contracted by 
180,000 since reaching a peak in mid-2000; employment fell by 
43,000 in 2003. Shrinking employment in grocery stores has 
driven the decline, although specialty food stores also have 
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shed workers in recent years. Warehouse clubs and super- 
centers, which sell groceries as well as general merchandise, 
have captured a large portion of grocery stores’ traditional 
markets.'? 

Employment in warehouse clubs and supercenters ex- 
panded by 63,000 over the year. Bargain-hunting and conve- 
nience-seeking consumers have supported growth in this in- 
dustry by increasingly shopping at warehouse stores and 
supercenters, rather than at more traditional stores. Indeed, 
warehouse clubs and supercenters have registered double- 
digit sales growth in recent years, while traditional-style de- 
partment stores have struggled to compete.” The job situa- 
tion in department stores, except discount stores reflects the 
woes of traditional-style department stores, as 55,000 jobs 
were lost over the year. Since reaching a high in mid-2001, 
employment in the industry has contracted by 17.3 percent. 
Over the same time span, employment in discount depart- 
ment stores has been relatively flat. Unlike traditional-style 
department stores, discounters generally have cashiers lo- 
cated at stores’ exits; they differ from warehouse clubs and 
supercenters because they do not sell groceries. Despite dy- 
namic job trends within the retail trade sector, overall retail 
employment was essentially flat in 2003. 


The public sector was not immune to the weakening job 
situation in 2003, and government employment contracted 
for the first time in more than two decades. (See chart 3.) 
Although cutbacks by the U.S. Postal Service account for a 
portion of the job decline, employment in the Federal Gov- 
ernment, except U.S. Postal Service also fell over the year. 
Job growth stalled in State government and local govern- 
ment. 

Strong tax revenues during the 1990s facilitated escalated 
government spending. However, when the 2001 recession hit, 
tax revenues shrank considerably and pushed government 
budgets out of balance. State governments also were saddled 
with growing unemployment compensation and Medicaid 
costs, while both State and local governments were burdened 
by increased security costs.”! In addition, nearly all State and 
local governments are required, by law, to balance their an- 
nual budgets.” 

One-time accounting fixes that shifted spending from one 
fiscal year to the next, increased fees, and tobacco settlement 
funds helped States avoid job cutbacks overall in 2002.”* With 
continued budget woes in 2003, however, States were forced 
to make difficult spending decisions. In State government, 
excluding education, the rate of job loss accelerated over the 
year and employment declined by 38,000. Appreciating prop- 
erty values drove local tax revenues and helped local govern- 
ments balance cutbacks in State aid. Still, employment in /o- 
cal government, excluding education grew only 16,000 over 
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the year, compared with an average growth of 120,000 work- 
ers per year from 1997 to 2001. 

Job growth in education, both public and private, slowed 
in 2003. Employment in local government education was flat 
over the year, after adding an average of 183,000 jobs per year 
from 1997 to 2001. Employment in State government educa- 
tion, which includes mostly public universities and colleges, 
grew by 38,000 over the year, compared with an average 
growth of 68,000 per year from 1997 to 2001. Employment in 
private educational services grew by 53,000 in 2003, about 
one-half of the category’s growth in 2002; both primary and 
secondary schools, as well as private colleges, experienced 
slower growth over the year. Private colleges suffered from 
shrunken endowments and cutbacks in donation levels, while 
public universities and colleges faced reductions in govern- 
ment funding.”* 

Health care and social assistance services also rely on 
government support, and in recent years health-care-related 
industries have faced cuts in Medicare and Medicaid reim- 
bursement rates. The reduced benefits to these industries 
coincided with increased spending on liability insurance and 
disaster readiness and also with slower employment growth.” 
Social assistance maintained its 2002 rate of growth in 2003, 
adding 53,000 jobs over the year. Overall, the pace of job 
growth in health care and social assistance slackened in 2003, 
but the industry still experienced considerable growth and 
added more jobs than any other industry. 


Tourism remained muted in 2003, as did employment in 
related industries. Transportation and warehousing shed 
57,000 workers over the year, with air transportation account- 
ing for the majority of the decline. Airlines continued to struggle 
with overcapacity in 2003. Geopolitical and terrorist concerns 
played a role in the lackluster demand for air travel, especially in 
the first half of the year. Beginning in 2001, reduced business 
travel crimped the airlines’ revenues. A sharp decline in air travel 
after September 11, 2001, further intensified the airlines’ difficul- 
ties. With its customers financially distressed, aerospace prod- 
uct and parts manufacturers shared the airlines’ pain,” shedding 
26,000 jobs in 2003. Overall, the industry has lost 83,000 jobs 
since the third quarter of 2001. 

Leisure and hospitality added 87,000 workers over the year, 
with strength in food services bolstering weakness in accom- 
modations and entertainment. Employment growth in food 
services and drinking places corresponded with strong sales 
in the industry.*” However, with business and leisure travel in 
a slump, the job situation in hotels and motels, except casino 
hotels remained lackluster. Since reaching a peak in 2000, em- 
ployment in this industry has decreased by 137,000—55,000 
alone in 2003. Arts, entertainment, and recreation shed work- 


ers, too, and reduced its employment by 14,000 over the year. 


| 
| 


Low long-term interest rates fueled employment growth in 
mortgage- and housing-related industries, generating a 
_ pocket of contrast to an otherwise weak employment situa- 
tion in 2003. Housing became more affordable as mortgage 
rates dipped to record lows that spurred both sales and refi- 
nancing activity.”® 
In 2003, housing starts increased from already high levels 
and drove job growth in construction. An employment in- 
crease of 61,000 in specialty trade contractors reflected 
greater demand for residential construction. The pace of new- 
and existing-home sales accelerated over the year and drove 
employment growth in real estate.” The job situation in build- 
ing material and garden supply stores also reflected the 
housing market’s strength. The industry’s employment ex- 
panded by 31,000 over the year, marking the 12th consecutive 
year of job growth. Sales at building material and garden sup- 
ply stores accelerated slightly in each of the last 3 years, 
reaching 6.6 percent in 2003.*° 
Refinancing activity reached historically high levels as 
homeowners took advantage of low mortgage rates. Credit 
intermediation and related activities added workers to meet 
the increased demand for refinancing, and employment 
swelled by 60,000 over the year. All of the industry’s growth 
occurred in the first three quarters of the year; by the final 
quarter of 2003, refinancing activity had slowed somewhat, 
and the credit intermediation industry cut back its workforce. 


Unemployment rose in mid-2003, but began to decline at 
year’s end. Estimates from the cps showed that the unem- 
ployment rate in the fourth quarter of 2003, 5.9 percent, was 
unchanged from the jobless rate in the fourth quarter of 2002. 
After having ticked up to 6.1 percent during the second quar- 
ter of the year, the unemployment rate began a slight down- 
ward movement during the last half of the year. (See chart 4.) 
Unemployment rates for all the major demographic groups— 
adult men, adult women, teens, whites, blacks, and Hispan- 
ics—peaked at midyear and then declined to their 2002 levels, 
or below in the case of Hispanics. (See table 2.) The unem- 
ployment level also was little changed, on net, over the year, 
and the number of unemployed persons totaled 8.6 million by 
year’s end. 

The number of employed persons rose fairly steadily by 1 
million in 2003. Employment growth, however, was slower 
than population growth, and the employment-population ra- 
tio fell by 0.2 percentage point from the fourth quarter of 2002. 
The employment-population ratio declined throughout 2003, 
to arate of 62.3 percent in the fourth quarter, the lowest level 
in 10 years. Since the end of the recession in the fourth quar- 
ter of 2001, the employment-population ratio has declined by 
0.7 percentage point. 

The labor force grew by 1 million from the fourth quarter of 
2002 to the fourth quarter of 2003, due mainly to the increase 


in employment over the year. The labor force participation 
rate fell during the year from 66.5 percent in the fourth quarter 
of 2002 to 66.1 percent in the fourth quarter of 2003. The drop 
was caused by population growth that outpaced the growth 
in the labor force. 

Adult women and men (those aged 20 years and older) 
fared somewhat better than teenagers during 2003. The un- 
employment levels of both men and women did not increase 
significantly over the year, and the unemployment rates for 
both sexes were unchanged as well, at 5.5 percent and 5.1 
percent, respectively. Nor did labor force participation rates 
or employment-population ratios change much for both men 
and women over the year. The participation rate for women 
was 60.5 percent in the fourth quarter of 2003, and the rate for 
men was 76.0 percent. After a half century of relatively steady 
growth, women’s labor force participation has moved little 
since 1998. Employment for adult women increased by 505,000 
over the year, while that for men increased by 858,000, largely 
on the strength of the fourth quarter. 

Continuing a declining trend, the number of teenagers in 
the labor force fell by 418,000 over the year, to a level of 7.0 
million, and the labor force participation rate of teenagers 
declined by 3.2 percentage points, to 43.6 percent, close to 
the lowest ever recorded for this group. Teenagers are less 
likely to participate in the labor force during economic con- 
tractions, and the teen labor force participation rate had been 
declining since the mid-1990’s, due at least in part to increased 
rates of school enrollment.*! The employment level for teen- 
agers declined by 349,000 over the year, to 5.9 million, and the 
group’s employment-population ratio declined by 2.6 percent- 
age points, to 36.5 percent. At 1.1 million, the unemployment 
level for those aged 16 to 19 was about unchanged over the 
year. The unemployment rate for teenagers peaked at 18.3 
percent in the second quarter of 2003. This was the highest 
unemployment rate for the group since the second quarter of 
1993. The rate began falling in the third quarter of 2003 and 
ended the year at 16.3 percent, the same as in 2002. 

Among the major racial and ethnic groups, Hispanics saw 
improvements in their unemployment level and rate, while the 
levels and rates for whites and blacks were little changed 
over the year. By year’s end, the number of unemployed blacks 
was 1.8 million, and their unemployment rate was 10.7 per- 
cent, both measures little changed from 2002. The black un- 
employment rate was more than double the unemployment 
rate for whites. The number of employed blacks edged down 
by 126,000 over the year, to 14.7 million, and the employment- 
population ratio for the group fell from 57.7 percent to 57.0 
percent. While the employment level for whites was un- 
changed over the year, Hispanics saw an increase of 523,000. 
Still, at 63.1 percent, the Hispanic employment-population ra- 
tio was little changed over the year. Unemployment levels for 
whites were about unchanged over the year, while the un- 
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[Numbers in thousands] 


Employment status of the civilian noninstitutional population 16 years and older, by selected characteristics, 
quarterly averages, seasonally adjusted, 2000-03 


Change, 
Fourth quarter 2003 fourth quarter, pases: 
ae 2002, to for 
Characteristic Quarter | Quarter | Quarter cae fourth quarter, | population 
2000 2001 2002 y i tl IV 2003' ‘| revisions 
+— 
Total 
CiVilie MADOMIONCE es. ncpesc sce nscceceseance exces 0 142,965 | 144,265 | 145,236 | 145,864 146,585 |146,628 |146,986 1,750 
Participation rate 66.9 66.8 66.5 66.3 66.4 66.2 66.1 -.4 
Ermployedleestersctat ctvsceccstescctsccactboenstec 137,357 | 136,253 136,694 | 137,355 137,585 |137,647 |138,369 1,675 
Employment-population ratio ............ 64.3 63.0 62.5 62.4 62.3 62.1 62.3 -.2 
WNGMPlOy Od a cesses, toees tasers ccatecosesssteceees 5,608 8,011 8,542 8,509 9,000 8,981 8,616 74 
Unemployment rate 3.9 5.6 5.9 5.8 6.1 6.1 5.9 0 
Men, 20 years and older ............. 
GCIViNAMMADON-AONCEccrsccrsccresverscceestsrestecves.e 72,307 73,187 73,775 74,155 74,569 | 74,749 75,058 1,283 
Participation, (ate. .-5....0:.:-1scctesemece 76.6 76.5 76.1 75.9 76.0 75.9 76.0 -.1 
EMDIOV OG cer ctivecesccsrencetecacecnscnnaes 69,870 69,539 69,719 70,109 70,221 | 70,396 70,930 1,211 
Employment-population ratio ............ 74.0 72.7 Tales) Tek 71.6 715 71.8 -.1 
UNOMPIOVSG tices rca inienc dh acesnonnccnan 2,437 3,648 4,055 4,046 4,349 4,353 4,128 73 
Unemployment rate ...........:eeeeeeeeeeeee 3.4 5.0 oo 5.5 5.8 5.8 5.5 0 
Women, 20 years and oider ......... 
CIVilanNAD OM OlCClncers.e tote cettr tars cceecoe ce 62,457 63,268 64,007 64,446 64,773 | 64,760 64,887 880 558 
Participation rate... 60.5 60.6 60.6 60.6 60.8 60.5 60.5 -.1 oe 
Employed he.veiczscctsocsuse.ievevacsseicusseseeiters 60,351 60,175 60,736 61,238 61,450 | 61,379 61,547 811 505 
Employment-population ratio ............ 58.4 57.6 57.5 57.6 57.6 57.4 57.4 -.1 
WNGMIploy OG A aviseeascesscgsscestasacdeeresecedsorice 2,106 3,092 3,271 3,208 3,323 3,381 3,340 69 53 
Unemployment rate .......... sees 3.4 4.9 5.1 5.0 5.1 5.2 5.1 .0 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years............ 
Civile ADOMONCS Se. was cocusecteo-ceveatecencracsovs 8,201 7,810 7,454 7,263 7,243 7,119 7,040 —~414 418 
PAMIGIPAUOM TALC) :.0,..csncrrocecssssaseseaters Stet 48.8 46.8 45.3 45.1 44.2 43.6 -3.2 ane 
EMPIOVOO Mraesevhcrcen cveveascceteoscteveteeoeectse 7,137 6,539 6,239 6,008 5,914 5,872 5,892 —347 -349 
Employment-population ratio. ........... 45.0 40.9 39.1 37.5 36.8 36.4 36.5 2.6 aa 
UII OV OC Mier ss ccecczeeceeerseensovearowesseatenvite 1,064 1,271 1,215 1,255 1,328 1,248 1,148 -67 -69 
Unemployment rate .............eseseeees 13.0 16.3 16.3 17.3 18.3 17.5 16.3 .0 
White 
CIV VAD ORMOLCOxter..ssyseceeodeueesscoeces 118,845 | 119,814 | 120,249 120,195 | 120,600 |120,571 |120,842 593 64 
Participation rate 67.1 67.0 66.6 66.6 66.6 66.4 66.4 —.2 xd 
EIODIQV OO Sareteeonsstepeivesasessyete tesgeyccseereat 114,753 133,923 114,063 114,053 114,140 [114,085 |114,665 602 101 
Employment-population ratio ............ 64.8 63.7 63.2 63.2 63.1 62.9 63.0 -.2 = 
WNSMDIOVOR: aresssciire tty pier teszesen 4,092 5,891 6,187 6,142 6,460 6,486 6,177 -10 -37 
Unemployment rate ...........csssscerssres 3.4 4.9 5.1 5.1 5.4 5.4 5.1 .0 
Black 
CIVINANADON{ONCS:.rsctevacvessovscrecassuseacererecs 16,327 16,440 16,627 16,406 16,597 | 16,608 16,493 -134 -139 
Participation rate.... 65.6 64.9 64.6 64.3 64.8 64.5 63.8 -8 me 
Employed 15,125 14,824 14,850 14,687 14,769 | 14,775 14,729 —121 -126 
Employment-population ratio ............ 60.8 58.6 57.7 57.6 57.6 57.4 57.0 = 7 aa 
UNGIMPloyeR's FR cich os ccvevevterastivescesctsereas 1,202 1,615 1,776 1,720 1,828 1,834 1,764 -12 13 
Unemployment rate ......ccscsseesscsees 7.4 9.8 10.7 10.5 11.0 11.0 10.7 .0 
Hispanic origin 
Civillamleabor {Gree neav-dcersacetesrareontivns 16,943 17,607 18,150 18,595 18,794 | 18,830 19,033 883 198 
ANIC AUON LAG teavecncacaves caxstruticotined 69.7 69.5 68.9 68.6 68.6 68.0 67.9 —-1.0 538 
Employed a. ficiiccicey thei gevaen 15,996 16,303 16,724 17,151 17,296 | 17,362 17,683 959 523 
Employment-population ratio. ........... 65.8 64.4 63.5 63.3 63.1 62.7 63.1 —4 wee 
WEIN IOV OO Naser cdenaxesnenevseeaghi hones eRe 947 1,304 1,426 1,444 1,498 1,468 1,350 -76 —326 
Unemployment rate .............csssseceees 5.6 7.4 7.9 7.8 8.0 7.8 el —8 
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‘Data in this column may differ from data in the text because the data in 
the text were “smoothed” to adjust for revisions to population controls in 
January 2003 and January 2004. The technique used to smooth these series 
is discussed in Marisa Di Natale, “Creating Comparability in cps Employment 
Series,” unpublished paper appearing on the ais website, http:// 


www.bis.gov/cps/cpscomp.pdf, December 2003. 

Note: Beginning in 2003, data reflect revised population controls. 
Details for race and Hispanic-origin groups will not sum to totals, because 
data for the “other races” group are not presented and Hispanics are 
included in both the white and black population groups. 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, Current Population Survey. 


employment level for Hispanics dropped by 326,000. The unem- 
ployment rate for Hispanics fell by 0.8 percentage point, to 7.1 

_percent, between the third and fourth quarters of 2003, after hav- 
ing stayed flat throughout the first three quarters of the year. The 
unemployment rate for whites was about unchanged over the 
year and stood at 5.1 percent in the fourth quarter. 

The labor force participation rates for most of the major 
age groups dropped markedly during the latest recession and 
during the initial recovery, relative to the previous recession 
in the early 1990s.*? (See chart 5.) The sharpest decline in the 
participation rate during the most recent period occurred 
among youths 16 to 24 years of age. Women in the prime 
working-age group, 25 to 54 years, also experienced a large 
decline in their participation rate relative to their change in 
participation during the early 1990s. The labor force participa- 
tion rate for women in that age group increased during the 
previous downturn of 1990-92 and decreased during the most 
recent recession and recovery period.** 

These data are supported by Social Security Administra- 
tion data which show that the number of women under age 55 
who received Social Security disability benefits more than 
doubled over the same period. 

For further discussion of these women’s declining par- 
ticipation rates, see Steven Hipple, “Labor Force Participa- 
tion during Recent Labor Market Downturns, “Jssues in La- 
bor Statistics, Summary 03—03, September 2003. 

The lone exception to the trend of declining labor force 
participation has been among persons aged 55 and older. This 
group’s participation rate increased by 3.2 percentage points 
over the most recent period, compared with a decrease of 0.7 
percentage point during the previous recession. 


Workers at most education levels experienced little change 
in their unemployment rates over the year, except for high 
school graduates without college-level training.** At 8.5 per- 
cent, the unemployment rate of persons with less than a high 
school diploma was higher than that of persons with more 
education. (See chart 6.) In the fourth quarter of 2003, persons 
with a bachelor’s degree or higher had an unemployment rate 
of 3.0 percent, a figure that was unchanged over the year after 
having doubled between 2000 and 2002. The 4.7-percent unem- 
ployment rate of those with some college training, but without a 
degree, also was little changed over the year. The only group for 
whom the unemployment rate rose over the year—by 0.3 per- 
centage point, to 5.5 percent—was high school graduates with 
no college. The rate for this group reached a peak of 5.6 percent 
during the second quarter of 2003. (See table 3.) 


Large employment gains in professional occupations and 
in installation, maintenance, and repair occupations ac- 
counted for much of the employment growth over the year. 
Employment in professional and related occupations grew by 


840,000 during 2003.*° (See table 4.) The occupations within 
this category that experienced the largest employment in- 
creases were education, training, and library occupations and 
health-care practitioner and technical occupations. The gains 
in these occupations were shared by both women and men. 
Life, physical, and social science occupations also saw small 
increases in employment. The other occupations within the 
professional category were little changed over the year. 

Natural resources, construction, and maintenance occu- 
pations posted an over-the-year employment increase of 
693,000. While all the components of this group rose over the 
year, about three-fifths of the gain occurred in installation, 
maintenance, and repair occupations. 

The gains described for the preceding occupation groups 
were partly offset by relatively small employment declines 
in production, transportation, and material moving occu- 
pations. The number of persons employed in production 
occupations fell over the year, accounting for more than 
two-thirds of the overall decline in the broad group. The 
majority of persons employed in production occupations 
work in the manufacturing industry, which continued to 
experience substantial job losses in 2003. Employment in 
transportation and material moving occupations also de- 
clined over the year. Most of these workers are employed 
in the transportation industry, a cyclical industry that is 
still recovering from the 2001 recession. Employment in 
service occupations and in sales and office occupations 
was flat over the year. 

The number of self-employed persons in nonagricultural 
industries rose by 312,000 over the year, to 9.5 million. Since 
the official end of the recession in the fourth quarter of 2001, 
self-employment has risen by 567,000, or 6 percent. In the 
recession of 1990-91, by contrast, self-employment was un- 
changed 2 years after the official end of the recession in the 
first quarter of 1991. (See chart 7.) 


The number of persons working part time involuntarily in- 
creased in the second half of 2003, pointing to labor 
underutilization other than unemployment. One measure of 
underutilized labor is the number of persons who are working 
part time involuntarily, also referred to as those working part 
time for economic reasons. These individuals are persons who 
prefer a full-time job, but who cannot work full time due to 
slack work or business conditions or because they can find 
only part-time work. Over the year, the number of persons 
who were working part time for economic reasons increased 
by 480,000, to a level of 4.8 million. (See chart 8.) This number 
has increased by 1.5 million since the fourth quarter of 2000. 
The measure of persons working part time involuntarily is 
sensitive to business cycles, and the level increased more, 
proportionately, during the recession of 2001 than in the pre- 
vious recession. 
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Employment status of the civilian noninstitutional population 25 years and older, by educational attainment, 


quarterly averages, seasonally adjusted, 2000-03 


(Numbers in thousands] 
Fourth quarter 2003 wae So 
[ quarter, 
Educational attainment Cisetan,| iGpueaties Quarter ; eK 
2000 2001 2002 | il Mm qusites 
2003 
t = 
Total civilian noninstitutional population’ ..... 179,144 181,025 183,049 | 184,373 184,927 185,572 
Less than a high school diploma: 
Civilian noninstitutional population’ ...............066 28,580 28,402 27,989 28,490 28,303 27,808 
Percent of total population ...............::eseeeee 16.0 15:7 15.3 15:5 15.3 15.0 
CWIVITANIADON TOC ares, -vececereaacecncecth-ssuaceetncowce succes 12,531 12,666 12,530 12,678 12,629 12,572 
Percentiot) populations... aeccnesc.-vveren-ce-serence-evevee 43.8 44.6 44.8 44.5 44.6 45.2 
ETD OY, Geer ate cr eesxe teocasenencesavensveis'stuanteetnccueer gern 11,742 11,655 11,415 11,574 11,494 11,449 
Employment-population ratio ...........ccceeseeres 41.1 41.0 40.8 40.6 40.6 41.2 
WMOMMPlOY OC eee ie raeaceteovendetenesecceveccensssseteeseovanene 789 1,011 tla S 1,104 1,135 15123 
UNOMPIOVIMOMUT ALS: &. <5. serccaceecescteueqrceseecetacaouts 6.3 8.0 8.9 8.7 9.0 8.9 
High school graduate, no college:? 
Civilian noninstitutional population! ................ 58,728 58,616 59,497 59,422 59,220 59,432 
Percent of total population .............eeeeeeeeeeee 32.8 32.4 32.5 32.2 32.0 32.0 
CiWilia la ONNON COs. .cssccescsescestecseetteotvaaesssseeteesres 37,703 37,424 37,900 37,794 37,943 37,931 
POLCent Of DOPUIAUOM cs ccstecaaesteembwan scar ecrsactecs 64.2 63.8 63.7 63.6 64.1 63.8 
Ti) LOW Ac fe erties Bia te ae ae So A SR Pe 36,378 35,590 35,934 35,771 35,803 35,881 
Employment-population ratio ..........:cccceeeeee 61.9 60.7 60.4 60.2 60.5 60.4 
WM GSMPlOV OR ioe. tevcrecssensccescteacccevesanvecscescvoastscaiehs 1,326 1,834 1,966 2,023 2,140 2,050 
INEMPIOV MENU iressesn.cesccccosenereacensaeccvesesearse 3.5 4.9 5.2 5.4 5.6 5.4 
Less than a bachelor’s degree:* 
Civilian noninstitutional population’ ................ 45,266 46,036 46,648 46,641 46,572 46,974 
Percent of total population ...............ssseseeceses 25.3 25.4 25.5 25.3 25.2 25.3 
CiVilianiabOr force fe. ee. ce -z-ctecae.: <assvacavoveusseve seus 33,258 33,818 33,995 34,122 34,181 34,066 
POrcentiOf POPUlAtION ...-W2.- -<.accezesensardoreesesescotes 73.5 73.5 72.9 73.2 73.4 725 
ENMIDIOY OCieesete seepartecics nvaxeneoecnciesncoaceceeussaaneveentnvenns 32,402 32,398 32,367 32,493 32,534 32,420 
Employment-population ratio .........cceseeeeeeeees 71.6 70.4 69.4 69.7 69.9 69.0 
UMEMDIOV Ol inesertte. cortiess Hei gare gach acvaaneaiearase 856 1,421 1,628 1,629 1,647 1,646 
WNSMPIOVINIGME FAC 2010252, sc--sccenccvecereoceieneesnees 2.6 4.2 4.8 4.8 4.8 4.8 
College graduate: 
Civilian noninstitutional population! ..............2... 46,570 47,971 48,914 49,820 50,832 51,358 
Percent of total population ...........cseeeeseeeeeeee 26.0 26.5 26.7 27.0 27.5 27.7 
CIVMATTIAD ON TONCO ses varueteeascasnecraus etna seraernurern 36,866 37,898 38,535 39,147 39,647 39,861 
Percent of population .... 79.2 79.0 78.8 78.6 78.0 776 
EMTOV GG) sees sects ra evap theresa ts es crac ritaneesacrest ote 36,299 36,817 37,389 37,968 38,426 38,615 
Employment-population ratio ...........:cseeseeeeee 77.9 76.7 76.4 76.2 75.6 15.2 
UMGMIPIO Ver erases iicssccereesackecaavtee aavacebvsesen ee 567 1,081 1,145 1,179 1,221 1,246 
UMSMBIOV MGNET AIC .3s<.ssacce0cscacteseccigereteasuerseenat gels: 29 3.0 3.0 3.1 3.1 


' The population figures are not adjusted for seasonal variation. 
Beginning in 2003, data reflect revised population controls. 


? Includes high school diploma or equivalent. 


Broad measures of underutilization changed little over the 
year; the numbers of marginally attached and discouraged 
persons, rose in early 2003, but declined by year’s end. In 
addition to estimating the number of persons who are em- 
ployed and the number who are unemployed, the cps pro- 
vides data on persons who are not in the labor force, but who 
have some attachment to the job market. The labor force is 
defined as the sum of those who are employed and those who 
are unemployed, but who are actively seeking work. All other 
persons are considered to be outside of the labor force. Among 
these persons are some who indicate that they want a job, but 
who were not actively searching for work or were unavailable 
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* Includes the categories of some college, no degree; and associate’s 
degree. 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, Current Population Survey. 


to take work. The number of persons outside the labor force 
who said they wanted a job was little changed over the year, 
at about 4.4 million. Another measure of underutilized labor is 
the number of persons who are marginally attached to the 
labor force. Marginally attached persons, a subset of those 
who say they want a job, are those who looked for a job 
sometime during the year prior to the survey and who would 
be available to take a job if one were offered to them. At 1.5 
million, the number of marginally attached persons was up by 
98,000 over the year.** Discouraged workers, a subset of the 
marginally attached, are persons who have given up search-. 
ing for work specifically because they believe that no jobs are 


Table 4. 


Medium usual weekly earnings of full-time wage and salary workers by occupation, annual average, 2003, 


and employment by occupation, fourth quarter, not seasonally adjusted, 2002-03 


[Employment in thousands] 


Total Men Women 
Median| Fourth quarter | Chan ap Fourth quarter 
ge, Change q Change, Change Fourth quarter | Change, Change 
Occupation usual | fourth | adjusted fourth | adjusted «OUR | actusted 
weekly quarter, | "to, quarter, | ~~ 46, quarter, ‘ 
earnings 200297 coisa: 2002, a 2002, me 
2002 | 2003 | tofourth| Pio,” | 2002 | 2003 | tofourth| PSP) 2002 | 2003 | to fourth] POPS 
eatin! revisions Spee revisions ppeethd revisions 
Total, 16 years 
MANGOLD Oi eeteceesesssesecste. os $620 |136,945 | 138,625 1,680 1,512 72,889 | 73,925) 1,036 932 64,056] 64,700) 644 580 
Management, 
professional, and 
related occupations....... 887 47,142 | 48,182 1,040 930 23,381 | 23,756 375 335 23,761} 24,426] 665 595 
Management, business, 
and financial 
operations occupations 961 19,586 | 19,725 139 90 11,420 | 11,420 0 0 8,166} 8,305} 139 90 
Professional and related 
OCGCUDATIONS .c.-.ccceeucescers 845 27,556 | 28,457 901 840 11,961 | 12,336 375 350 15,596] 16,121 525 490 
Service occupations ........ 403 21,985 | 21,751 —-234 —229 9,538 9,259 -279 -274 12,447| 12,491 44 43 
Sales and office 
occupations .................. 545 35,433 | 35,765 332 263 12,691 | 13,017 326 259 22,742| 22,749 U6 6 
Sales and related 
OCCUPATIONS ese carceenes-e 598 16,071 | 16,313 242 200 8,134 | 8,270 136 112 7,937| 8,044 107 88 
Office and administrative 
support occupations .... 523 19,362 | 19,452 90 64 4,557 4,747 190 134 14,805} 14,705) -100 -71 
Natural resources, 
construction, and 
maintenance 
OCCUPATIONS ocr creesa eee 608 13,960 | 14,671 711 693 13,282 | 13,993 711 693 678 678 0 0 
Farming, fishing, 
and forestry 
BCcCUDATIONS reset eee 369 987 1,078 91 97 764 853 89 95 223 225 2 2 
Construction and 
extraction 
OCCUPATIONS careen-nceesss-=- 599 8,138 8,355 217 207 7,893} 8,123 230 219 245 232} -13 -12 
Installation, 
maintenance, and 
repair occupations........ 673 4,835 5,238 403 389 4,625| 5,017 392 378 210 221 11 11 
Production, transportation, 
and material moving 
occupations ...............+. 519 18,424 | 18,256 -168 -144 13,997] 13,900 -97 -83 4,427) 4,356] -71 -61 
Production occupations 519 9,896 9,754 -142 -122 6,808} 6,740 -68 —58 3,087) 3,014} -73 -63 
Transportation and 
material moving 
occupations ...........--.+. 520 8,528 8,502 -26 -21 7,189| 7,160 -29 -23 1,340) 1,342 2 2 


‘Data in this column may differ from data in the text because the data in 
the text were “smoothed” to adjust for revisions to population controls in 
January 2003 and January 2004. The technique used to smooth these 
series is discussed in Marisa Di Natale, “Creating Comparability in crs 
Employment Series,” unpublished paper appearing on the Bis website, http:/ 
Iwww.bls.gov/cps/cpscomp.pdf, December 2003. 


available for them. The number of discouraged workers rose 
sharply in the first quarter of 2003, but then remained at about 
450,000 throughout the year, about 69,000 higher than at the 
end of 2002. (See table 5.) 


The majority of the unemployed had lost their jobs, although 
the number of job losers did not increase over the year. Those 
who were unemployed found it increasingly difficult to find 


| 


Note: Occupations reflect the introduction of the 2002 Census 
occupational classification system derived from the 2000 Standard 
Occupational Classification system into the Current Population Survey. 
Beginning in 2003, data reflect revised population controls. 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, Current Population Survey. 


work in 2003, as the average duration of unemployment 
was up over the year. The number of newly unemployed per- 
sons (those unemployed for 5 or fewer weeks) continued a 
downward trend that began in 2002. (See chart 9.) By the 
fourth quarter, the number of newly unemployed was 2.7 mil- 
lion, down 200,000 from a year earlier. This group made up just 
under one-third of total unemployment at the end of the year. 
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Persons not in the labor force, quarterly averages, not seasonally adjusted, 2000-03 


The number of persons who are newly unemployed typi- 
cally rises at the beginning of a recession, when job losses 
start accumulating. After the recession is underway, unem- 
ployed persons who are unable to find work swell the ranks of 
the long-term unemployed. 

The number of persons unemployed for 15 or more weeks 
increased by 292,000 over the year, to 3.5 million; the group 
made up about 40 percent of the unemployed. A subset of this 
group, the long-term unemployed (those unemployed for 27 
or more weeks), increased by 197,000 over the year, to 2 mil- 
lion, and made up 23 percent of total unemployment. The 23- 
percent figure is the highest proportion of total unemploy- 
ment that the long-term unemployed have been since the third 
quarter of 1983. The average number of weeks unemployed 
for all unemployed groups combined rose by 1.7 weeks over 
the year, to 19.7 weeks. (See table 6.) 

The reasons persons are unemployed afford interesting 
insights into the labor market. Historically, most of the unem- 
ployed have been persons who have lost their jobs. Since 
this series began in 1967, job losers have made up roughly 
half of the unemployed. The series is sensitive to business 
cycles and has tended to peak during recessions. The pro- 
portion of the unemployed who had lost a job began trending 
upward in the second quarter of 2000 and continued this up- 
ward trend until the fourth quarter of 2001, when the percent- 
age peaked at 55 percent. The proportion has remained at that 
level since then. (See chart 10.) By contrast, the number of 
persons who were unemployed because they left their jobs is 
negatively correlated with business cycles. Workers are less 
likely to leave a job when the prospect of finding a new one is 
more uncertain. Reentrants follow the same cyclical pattern 
as job leavers do over recessions, and new entrants have a 
weaker relationship to business cycles. At 2.4 million, the num- 
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{In thousands] 
Fourth quarter 2003 
nae 
Category 
Quarter Quarter Quarter 
2000 2001 2002 I Il Wl 
TotalinotuintheTaDONOrCO ke. cecoscces-pcess-wee-cetuesers 70,697 72,082 73,549 74,511 74,071 74,527 
Persons who currently want a jOD .............+ 4,104 4,383 4,276 4,679 4,980 4,874 
Marginally attached? ..........ceseeeseeeseeeeeeesees 1,090 1,353 1,416 1,588 1,432 1,591 
Reasons not currently looking: .........-...+++ 
Discouragement over job prospects? .... 246 336 382 458 466 454 
Reasons other than discouragement? ... 845 1,018 1,034 1,131 966 1,138 
1 Data refer to persons who searched for work during the previous 12 3 Includes those who did not actively look for work in the previous 4 
months and were available to take a job during the reference week. weeks for such reasons as childcare and transportation problems, as well 
as a small number for which the reason for nonparticipation was not 
2 Includes “Thinks no work available,” “Could not find work,” “Lacks determined. 
schooling or training,” “Employer thinks too young or old,’ and “Other types 
of discrimination.” Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, Current Population Survey. 


ber of reentrants to the labor force was about unchanged, and 
the number of new entrants increased by 111,000 over the 
year, to 655,000.*” (See table 6.) Reentrants made up 28 per- 
cent of total unemployment, and new entrants constituted 7.6 
percent. The number of persons unemployed because they 
had left a job was 835,000, and these job leavers made up 
about 10 percent of the unemployed. 


The median usual weekly earnings of full-time wage and 
salary workers rose over the year, but the increase was off- 
set by rises in consumer prices.** From 2002 to 2003, median 
weekly earnings for all workers, as measured by the cps, rose 
to $620, an increase of 2.0 percent. However, over the same 
period, the Consumer Price Index for All Urban Consumers 
(cPI-U) increased by 2.3 percent. Women’s median earnings 
rose 4.3 percent over the year, faster than the men’s 2.4-per- 
cent increase; still, women’s earnings were $552, compared 
with $695 for men. Over the year, the ratio of women’s earn- 
ings to men’s earnings rose to 79.4 percent, up from 77.9 per- 
cent in 2002. Since 1979, the year the Bureau began collecting 
data on usual weekly earnings, the ratio of women’s to men’s 
earnings has increased by 16 percentage points. (Note that 
the comparisons of earnings set forth in this section are on a 
broad level and do not control for many factors that can be 
significant in explaining earnings differences.*°) 

All the major demographic groups saw earnings growth 
over the year, and all groups’ earnings growth outpaced the 
rise in consumer prices, except for white men’s. Among 
women, blacks had the largest earnings growth, 3.8 percent, 
followed by whites, at 3.7 percent. Hispanic women experi- 
enced a slightly lower earnings growth of 3.3 percent. Black 
men’s earnings grew by 5.9 percent over the year, the largest _ 
increase in earnings among all the demographic groups. His- 


2000-03 


{In thousands] 


ikele)[-a-em Unemployed persons by reason for, and duration of, unemployment, quarterly averages, seasonally adjusted, 


Fourth quarter 2003 | Change, 
fe aa fourth 
Reason and duration quarter, 
2002, to 
2000 2001 2002 Quarter Quarter Quarter Quarter fourth 
1 Il Wl IV quarter, 
2003 
“=a =e = 
Reason for unemployment 
Job losers and persons who 
completed temporary jobs.................. 2,532 4,441 4,785 4,737 4,948 4,944 4,738 47 
On temporary layoff ............c. cece 896 1,212 1,101 1,129 1,162 1,125 1,071 -30 
Not on temporary layoff .................. 1,636 3,229 3,685 3,608 3,786 3,819 3,667 -18 
MODIICAV EMS tice. s sc<ccavexeonseeerecsseaacereesaees 772 879 847 803 829 808 835 -12 
Riooittat urs srccatircc: secon ste tcessesctscscanece 1,905 2,239 2,413 2,401 2,556 2,496 2,441 28 
INCWLOIUTANLS fetvrviccctaccor-occtorsoteerecseesieees 438 502 605 637 665 655 111 
Duration of unemployment 
POSSAtNANLOLWECKShccse:cscocceccvoreuciveseeces 2,498 3,079 2,861 2,788 2,928 2,741 2,661 -200 
DOB AW OCKS itene sas secacnsadussceasthetesesscase 1,784 2,637 2,547 2,563 2,676 2,688 2,530 -17 
HOON MONE WOKS se.c.cecnscscccsesoreastovswosee 1,330 2,299 3,163 HLA 3,374 3,544 3,455 292 
WORtOL2 GO WOCKG i ce-cec-c.crssscdseeccsseussssacsis 708 1,246 1,379 1,358 1,426 1,532 1,474 95 
PIZOMMONO\WECKS..c.--s.cscceecessscceecases ss 623 1,053 1,784 1,815 1,948 2,012 1,981 197 
Average (mean) duration, in weeks .... 12:5 14.0 18.0 18.4 19.4 19.4 19.7 ECA 
Median duration, in weeks .................++ 6.1 Tell 9.5 9.6 10.6 10.1 10.4 9 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, Current Population Survey. 


panic men’s earnings grew by 2.9 percent, higher than the 
white men’s rate of 1.9 percent. 

Workers in management, business, and financial opera- 
tions occupations continued to have the highest median earn- 
ings of any intermediate occupation group, $961 per week in 
2003. The group also had the second-highest earnings growth 
rate over the year, 4.2 percent. Professional and related occu- 
pations continued to be the second-highest paid group, with 
weekly earnings of $845 in 2003; the group’s earnings in- 
creased at a rate of 2.7 percent. All the other occupation groups 
had earnings growth rates lower than the increase in con- 
sumer prices. The smallest growth rate in earnings, 1 percent, 
was among sales and related occupations. (See table 7.) 

Among the four major educational attainment groups, high 
school graduates with no college and workers with a bach- 
elor’s degree or higher had earnings growth of 3.4 percent 
and 2.4 percent, respectively, both figures outpacing the in- 
crease in consumer prices. 


Labor market conditions were little changed throughout 
much of the country in 2003. All four census regions and 
about two-thirds of the States and the District of Columbia 
recorded unemployment rate shifts of one-half percentage 
point or less between the fourth quarters of 2002 and 2003.” 
(See box on page 21 for information on the methodologies 
used to develop unemployment data for local areas.) Among 


the census regions, jobless rates in the Northeast, South, and 
West were little changed or down slightly, following 2 years 
of increases. (See table 8.) In the Midwest, though, the 
unemployment rate ticked up again in 2003. The Midwest has 
been the region hardest hit by manufacturing job losses in 
recent years, and 2003 marked the fourth consecutive year 
during which its unemployment rate rose. In the fourth quarter 
of 2003, the South registered the lowest regional jobless rate. 
At the same time, the West continued to post the highest rate, 
for the 12th straight year. 


States. Over the year, unemployment rates were up in 26 States 
and the District of Columbia, down in 20 States, and un- 
changed in 4 States. (See chart 11.) Michigan and Tennessee 
experienced the most marked increases in joblessness, 1.2 
percentage points and 1 point, respectively. For 10 States, 
2003 was the fourth consecutive year during which the 
unemployment rate increased relative to the previous year on 
a fourth-quarter-to-fourth-quarter basis. Half of these 10 
States were located in the Midwest, including Michigan, 
where the jobless rate cumulatively more than doubled during 
the 4-year period. The most sizeable unemployment rate 
decreases in 2003 were reported by Mississippi and Arizona, 
1.1 percentage points and 1 percentage point, respectively. 
In the fourth quarter of 2003, Alaska recorded the highest 
unemployment rate, 8.1 percent. Michigan, Oregon, and 
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ite|e)(-WA Median usual weekly earnings of full-time wage and salary workers by selected characteristics, annual 
averages, 2002-03 


Characteristic 2002 2003 Percent change 
Totaly 116) years:anidlOlOGr iesceicccocece-vevsesceox-cateee ssn steasececcusr seen cneveoset $608 $620 2.0 
Management, business, and financial operations occupations ............. 922 961 4.2 
Professional and related OCCUPATIONS ............scecseseesceessesececesteesenaseeetser® 823 845 a 
S@lVIGE OCCUPATIONS eses crocs. <texescda coer esaecdosecescesveescveceaucese ders sues ouabestuaenenaness 396 403 1.8 
Sales:andirelated OCCUDATONS :...1-.:--ncsenar-ccesceesceeveuesnentacneseennteaosccsserenegs 592 598 1.0 
Office and administrative Support OCCUPATIONS ...........:ceesccsescereeeesseeeeeees 511 523 2.3 
Farming, fishing, and forestry OCCUPATIONS .............esceseeeeeeseeeeeeceneseeees 340 369 8.5 
Construction and extraction OCCUPATIONS ...........cccescesseeeeeeeseseeseeseeteeeeees 589 599 Wet 
Installation, maintenance, and repair OCCUPATIONS ............-.csceeeceeeeeeeee 663 673 1.5 
ProductiomoGGlpations svcx.ctcrstores sec vecnecsns cet testex ove caatnres «xxteteeesteccsyeree 508 519 2.2 
Transportation and material MOVING OCCUPATIONS ...........:..:eseceeesreseeeeeeees 514 520 2 
679 695 2.4 
529 552 4.3 
623 636 2.1 
702 715 1.9 
547 567 3.7 
498 514 3.2 
524 555 5.9 
473 491 3.8 
424 440 3.8 
451 464 2.9 
397 410 3.3 
EessithansanighisGhoolkgiploma=..:.cescece-<-accerecacsccseacsascescesatversscnsutenasecs 388 396 2.1 
High school graduate, no college.......... 536 554 3.4 
Some college or associate's degree 629 639 1.6 
Bachelonsidegree OF NGM Olieacs 62. cscsssce-cisps. cst. Soot uccenenn ce tevshve ces neces 941 964 2.4 
Note: Earnings figures by educational attainment pertain to persons Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, Current Population Survey. 
aged 25 and older. 
Table 8. Unemployment rates for regions and divisions, seasonally adjusted quarterly averages, 2002-03 
[Rates in percent] 
| 
; Fourth | Over-the- 
Region and division quarter, ear 
2002 Quarter Quarter Quarter Quarter y' 
| I TT IV change 
+ 
NOMMMGASERSOION exer, osnvesvastextureavactoacrnevnaswerrsa 5.8 5.9 5.9 5.9 5.7 -.1 
New England division ....... “is 5.1 5.4 5.4 5.5 5.4 | 
Middle Atlantic division 6.0 6.1 6.0 6.0 5.8 -.2 
MIAWESLTOGION Sisss.fasutesesravscastenbaavertereave 5.6 5.8 5.9 6.0 5.9 3 
East North Central division sic 6.0 6.2 6.3 6.4 6.4 4 
West North Central division 4.7 4.8 5.0 5:1 5.0 3 
SOUL TOGO 5 fen iecaeteantasecaniccinuvtra duper 5.7 LW 5.9 5.8 5.6 -1 
South Atlantic division .................. a 5.3 5.3 53 5.3 5.0 -3 
East South Central division 5.7 5.8 6.1 6.1 5.9 2 
West South Central division 6.3 6.5 6.7 6.7 6.5 2 
WESUROGION:S treccrsnctasscretiieetssistenascsiteecnves avin 6.5 6.6 6.7 6.6 6.3 -.2 
Mountain division a 5.7 5.7 5.8 5.7 5.4 =a 
Pacific AiVISION .....s.cssssesssseesseeseseeeocees 6.8 6.9 7.0 7.0 6.8 0 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics. Local Area Unemployment Statistics. 
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|Table 9. | Ea Unemployment rates and changes in rates for selected large metropolitan areas, not seasonally adjusted, 
fourth quarter, 2002-03 


Washington also posted rates of more than 7 percent. Unem- 
ployment rates were little changed or unchanged over the year in 
the three Pacific division States (Alaska, Oregon, and 
Washington), in contrast to the notable increase in Michigan. 
The lowest jobless rates at the close of 2003 were reported by 
North Dakota and South Dakota, 3.8 percent each, followed 
closely by Virginia and Nebraska, 3.9 and 4 percent, respectively. 
Total nonfarm employment increased in 28 States and 
decreased in 22 States and the District of Columbia in 2003.*! 


[Rates in percent] 
2002 2003 
Metropolitan area 
Unemployment rate Over-the-year change Unemployment rate Over-the-year change 
r 

Los Angeles-Long Beach, CA ..rcrsssssssseue 6.3 el 6.6 3 
INGWINOMKANY Ai eseirtcccsnscre con. 7.6 lau eo -.3 
Chicago, IL.......... 6.5 8 6.4 1 
Philadelphia, pa-nu....... 5.4 9 51 -.3 
Washington, DC-MD-vA-WV ... Sse 3.4 -.2 3.1 =) 
DGHrOltT MI en teccctectecs Ea 5.7 5 6.8 i 
Houston, TX....... es 5.8 1.2 6.2 4 
Atlanta, Ga..... a 5:3 aed 4.2 —1.1 
Dallas, Tx........ es 6.7 af; 6.2 -.5 
BOSION MANE sate nse strcceccanettn cs enteatarcvass 4.7 9 4.7 0 
Riverside-San Bernardino, CA ui. 6.0 8 57 -.3 
PNOENIX-MESA, AZ u..ccccsssssesesssecsesesene a 5.5 3 4.2 -1.3 
Minneapolis-St. Paul, mn-wi . is 3.8 2 4.2 4 
Orange County, CA ........... “eh 4.1 6 3.6 —5 
San Diego, ca............. = 4.4 8 4.0 —.4 
NassSau-Suffolk, NY wc ~ 41 a) 4.0 -.1 
St UOUISHMOslLmecaresecceecce = 55 5 5.3 -.2 
BaltiMOre, MD ou....ccccscceesscssseeessssseee 4.6 -.1 4.6 0 
Seattle-Bellevue-Everett, wa 6.4 3 6.3 -1 
Tampa-St. Petersburg-Clearwater, FL ........ 4.5 22 4.0 —5 
Oakland, ca ...... * 6.2 ee 5.6 -.6 
Pittsburgh, Pa... 5.3 1.0 4.7 -.6 
IMIAIINEL Ge Scotia. occ sctcarsres 13 -.8 6.5 -.8 
Cleveland-Lorain-Elyria, OH .. 6.0 6 5.9 -.1 
DEMVERNCOl teste ticccneses ' 5.8 9 5.8 0 
LiN CONST Uat a NR ecco eel 6.0 1.0 5:5 -.5 
Portland-VANnCOUVES, OR-WA .....cccssssssssssseeeseee 7.3 0 We -.1 
Kansas City, MOS ............ ‘sf 5.8 itis 5.3 —5 
San Francisco, CA... 5.8 iff 4.9 -9 
Fort Worth-Arlington, Tx 5.8 9 Lay} -.3 
SanmlOS@nCAcceacsmesk teas padaatenrcee 8.7 lez 7.1 -1.6 
Cincinnati, OH-KY-IN .. 4.3 1 4.5 2 
Orlando, FL... 4.9 4.6 -.3 
Sacramento, Ca ... 5.4 1.1 5.4 0 
Fort Lauderdale, FL. 3 5.8 - Sal -.7 
MrACARADONS JIN meeeaceets neceteercsraneonsernterretcie 4.5 6 4.6 1 
SANVAMON IOS Xe acca rete sce ccs ctr. 5:4 6 5.0 -A 
Norfolk-Virginia Beach-Newport News, 

VAENG pte rane iter ec caeianatanidinineta 3.8 0 3.8 0 
Las Vegas, Nv-AZ. = 5.0 —1.9 4.6 -.4 
COIUMDUS, OH o....sescsssseeeeseee 2 4.3 ic 4.2 —.1 
Milwaukee-Waukesha, WI ........csssseeseeeceeeneeeee 5.6 8 5.2 Sy 
Charlotte-Gastonia-Rock Hill, NC-SC.......... 6.1 4 6.6 5 

Note: Data for 2003 have not been benchmarked. Areas are listed in Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, Local Area Unemployment 

descending order of population as of July 1, 2002. Statistics. 


(See chart 12.) Florida added the most jobs over the year 
(131,900). Nevada and Arizona recorded the next-largest job 
increases (40,600 and 32,500, respectively). In percentage terms, 
the most robust employment expansion occurred in Nevada (3.8 
percent), followed at some distance by Hawaii (1.9 percent) and 
Florida and Wyoming (1.8 percent each). Alaska, Montana, New 
Mexico, North Dakota, and Wyoming are notable for being the 
only States that posted at least some job growth during each of 
the last 3 years on a fourth-quarter-to-fourth-quarter basis. 
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MEJe(-MitM Total nonfarm employment and changes in employment for selected large metropolitan areas, 
not seasonally adjusted, fourth quarter, 2002-03 - 


[Numbers in thousands] 


Fourth quarter, 2002 Fourth quarter, 2003 

Metropolitan area Over-the-year change Over-the-year change 
Employment Employment 
Level Percent 
Los Angeles-Long Beach, CA uu... 4,052.7 -17.2 -4 4,014.2 
NOW YOLFK, NY cescccsssssssecssscccsssneesssenneee ea 4,177.1 -23.1 -.5 4,124.7 
Chicago, IL............ ee 4,153.2 42.6 -1.0 4,125.4 
Philadelphial “PANG: c. mg coor ukeatanraen 2,431.6 3.0 aA, 2,434.2 
WASNINQtON, DC-MD-VA-WV u..ssssssssessssssssseescesseeest 2,836.4 27.7 1.0 2,860.5 
PGrOit Meret iataneee ae ace mone 2,114.0 -25.7 -1.2 2,062.8 
FHOUSTON Sees Serre earn 2,120.1 -7.9 -.4 2,104.0 
Atlanta, Ga.. nie 2,188.4 Eo 0 2,177.0 
Dallassixece cs csusnesanmcgusnasaauumuncet 1,929.2 -38.1 -1.9 1,913.6 
BOSTON IMA:NI es cncntte, caterer onions conas 1,983.7 42.5 -2.1 1,935.0 
Riverside-San Bernardino, CA... 1,085.1 38.1 3.6 1,100.4 
PHOCNIX-MESA, AZ ..cccesosssssseeneee 1,623.9 21.0 13 1,651.7 
Minneapolis-St. Paul, mn-wi 1,738.7 -14.5 -.8 1,744.6 
Orange COumMty, CA uv... 1,423.6 13.1 A) 1,441.6 
San Diego, ca............. ws. 1,244.9 14.6 £2 1,254.1 
INASSAURSUTONK, INV ccccccscctecss teeracsseesscsseyeecrenetsises 1,235.6 3.2 ae 1,244.5 
Sta OUIS MOL oe aces tet on erecta Useikeea| -12.6 -1.0 1,301.5 
Baltimore? MDiasccnanccnc 1,258.6 7.8 -.6 1,257.3 
Seattle-Bellevue-Everett, wa........... Res 1,356.1 -28.5 -2.1 1,350.1 
Tampa-St. Petersburg-Clearwater, F- ........ 1,220.2 5 .0 1,239.0 
OAaKANG ACA ee ax rgnoussisccennireanncmrae 1,049.0 .0 0 1,025.1 
Pittsburgh, Pa. ie ialZiee -7.9 -.7 1,113.6 
Wie is Fleece cece ertetearschtcees seccssasanuctione 1,010.6 -12.3 -1.2 1,014.2 
Cleveland-Lorain-Elyria, OH wesc 1,114.5 -27.9 -2.4 1,120.8 
DONVEM COR atinenat-sasin Gananicioniarors 1.14723 -18.3 -1.6 1,143.2 
NG WANKGINU cs. se cccthsatsetet cert nnae 1,015.9 -3.7 -.4 1,024.0 
Portland-VanCOUVer, OR-WA ..cssscssscsssesesescscens 943.7 -8.7 -9 930.5 
Kansas City, MO-KS uu... ae 954.0 -14.0 -1.4 946.9 
San Francisco, CA......... ae 985.0 -38.2 -3.7 949.8 
FOrt WOrth-Arlington, TX ....cccsssssssssssssesssesssssesee 785.2 -5.4 -.7 779.9 
SAM WOSO MOA erie e ncsrertsecre anes nuanner tiene 882.6 -74.2 7.8 848.7 
GINGINNAUIFROK-KN Nia ssascdssunisosassuienissacaniee 868.0 -8.7 -1.0 876.5 
ONAHAG.-Pleewrnnnetnaicrcstnateceairaakite 920.0 13.4 1.5 940.6 
SACTAMGIMO NCA naan maminacmanacmnareannane 750.8 10.3 1.4 758.0 
FOMEQUGOFGAIG REL siisctssssasctramneratoveneiiseant 716.3 11.8 nw FORO 
Indianapolis, In ....... 894.5 5 1 894.8 
San Antonio, Tx 730.6 5.8 8 726.9 
Norfolk-Virginia Beach-Newport News, 

VAS Gace rranst abate ourttenuitineci ieee 730.2 5.2 ae 741.6 
LAGAVEQAS INAS uizesaniintertencnuinqvanntaes 804.6 25.4 3.3 839.0 
COlMBUSHOH ai atiimcaactadnnivacuimisnsit 885.2 -10.0 =-1.1 880.4 
Milwaukee-Waukesha, Wl.......ccccssssseseseeen 844.4 -6.5 -—8 835.8 
Charlotte-Gastonia-Rock Hill, NC-SC ......... 833.5 9 t 833.7 
li Areas are listed in descending order of population as of July 1, Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, State and Area Current Employment 

. Statistics. 


Two East North Central division States experienced the _ the-year total nonfarm employment losses. In Michigan, New 
largest total nonfarm employment declines in 2003: Michigan York, and Ohio, the cumulative declines since the fourth 
(70,000) and Ohio (63,600). California, Illinois, Massachusetts, quarter of 2000 exceed a quarter of a million jobs each. 

New York, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, and Texas also shed more 

than 30,000 jobs each. On a relative basis, Oklahoma recorded Metropolitan areas.” Thirty of the 42 most populous 
the sharpest employment contraction (2.2 percent), followed metropolitan areas saw their unemployment rates fall in 2003. 
by Massachusetts (1.8 percent) and Michigan (1.6 percent). (See table 9.) Three areas—Atlanta, Georgia; Phoenix-Mesa, 
For 17 States, 2003 was the third consecutive year of over- Arizona; and San Jose, California—registered declines of 
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Local Area Unemployment Statistics 


The Local Area Unemployment Statistics (Laus) program uses 
multiple methodologies to produce monthly estimates of the 
civilian labor force, employment, unemployment, and unem- 
ployment rates for areas below the national level, including 
census regions and divisions, the States and the District of 
Columbia, and metropolitan areas. The same concepts that are 
used in the Current Population Survey (cps) for the Nation as a 
whole are applied in the Laus methodologies, so that data are 
conceptually comparable across geographic levels. 

The Laus methodologies vary with the availability of in- 
puts—a relationship that tends to reflect differences in geo- 
_ graphic level. A signal-plus-noise modeling approach is used 
for areas where data from the cps can reliably serve as inputs. 
Model-based areas include the States and the District of Co- 
lumbia. Estimates for regions and divisions are aggregated from 
the model-based estimates for their constituent States. Because 
of the methodological differences, estimates for regions and 
divisions may not sum to those for the United States. Metro- 
politan area estimates are developed through a building-block 
approach according to which categories of unemployed work- 
ers are classified on the basis of their previous status with 
respect to the labor force. Both the model approach and the 
building-block approach incorporate administrative data from 
the Unemployment Insurance (UI) systems and establishment 
payroll data produced by other BLs programs. 


more than a full percentage point each. Of the seven areas 
where jobless rates rose, only Charlotte-Gastonia-Rock Hill, 
North Carolina-South Carolina; and Detroit, Michigan, 
experienced increases of one-half percentage point or more. 

In the fourth quarter of 2003, unemployment rates were 
above 7 percent in New York, New York; Portland- Vancouver, 
Oregon-Washington; and San Jose, California. Unlike San 
Jose, New York and Portland- Vancouver had rates that were 


Notes 


little changed from a year earlier. At the same time, jobless 
rates were below 4 percent in Norfolk- Virginia Beach-Newport 
News, Virginia-North Carolina; Orange County, California; 
and Washington, pc-Maryland-Virginia- West Virginia. While 
Orange County posted a decline of one-half percentage point 
from the fourth quarter of 2002, neither of the other two low- 
rate areas recorded a notable change in rate over the year. 

Twenty-two of the most populous metropolitan areas 
experienced declines in their total nonfarm employment levels 
in 2003. (See table 10.) The heaviest job losses were registered 
in New York, New York (52,400); Detroit, Michigan (51,200); 
and Boston, Massachusetts-New Hampshire (48,700). For the 
third straight year, San Jose, California, reported the steepest 
percent decline in employment (3.8 percent), and neighboring 
San Francisco had the second-largest contraction (3.6 per- 
cent). Boston, Detroit, and Oakland, California, also posted 
declines of more than 2 percent in 2003. Eighteen of the 42 
most populous metropolitan areas have lost jobs during each 
of the past 3 years. 

Twenty large metropolitan areas experienced increases in 
total nonfarm employment in 2003. The most jobs were added 
in Las Vegas, Nevada-Arizona (34,400); Phoenix-Mesa, 
Arizona (27,800); Washington, pc-Maryland-Virginia-West 
Virginia (24,100); and Orlando, Florida (20,600). In percentage 
terms, Las Vegas posted the largest employment expansion 
(4.3 percent), followed by Orlando (2.2 percent). Growth rates 
of more than a full percentage point were recorded by six 
other large areas in 2003. Seven areas—Fort Lauderdale, 
Florida; Las Vegas; Norfolk-Virginia Beach-Newport News, 
Virginia-North Carolina; Orange County, California; Riverside- 
San Bernardino, California; Sacramento, California; and San 
Diego, California—are notable for having reported employ- 
ment gains during each of the past 3 years. 


' See Martin Feldstein, ““There’s no such thing as a ‘jobless’ recov- 
ery,” Wall Street Journal, Oct. 13, 2003, p. Al8; and Greg Ip, 
“Economy gained jobs last month as nonfarm payrolls expanded,” 
Wall Street Journai, Oct. 6, 2003, p. A3. 


2 American Trucking Association, December 2003 report, vol. 37, 
no. 12, and February 2004 report, vol. 38, no. 2. 


3 Data on industrial production are published by the Federal Re- 
serve on the Internet at http://www.federalreserve.gov (visited 
February 2004). 


4 Diffusion indexes of employment change measure the dispersion 
of employment growth across industries and over a specified time 
span. See the 1-month span diffusion index of employment change 
produced by the Bureau of Labor Statistics and available on the Internet 
at http://www.bls.gov/ces/home.htm (visited February 2004). 


5 See “Beyond the Bubble,” The Economist, Oct. 9, 2003; on the 
Internet at http://www.economist.com. 


® Data on spending and investment are available from the Bureau 
of Economic Analysis on the Internet at http://www.bea.gov (visited 
February 2004). 


7 See Eric C. Fleming, “U.S. Tech firms increasingly move jobs 
overseas,” Barron’s Online, June 30, 2003; and Manjeet Kripalani 
and Pete Engardio, “Industrial Management: Outsourcing,” Business 
Week, January 20, 2003, p. 70F. 


8 Data on industrial production are available from the Federal Re- 
serve on the Internet at http://www.federalreserve.gov (visited Feb- 
ruary 2004). Data on trade are available from the U.S. International 
Trade Commission’s “Interactive Tariff and Trade Data Web,” on the 
Internet at http://dataweb.usitc.gov (visited February 2004). 

° See Jonathan Weisman, “Tariffs help lift U.S. steel industry, trade 
panel reports,” Washington Post, Sept. 21, 2003, p. A12. 


10 Data are from the Producer Price Commodities Index for steel mill 
products and the Producer Price Industry Index for motor vehicle parts 
and accessories. Data are available from the Bureau of Labor Statistics on 
the Internet at http://www.bls.gov (visited February 2004). 
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'! See Sholnn Freeman, “Gm, Ford, win uaw permission to close or sell 
eight facilities,” Wall Street Journal, Sept. 22, 2003, p. B2; and “America’s 
motor industry: The year of the car,” The Economist, Jan. 4, 2004, p. 47. 


2 Data on North American car and truck production are published 
by the Automotive News Data Center at www.automotivenews.com. 
See also Jeffrey Ball, Lee Hawkins, Jr., and Sholnn Freeman, “Amid 
foreign pressure, auto makers, union look to set standardized deal,” 
Wall Street Journal, Sept. 8, 2003, p. A2. 


'3 Data on industrial production for textile mills and textile product 
mills are combined. Data on industrial production in each industry are 
published by the Federal Reserve on the Internet at http:// 
www.federalreserve.gov (visited February 2004). 


14 Data on trade are available on the Internet at http:// 
dataweb.usitc.gov visited February 2004). 


'S See Edmund L. Andrews, “Textile towns appeal for help but 
quotas may not suffice,” New York Times, Nov . 20, 2003, p. Cl; 
andKen Gepfert, “Maybe Narra was actually a good thing for region,” 
Wall Street Journal, Sept. 8, 1999, p. Fl. 


‘6 See Jim Carlton, “Timber firms hope to smooth rough edges of 
cycles,” Wall Street Journal, Aug. 27, 1999, p. B4. 


'7 See United States Postal Service, “Transformation plan progress 
report,” November 2003, available on the Internet at http:// 
www.usps.com/strategicdirection/_pdf/TP-Progress-Rpt_11- 
03.pdf (visited December 2003). 


'8 See David Litwak, “Automating the front end: increasingly, shop- 
pers are doing the work of cashiers, as more U.S. supermarkets install 
self-scanning equipment to help speed patrons through the checkout 
lanes,” Grocery Headquarters, Feb. 1, 2003, p. 95; and Deena M. 
Amato-McCoy, “The road toward wireless: 1r budgets may be tight, but 
that is not stopping innovative retailers from taking advantage of 
hard returns, increased productivity and cost efficiencies associated 
with the latest wireless mobile devices,” /bid., Aug. 1, 2003, p. 53. 


'9 See Patricia Callahan and Ann Zimmerman, “Wal-Mart tops 
grocery list with supercenter format,” Wall Street Journal, May 27, 
2003, p. Bl. 


2° Data on retail sales are available from the U.S. Census Bureau on 
the Internet at http://www.census.gov (visited February 2004). See 
RoxAnna Sway, “The department store: headed for the dustbin or 
ready to re-energize?” Display and Design Ideas, June 1, 2003, p. 20. 
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costs. See Jackie Calmes, “States ask: what recovery?” Wall Street 
Journal, Dec. 10, 2003, p. A4. 


» See Jackie Calmes, “State tax hikes pick up steam, undermining 
Bush stimulus plan,” Wall Street Journal, June 9, 2003, p. Al; Gary S. 
Becker, Edward P. Lazear, and Kevin M. Murphy, ““The double benefit 
of tax cuts,” Wall Street Journal, Oct. 7, 2003, p. A20. 
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House, July 10, 2003. 
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25 See “Healthcare financing: Hospitals leaders urge Congress to 
help them care for communities,” Managed Care Weekly Digest, Feb. 
3, 2003, p. 4; Stanley B. Siegel, “How to tame healthcare costs,” 


~ Journal of Accountancy, Aug. 1, 2003, p. 83; and Vicki Kemper, “Med- 


icaid feeling the effects of the States’ fiscal crisis,” Los Angeles Times, 
Sept. 23, 2003, p. Al3. 


26 See J. Lynn Lunsford, “Trends: aviation; bigger planes, smaller 
planes, parked planes,” Wall Street Journal, Feb. 9, 2004, p. R4. 


27 Data on retail sales are available from the U.S. Census Bureau on 
the Internet at http://www.census.gov (visited February 2004). 


28 Data on the sale of new homes are available from the U.S. Census 
Bureau on the Internet at http://www.census.gov (visited February 
2004). Data on the affordability of housing are available from the 
National Association of Realtors on the Internet at http:// 
www.realtor.org (visited February 2004). Data on refinancing activ- 
ity are available from the Mortgage Bankers Association of America 
on the Internet at http://www.mbaa.org (visited February 2004). 
Information on historic mortgage rates is available from Freddie Mac 
on the Internet at http://www.freddiemac.com (visited February 
2004). 


9 Data on the sale of new homes are available from the U.S. Census 
Bureau on the Internet at http://www.census.gov (visited February 
2004). Data on the sale of existing homes are available from the 
National Association of Realtors on the Internet at http:// 
www.realtor.org (visited February 2004). 


3° At the time of publication of this article, the latest available data 
were for November 2003. The over-the-year sales growth compares 
January to November 2002 with January to November 2003. Data on 
retail sales are available from the U.S. Census Bureau on the Internet 
at http://www.census.gov (visited February 2004). 


3! For further discussion of recent trends in teen labor force partici- 
pation, see Katie Kirkland, “Declining Teen Labor Force Participa- 
tion,” in Jssues in Labor Statistics, Summary 02-06 (Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, September 2002). 


* The National Bureau of Economic Research (NBER), the generally 
recognized arbiter of business cycle turning points, designated March 
1991 as the trough of the recession that began in July 1990. Although 
this recession thus officially ended in March 1991, labor market con- 
ditions continued to be sluggish until late 1992. nBER also designated 
March 2001 as the starting date of the most recent recession and 
November 2001 as the end point. Labor market conditions again 
remained sluggish well after the official trough of the recession. This 
section and the accompanying table compare data for the quarter 
containing the NBER-designated peaks with the eighth quarter after the 
official NBER troughs. 


*’ Evidence from the March cps indicates that the proportion of 
women aged 25 to 54 who said that they were out of the labor force 
due to an illness or a disability increased from 12.6 percent in 1991 to 
21.9 percent in 2001. These data are supported by Social Security 
Administration data which show that the number of women under age 
55 who received Social Security disability benefits more than doubled 
over the same period. For further discussion of these women’s declin- 
ing participation rates see Steven Hipple, “Labor Force Participation 
during Recent Labaor Market Downturns,” /ssues in Labor Statistics, 
Summary 03-03 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, September 2003). 


** Data in this section refer to persons aged 25 and older. 
** Data presented in this section were “smoothed “ to adjust for the 


“bump “in the population in January 2003. The technique used to 
smooth these series differs from that used for the other series. Here, 


the total effect of the population revision in January 2003 was sub- 
tracted from the change from the fourth quarter of 2002 to the fourth 
quarter of 2003. The technique for the other series involves wedging 
this population effect back to the beginning of the reference period 
‘for the revision. 


© The figure represents the highest fourth-quarter level since 1995. 


*7 Estimates for these categories are seasonally adjusted independ- 
ently and do not sum to total unemployment. 


38 Data in this section compare 2003 annual averages with 2002 
annual averages. 


%° See Highlights of Women's Earnings in 2002 (Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, September 2003) for more information on women’s earnings. 


* The four census regions and the nine divisions they jointly 
comprise are composed of the following States and the District of 
Columbia: 

Northeast: New England division—Connecticut, Maine, Massa- 
chusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, Vermont; Middle Atlantic 
division—New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania. 

Midwest: East North Central division—Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, 
Ohio, Wisconsin; West North Central division—lowa, Kansas, Minne- 
sota, Missouri, Nebraska, North Dakota, South Dakota. 


South: South Atlantic division—Delaware, District of Columbia, 
Florida, Georgia, Maryland, North Carolina, South Carolina, Virginia, 
West Virginia; East South Central division—Alabama, Kentucky, Mis- 
sissippi, Tennessee; West South Central division—Arkansas, Louisi- 
ana, Oklahoma, Texas. 

West: Mountain division—Arizona, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, 
Nevada, New Mexico, Utah, Wyoming; Pacific division—Alaska, Cali- 
fornia, Hawaii, Oregon, Washington. 


“| Total nonfarm employment data are produced by the State and 
Area Current Employment Statistics program. (See box on page 4 for 
conceptual differences between employment estimates from estab- 
lishment and household surveys.) 


* The analysis of the metropolitan area data presented in this 
article is limited to the 42 areas with a population of 1.5 million or 
more as of July 1, 2002. The data reflect metropolitan area standards 
and definitions established by the U.S. Office of Management and 
Budget on June 30, 1993. 


*3 Neither unemployment nor total nonfarm employment data are 
available on a seasonally adjusted basis at the metropolitan area level. 
The estimates presented here are quarterly data that are not seasonally 
adjusted, thereby precluding any analysis of over-the-quarter changes. 
Unemployment rate data for metropolitan areas are preliminary; revised 
estimates for 2003 are scheduled to be issued on May 5, 2004. 
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Quarterly changes in total nonfarm employment, 2001-03 
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Note: Data are seasonally adjusted. 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, Current Employment Statistics program. 


eeli@~am Quarterly changes in manufacturing employment, 2001-03 
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Note: Data are seasonally adjusted. 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, Current Employment Statistics program. 
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eS telimem Over-the-year changes in government employment, 1990-2003 
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Note: Data are seasonally adjusted. 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, Current Employment Statistics program. 


elolie-aa Unemployment rate, seasonally adjusted quarterly data, 1969-2003 
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Note: Shaded regions represent recessions as designated by the National Bureau of Economic Research. 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, Current Population Survey. 
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feteaeme Change in labor force particpation rate during recent economic downturns, by age 


and sex 
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Chart 6. 


Unemployment rates of persons aged 25 and older, by educational attainment, not 
seasonally adjusted, fourth quarters, 1992-2003 
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Note: Data from 1994 on are not strictly comparable to data for 1993 and earlier years, due to the CPS redesign. Shaded region 
represents a recession as designated by the National Bureau of Economic Research. 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, Current Population Survey. 
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Nonagricultural self-employed workers, seasonally adjusted quarterly data, 1970-2003 
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Note: Shaded regions represent recessions as designated by the National Bureau of Economic Research. Beginning in 2000, 
data reflect revised population controls in the CPS and are not strictly comparable to data for earlier years. 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, Current Population Survey. 


(el telit-mam Persons employed part time for economic reasons, seasonally adjusted quarterly data, 
1970-2003 
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Note: Shaded regions represent recessions as designated by the National Bureau of Economic Research. Beginning in 1994, 
data are affected by the redesign of the Current Population Survey and are not strictly comparable to data for prior years. 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, Current Population Survey. 
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Unemployment by duration, seasonally adjusted quarterly data, 2000-2003 


Chart 9. 
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Note: Shaded region represents a recession as designated by the National Bureau of Economic Research. 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, Current Population Survey. 


oelimitm Percent of unemployed by reason, seasonally adjusted quarterly data, 2000-2003 
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Note: Shaded region represents a recession as designated by the National Bureau of Economic Research. 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, Current Population Survey. 
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Over-the-year change in unemployment rates b 


y State, seasonally adjusted, fourth 
quarter 2002 to fourth quarter 2003 
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Occupational Fatalities 


Occupational fatalities: self-employed 
workers and wage and salary workers 


Although making up just 7.4 percent of the U.S. civilian 
workforce in 2001, self-employed workers incurred 
almost 20 percent of workplace fatalities that year; 

even in the same industry or occupation, they faced risks 
different from those of their wage and salary counterparts 


Imost 20 percent’ of all the workplace 
Assi in the United States in 2001 were 
incurred by self-employed workers, a 
group that accounted for only 7.4 percent? of the 
U.S. civilian workforce that year. This article 
explores the reasons self-employed workers face 
a greater risk of fatal occupational injuries than 
that confronted by wage and salary workers. 
Self-employed workers are commonly employed 
in industries and occupations with high fatality 
rates. Even when working in the same industry 
or occupation, however, self-employed workers 
face risks different from those of their wage and 
salary counterparts, as is evidenced by the dif- 
ferent events and activities associated with their 
respective workplace fatalities. In addition, self- 
employed workers tend to have other char- 
acteristics, such as working longer hours and 
being older, that put them at a heightened risk of 
suffering a fatal work injury. 

Two methods for examining the differences 
between workplace fatalities of the self-employed 
and those of wage and salary workers are utilized 
in the analysis that follows. First, the data are 
examined in a traditional manner: fatalities and 
fatality rates by industry and occupation, and 
fatalities by event,’ worker activity, and other 
factors, are calculated. Second, a new statistic, 
the impact magnitude of exclusion, is used to 
illustrate how some occupations affect the self- 
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employed and wage and salary fatality rates dif- 
ferently. For example, excluding the occupation 
of farmers, except horticultural, from the cal- 
culations substantially decreases the disparity 
between the self-employed and wage and salary 
fatality rates, while excluding truckdrivers from 
the calculations increases the disparity. 


Methods 


Each year, the BLs Census of Fatal Occupational 
Injuries (cFoI) releases data on workplace 
fatalities. The census, which began in 1992, was 
developed to produce accurate, comprehensive, 
descriptive, timely, and accessible counts of fatal 
workplace injuries that occur during a given year. 
To meet these goals, and to ensure the validity 
of the data, the crol program utilizes a number of 
safeguards.‘ To be counted in the CFOI, the 
decedent must have a verifiable work rela- 
tionship.° Once a fatality has been confirmed to 
be work related, information about the decedent 
and the fatal incident is gathered. For the purpose 
of the analysis presented in this article, workers 
will be broken down into two categories—self- 
employed workers and wage and salary 
workers—as follows:° 


Self-employed workers consist of 
individuals who are self-employed; self- 


employed contractors; partners or owners of an 
unincorporated business, professional practice, or 
farm; and family members working in a family business.’ 


Wage and salary workers comprise all other workers 
who are working for pay or for other compensation and 
owners and employees of an incorporated business. 


Employment figures are derived from the BLs Current 
Population Survey (cps).° 


Data limitations 


Before proceeding with the analysis, some important data 
limitations must be noted. First, the cps is a survey, so some 
degree of sampling error will be incurred. Next, the fatality 
rates presented are not completely accurate, because of the 
difficulty in definitively classifying workers as self-employed 
or as wage and salary workers. Therefore, at best, the fatality 
rates presented illustrate general magnitudes and trends. 

Third, certain occupations with a small number of self- 
employed workers were excluded from the analysis. Two 
occupations that stand out in this regard are construction 
laborers and pilots. During the period studied, self-employed 
construction laborers had a fatality rate of 1,210.0, wage and 
salary construction laborers a rate of 35.4. Similarly, self- 
employed pilots incurred a fatality rate of 983.3, wage and 
salary pilots a rate of 66.1. In both occupations, self-employed 
workers' recorded employment over the period studied was very 
small: 10,000 for construction laborers and 12,000 for pilots. Using 
such small numbers is problematic because small employment 
figures can result in large shifts in the fatality rate.” 

Finally, cro categorizations can be misleading. For 
example, a farmworker can die in a car crash and be counted 
among the fatalities in the agricultural, forestry, and fishing 
industry, even if the event was only tangentially associated 
with a typical activity carried out in that industry. To deal with 
this problem, industries have been examined by occupation, 


Number and rate of fatal work injuries, self-employed workers and wage and salary workers aged 16 and older, 
private sector, 1995-2001 
Fatalities among Fatality rate ees Fatally sate 
Year Total fatalities | self-employed | of self-employed| [Tong wage of wage and 
woilters eden and salary salary 
workers workers 
Otel rere ee tes tepevtecrsoets ete 38,027 8,286 11.4 29,741 4.2 
GOS re seen csctcessctue teh ocsrnite abscess tactstastl cc hefietsent eh ccvsitashaet 5,457 1,183 11.1 4,274 4.5 
US D1S acon saaeeee aera Spee cere ee epee ee 5,563 1,203 11.3 4,360 4.5 
OO tara tetera ve, tee tntene. OR aa Se 5,582 1,251 11.7 4,331 4.3 
OOS martes SiAsen see Sere aie meres ea bss 5,411 1,228 11.8 4,183 44 
IEE senate cater npret etree atte en eee ea 5,453 1,132 let 4,321 44 
AO SI) cone hea pty aA Fee Ee eo Sel 5,316 1,170 11.6 4,146 3.9 
EO <a pert rer ie ater hrc ete ree ees ee 5,245 1,119 11.2 4,126 3.9 


and important occupations have been further subdivided by 
event or exposure. 


Overall data 


From 1995 to 2001, the annual number of fatal occupational 
injuries to workers aged 16 and older in the private sector ranged 
from a high of 5,582 in 1997 to a low of 5,245 in 2001.!° Because of 
differences in the scope of the cror and the cps, the latter of which 
counts only workers aged 16 and older, all fatalities involving 
workers under the age of 16 are excluded from the analysis. In 
addition, because self-employed workers exist only in the private 
sector, the analysis is restricted to private-sector fatalities. 
Therefore, all occupational fatalities incurred by government 
workers (which totaled 4,374 from 1995 to 2001 for all workers 16 
years and older) are excluded from the analysis."! 

Table 1 shows workplace fatalities from 1995 to 2001"? for 
self-employed workers and wage and salary workers in the 
private sector. Although wage and salary workers suffered 
more than 3 times as many fatal occupational injuries as did 
self-employed workers, there were 9 times as many workers in 
the wage and salary group than in the self-employed group. 
To account for this disparity in employment, the fatality rate 
is a better statistic to use than the number of fatalities. The 
fatality rate is the number of workplace fatalities per 100,000 
workers in a given industry, occupation, or other group over 
a specified period.'* When fatality rates are compared, it 
becomes evident that self-employed workers were 2.7 times 
more likely to be victims of fatal work injuries than their wage 
and salary counterparts. 


Fatalities among workers by industry 


Some industries have inherently higher fatality rates than 
others, regardless of whether the worker is self-employed or 
working for a wage or salary. A worker in the agriculture, 
forestry, and fishing industry, for example, is more likely to 
suffer a fatal work injury than is a worker in the finance, 
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insurance, and real estate industry. The reason is that the 
typical activities performed in the agriculture, forestry, and - 
fishing industry are more hazardous than those performed in 
the finance, insurance, and real estate industry. With that in 
mind, it is important to determine whether being a self- 
employed worker means that one is more likely to work in 
certain industries than if one were a wage and salary worker. 

As illustrated in table 2, self-employed workers were more 
prevalent in industries with high fatality rates. Almost one- 
third of the self-employed workforce was employed in 
industries with high overall fatality rates (greater than 10). By 
contrast, only 16 percent of the wage and salary workforce 
was employed in industries with high fatality rates. Most of 
the disparity comes from the large presence of self-employed 
workers in the agriculture, forestry, and fishing industry and 
in the construction industry. Notably, self-employed workers 
were 7 times more likely to be a member of the agriculture, 
forestry, and fishing industry than were wage and salary 
workers. Because the self-employed are more likely to work in 
“dangerous” industries (industries with a fatality. rate of 10 or 
more), self-employed workers are more at risk for fatal 
workplace injuries. 

Not only do the figures in table 2 underscore the large 
percentage of self-employed workers in the agriculture, 
forestry, and fishing industry, but also, table 3 shows that this 
industry was the only one to have more occupational fatalities 


Fatality rate and employment distribution by industry division, self-employed workers and wage and salary 
workers aged 16 and older, private sector, 1995-2001 


from the self-employed category (3,231, which made up 39.0 
percent of all self-employed fatalities) than from the wage and 
salary category (2,190, which accounted for 7.4 percent of all 
wage and salary fatalities). 


Fatalities among workers by occupation 


Self-employed workers had higher fatality rates than wage 
and salary workers had in every industry except for con- 
struction. Much of the variation within industry was due to 
the different occupations that wage and salary workers and 
self-employed workers held in those industries. Table 4 shows 
the 10 occupations with the most occupational fatalities to 
self-employed workers, along with the percentage of total 
employment that each occupation constituted for both self- 
employed and wage and salary workers. — 

Self-employed workers are more likely than wage and salary 
workers to be employed in occupations with high fatality rates, 
including farmers, except horticultural; construction trades; 
timber-cutting and logging occupations; and fishers, in- 
cluding captains and officers of vessels. Each of these 
occupations has a high overall fatality rate, and the self- 
employed were at least twice as likely as wage and salary 
workers to be employed in such occupations. 

Collectively, the 10 occupations in table 4 accounted for 
6,472 (78.1 percent) of the total private-sector self-employed 
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Percent of Percent of 
Industry Overall fatality rate self-employed wage and salary 
workers workers 
IVI Gx cacivcs senangc rex sizer ecep varagagetapuntsteeesa ener aie cnce caterer worse 26.0 0.2 0.6 
Agriculture, forestry, And fiSNing .........ccssseeseseeeeees 23.2 13.7 1.9 
CONSEUCHON Mise ssieetieinss tanteteet eves Size 13.9 14.8 6.5 
Transportation and public utilities . 12.4 41 7.1 
WhOSaIS TAGE” circle... eoscorentestaystrariananes Senet ae 4.7 2.8 4.7 
MENUTACEUFINGG tanec ered ertesre outed vented Muvico 3.4 3.9 19.4 
FROLAI| TAAG: res ccves exp exeanusscvan staat tatasastuasedeun cee cutnaeseieante 2.8 13.4 20.1 
DOPVICGS ceapancecesscccodeh call cole tutes Wiesel Gee ana ea kaha 2.0 40.8 32.3 
Finance, insurance, and real estate ..........cccccceeeseees , 6.3 ee 
Number and rate of fatal work injuries by industry, self-employed workers and wage and salary workers aged 
16 and older, private sector, 1995-2001 
Fatalities among Fatality rate Fatalities among Fatality rate 
Industry self-employed of self-employed wage and salary of wage and salary 
' workers workers workers workers 
Agriculture, forestry, and fishing ..........sccccesssseaceseseees 3,231 32.5 2 
Fretalll ts. diacocisasacravesnseacdtetiag 1,229 12.7 3,008 21 
SSONUAP CHO N tie eec se chsadalsaomso at 1220 11.4 6,709 14.5 
SONVICOS er arraetaretarecresltis.caciiste comme ch taketereiverisdatert trees 1,048 3.5 4,218 
Transportation and public utilities... cesses eeees 698 23.3 5,956 
Rta ERC gy ane EM wcccria iandecmnataces: 453 16.0 4,395 
WiNOlOSAIG trade’ ccs. ceetersrccstes assets cthaeetes eee meen ene 183 8.9 1 495 
Finance, insurance, and real estate «0.0.0.0... eee 134 2.9 566 
MIU Fae to eaten eect reeare alice niaxccrcsussuestrcteh eens 52 42.3 1,010 


private sector, 1995-2001 


Overall fatality rate, number of fatal work injuries, and employment distribution over occupations with the most 
fatalities among the self-employed, self-employed workers and wage and salary workers aged 16 and older, 


Fatalities Fatalities Percent of 
Occupation oe among | Percentof | amongwage | wage and 
Pia Sea sdb and salary salary 
employ: em 
heed workers employment 
Farmers, except horticultural! .................ccsccsssesseeceoeee 29.6 2,300 9.3 82 3 
Salesoccupationsie. we ee ee a Re a7, 1,096 16.5 1,877 oer 
Managers and administrators, 1.6.0.2 .......ccecesseceeeeees 2.9 TAWE 9.3 Wie 6.2 
GONSMUCHION ACCS tence teone cere teen terse dite 648 10.7 3,487 4A 
AIGUCKGHIVERSE Nts: 5. iat ee ee. sere rene or, 28.0 525 2.5 5,218 2.6 
arimWONKOrS1OUlGls cect yracincedeegs ease es eee 23.6 348 6 997 of 
Managers, food-serving and lodging establishments ... 5.0 239 2.0 242 ial 
Timber-cutting and logging occupations ..................... 140.1 216 5} 476 04 
Vehicle and mobile equipment mechanics, repairers ..... as 192 2.1 697 1.4 
Fishers, including captains and officers of vessels ...... 132.7 191 £ 255 02 


‘ Excludes horticultural farmers and farm managers. 
? n.e.c. = not elsewhere classified. 
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’ Includes other farmworkers and other supervisors of farmworkers. 


| Table 5. | Number and rate of fatal work injuries, selected occupations, self-employed workers and wage and salary workers 


Fatalities Fatality rate Fatalities Fatality rate 
A among self- of self- among wage of wage and 
Occupation employed employed and salary cay 
workers! workers workers workers 
SS SS SS ee eee oe ee ee 
Farimerssrexceptnomicultural?scisccte.-ccceetevaseayevaccsracose sees 2,300 33.9 82 6.5 
BS AIOSIOCCUP ANON S wie: uvassacahcases<fnspaussaastecea vatsenbtiap testes staravee 1,096 9.2 1,877 1.9 
Managers and administrators, 1.€.C.9 ..........:ccsesceeseeeeeees Tavs 10.6 777 1.8 
Machine opertators, assemblers, and inspectors ............ 83 6.1 1,446 2.8 
Technicians and related support occupations .................- 132 24.6 915 3.6 
Managers, food-serving and lodging establishments ......... 239 16.5 242 3.0 
Fishers, including captains and officers of vessels ............ 191 91.8 255 199.2 
RAN IMIWOMKENS OLN GN tecee cree tte cu cetcavsescetdcnseeest cuss soacecbessessas 348 81.5 997 18.9 
Timber-cutting and fogging occupations ..............-s0:sese 216 118.0 476 153.1 
Precision production OCCUPATIONS ............:.::cccseeseeeseeeseeeeees 74 5.6 597 25 


1 Pertains only to occupations with at least 35 workplace fatalities from 
1995 to 2001. 


fatalities for workers aged 16 and older. By contrast, those 
occupations made up 14,108 (47.4 percent) of the private- 
sector wage and salary fatalities for workers in the same age 
group. In addition, workers in those occupations constituted 
more than half of the self-employed workforce, but only three- 
tenths of the wage and salary workforce. Hence, self-em- 
ployed workers were more likely than wage and salary workers 
to work in those occupations and also were more likely to be 
fatally injured while working in them. 

Not all of the variation in fatalities and fatality rates 
between wage and salary workers and the self-employed can 
be explained by the fact that the two groups tend to be 
employed in different industries and occupations. Table 5 
shows that, of the occupations listed, self-employed workers, 
except those employed as fishers or timber cutters, are more 
likely than wage and salary workers to have higher fatality 


$n.e.c. = not elsewhere classified. 
4 Includes other farmworkers and other supervisors of farmworkers. 


? Excludes horticultural farmers and farm managers. 


rates when working in the same occupation.'* In some occu- 
pations, the difference in fatality rates is substantial. 

Examining in more detail some selected occupations with 
much higher self-employed fatality rates than wage and salary 
fatality rates highlights the differences in risks faced by the 
two categories of workers. 


Farmers, except horticultural. The occupation with the most 
self-employed fatalities was farmers, except horticultural.'° The 
self-employed outnumbered wage and salary workers in overall 
employment in this occupation by a ratio of more than 5:1. From 
1995 to 2001, 82 wage and salary workers in the occupation died 
from work-related injuries, while 2,300 self-employed workers in 
the occupation were killed at work. Thus, self-employed farmers 
had 28 times as many occupational fatalities, but only 5 times as 
many workers. In addition, the occupation accounted for less 
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than half of 1 percent of the total wage and salary fatalities, but 
for more than one-fourth of the total self-employed fatalities, 
from 1995 to 2001. 

Looking at both the characteristics of the decedents and 
the fatal incidents themselves, one sees that self-employed 
farmers who died at work were 4 times’® more likely to be 
victims of an overturned vehicle in a nonhighway area than 
were wage and salary farmers. Workers 55 and older made up 
two-thirds of the self-employed fatalities, but only two-fifths 
of the wage and salary fatalities. 


Sales occupations. Wage and salary sales workers out- 
numbered self-employed sales workers by a ratio of more than 
8:1 from 1995 to 2001. During that period, 1,877 deaths were 
recorded for wage and salary sales workers, and 1,096 self- 
employed sales workers were fatally injured. This occupation 
accounted for 6.3 percent of the fatalities to wage and salary 
workers, and 13.2 percent of the fatalities to self-employed 
workers, from 1995 to 2001. 

Self-employed sales workers who were killed at work were 
more likely than wage and salary sales workers to be victims of 
workplace violence. Homicides accounted for 707 (64.5 percent) 
of the deaths of the self-employed and 930 (49.5 percent) of 
the deaths of wage and salary workers. Whereas 36.1 percent 
of the murdered self-employed workers in sales occupations 
were age 55 and older, only 14.4 percent of the wage and salary 
workers killed in that manner were in that age range. Self- 
inflicted injuries totaled 86 (7.8 percent) for the self-employed 
and 85 (4.5 percent) for wage and salary workers. 


Managers of food-serving and lodging establishments. A 
total of 242 wage and salary workers died from a fatal 
occupational injury while employed in this occupation from 
1995 to 2001. Self-employed workers incurred 239 fatalities 


Table 6. 


Number of fatalities and percentage of total fatalities for the most common events or exposures causing a workplace 
fatality, self-employed workers and wage and salary workers aged 16 and older, private sector, 1995-2001 


during that time. While the number of workplace fatalities 
was similar for both self-employed workers and wage and 
salary workers in the occupation, self-employed workers faced 
a fatality rate more than 5 times greater than the fatality rate 
for wage and salary workers. 

The events leading to an occupational fatality were similar 
in both categories, with homicide the cause of death of 161 
self-employed workers and 176 wage and salary workers. 
Self-employed workers who incurred a workplace fatality also 
were twice as likely as wage and salary workers to take their 
own lives in this occupation. Workers aged 55 and older made 
up 38.9 percent of the fatalities of the self-employed and 9.1 
percent of those of wage and salary workers. 


Farmworkers, other. From 1995 to 2001, 997 wage and salary 
workers categorized as “farmworkers, other’”” lost their lives 
due to workplace injuries. In that same period, 348 self- 
employed farmworkers were victims of fatal workplace injuries. 
Fatally injured self-employed farmworkers were approximately 
twice as likely to be victims of overturned vehicles in a non- 
highway area as were wage and salary workers. Self-employed 
farmworkers also were twice as likely as wage and salary farm- 
workers to be operating a-farm vehicle at the time of their 
death. Self-employed workers aged 55 and older accounted 
for 42.2 percent of the total fatalities of self-employed workers 
in this occupation, while wage and salary workers aged 55 
and older constituted 25.8 percent of the total fatalities of 
wage and salary workers in the occupation. 


Factors in intraoccupational variation 


Although the disparity in fatalities and fatality rates by 
industry was largely a result of self-employed workers being 
employed in occupations (particularly farmers) with higher 


Percent of Percent of 
Fatalities total Fatalities total 
Event or exposure among self- fatalities among wage fatalities 
employed among self- and salary among wage 
workers employed workers and salary 
workers workers 
HOMICIDE ....-sesescssornsesesennsesurenrenccenssennesnscenssstneenosataneees 1,396 16.8 3,360 “i 11.3 
Nonhighway noncollision accident ............c..cccc0e0eeeeee 1,087 13.1 1,001 3.4 
SIUC IBY OG] Ct vizs.cdecenv ates ape ceatiar steveeeeleeaters 927 11.2 2.813 9.5 
Falls War l6vili.cc iets eek taaae th 751 9.1 3,539 11.9 
Highway collision between vehicles and/or mobile 
XACT It Pada cites stacsesaesn sasauetauan teeters castebote teens 514 
CO a I SE NRT 458 56 es a 
Caught in or compressed by equipment or objects .... 431 5:2 1,481 
Highway noncollision accident .............cscsecseceesceeeeeeees 353 
Contact with GleCtric CUFTONE .......cccccccsesscsvecsescecsessecesss 
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fatality rates than wage and salary workers in those industries, 
the variations in fatalities and fatality rates by occupation 

,were attributable primarily to self-employed workers having 
employment characteristics different from those of wage and 
salary workers. These characteristics are indicative of the 
different types of workers in the self-employed category and 
the different risks self-employed workers undertake. 

The event that led to the occupational fatality illustrates 
the different risks faced by wage and salary workers compared 
with self-employed workers in certain occupations. It is 
instructive to see how that event and other factors, such as 
the activity the worker was engaged in at the time of the 
fatality, the worker’s time on the job, and the worker’s age, 
affect wage and salary workers and self-employed workers as 
a whole. By examining the event that triggered the fatality and 
the activity the employee was performing at the time of the 
fatal injury, one can better understand how the risks differ 
across the two kinds of worker. Table 6 shows the events 
most commonly associated with workplace fatalities incurred 
by self-employed workers. 

The data show that self-employed workers were more sus- 
ceptible than wage and salary workers to workplace death by 
homicide; by a nonhighway, noncollision accident;'* by being 
struck by an object; and by self-inflicted injuries. The first two of 
these causes of death are closely related to the two activities in 
table 7 that a self-employed worker was most likely to be 
performing at the time of his or her death: tending a retail 
establishment and driving or operating a farm vehicle. These 
activities accounted for 12.1 percent and 12.0 percent, respec- 
tively, of the total workplace fatalities of self-employed workers. 
Those same two activities made up 5.1 percent and 0.8 percent of 
the total fatalities of wage and salary workers. Although the cro! 
does not track statistics related to safety measures in the 
workplace, one can infer why these percentages differ. Small 


} Table 7. Number of fatalities and percentage of total fatalities for the most common activity performed at the time of the 
fatality, self-employed workers and wage and salary workers aged 16 and older, private sector, 1995-2001 


“mom-and-pop” retail establishments may be more attractive 
to robbers because security is likely to be less than in other 
stores. Self-employed farmers might have to make do with 
unsafe equipment or may simply ignore safety concerns in 
order to stay competitive. In both cases, increased safety 
measures, more commonly associated with larger businesses 
(which employ primarily wage and salary workers), would likely 
decrease the number of workplace fatalities. In one study by 
Martin E. Personick and Janice A. Windau, the authors wrote, 
“{S]elf-employed individuals typically earn less than their 
wage and salary counterparts and, thus, appear to have few 
extra resources to spend on safety education and equipment 
that often are provided by employers at little or no cost to 
their wage and salary workers.”!” 

Another characteristic that differs between wage and 
salary workers and self-employed workers is the time spent at 
work. The self-employed work longer hours than their wage 
and salary counterparts, and longer hours translate into 
prolonged exposure to workplace hazards. Personick and 
Windau also looked at the difference in workweeks for the 
two classes of workers. Data from 1993 show that self- 
employed workers typically had a workweek that was 7 hours 
longer than that of wage and salary workers in the agriculture 
industry and 5 hours longer in the nonagricultural industries.”° 
Data from 1999 indicated that the self-employed still worked 
longer hours than workers in the wage and salary category, 
but the differences had fallen to 2.2 hours per week longer in 
agricultural industries and 0.6 hour longer in nonagricultural 
industries.”! As for the expanded workweek’s effects on self- 
employed workers, Personick and Windau wrote, “Thus, the 
average self-employed worker is exposed to work hazards for 
a longer period of time and also may be more subject to the 
effects of fatigue while operating a vehicle or hazardous 
machinery.” Self-employed workers in agriculture might be 


any of the other categories. 


Percent of De Percent of 
Fatalities total fatalities Fatalities total fatalities 
Worker activity' among self- among self- among wage among wage 
employed employed and salary and salary 
workers workers workers workers 
Tending a retail establishment ..............::cseeeeeeeeeeeeee 1,003 12a 1,509 Bil 
Driving or operating a farm Vehicle ..............seeeeeeeeees 993 12.0 228 8 
Repairing Or MAINtAINING ............-...scsssesensesseacesereerenee 690 8.3 2,148 12 
PUPA VERT) et CVC Keareeence se snttncaceasers se <cceoes--nncctnestcnaseonarsncese 650 78 4,744 16.0 
Constructing, assembling, or dismantling ................++ 413 5.0 2,946 9.9 
Logging, trimming, OF PrUNING ........-...eeeeeeeeeeeteteeesees 373 4.5 659 2.2 
DFiVING AN AUTOMODIIE ...........-..ceeecescercrceceecenceceeeedeeeees 273 3.3 1,768 5.9 
Operating farm MACHINETY .........csccseccsssssescceecseseeeseeeee 265 3.2 87 ) 
FIYING @ PlANe .......-.-sseseeseeceneeencseecneeeceeteererscessersnsseenees 209 2.5 619 Za 
Caring for or tending to an Animal ..........-.eeseereeeees 153 1.8 82 3 
‘The categories “physical activity, not elsewhere classified” and “activity, not elsewhere classified” are excluded. These categories had, respectively, 41 4 
and 715 fatalities from 1995 to 2001 and are excluded because they refer, not to any specific activity, but to a diverse set of activities that do not fall into 
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ivole)(-asea Impact magnitude of exclusion, 


number, and rate of fatal work injuries for occupations with the largest negative 
impact magnitude of exclusion for self-employed workers and wage and salary workers aged 16 and older, 


particularly affected by the longer workweek, and the fatigue 
that Personick and Windau describe may be a reason that 
self-employed workers are much more likely than wage and 
salary workers to be killed while operating farm vehicles and 
machinery. 

Finally, self-employed workers were older. From 1995 to 
2001, 11.2 percent of the private-sector wage and salary 
workforce was aged 55 and older. By contrast, 24.5 percent of 
the private-sector self-employed workforce was 55 and older. 
During that same period, 5,183 fatalities were recorded for 
wage and salary workers aged 55 and older, a figure that 
represented 17.4 percent of all fatalities of wage and salary 
workers during that period. Among the self-employed, those 
aged 55 and older accounted for 3,561 workplace fatalities 
from 1995 to 2001, a figure that represented 43.0 percent of all 
fatalities of self-employed workers during the period. Thus, 
self-employed workers are more likely to be older, and, as a 
percentage, older workers account for more fatalities among 
the self-employed than among wage and salary workers. 

Another factor to consider is the relationship between self- 
employment and age. Do self-employed workers have higher 
fatality rates because they are more likely to be older than 
wage and salary workers, or do older workers have a higher 
fatality rate because they are more likely to be self-employed? 
The following tabulation shows the fatality rates of two age 
groups of self-employed workers and wage and salary workers 
from 1995 to 2001: 


Age of worker Self-employed Wage and salary 
VGHOVSANY CATS sts. .secsseve 8.6 3.9 
55 years and older ........ 20.0 6.5 


Both the type of worker (self-employed or wage and salary) 
and the age of the worker seem to affect the fatality rate. 
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private sector, 1995-2001 
Fatalities Fatality Fatalities Fatality rate 
: Impact among self- rate of self- among wage of wage and 
Occupation magnitude employed employed and salary salary 
of exclusion workers! | workers workers workers 
| 

Farmers, except horticultural? ............:ccssessssesesseeeeseees -20.2 2,300 33.9 82 
SaleSiOCCI PAtiOms eeecrssce ce eeet cence ctap es centanaestectnaxcernerere 4.3 1,096 9.2 1,877 As 

ini 777 1.8 
Managers and administrators, 1.€.C.9 .......:ccsecereeeeee -3.0 (ATE 10.6 st 
Machine operators, assemblers, and inspectors ....... =1.5 83 6.1 1,446 H 
Technicians and related support occupations. ............ —1.3 132 24.6 915 3.6 
Managers, food-serving and lodging establishments .... —1.2 239 16.5 242 3.0 
Fishers, including captains and officers of vessels .. 12 191 91.8 255 199.2 
ANMWOLKEIS OUNC Leas cee canna care see saceok coe catenevn asec econ -1.0 348 81.5 997 18.9 
Timber-cutting and logging Occupations .............+++ —8 216 118.0 476 153.1 
Precision production OCCUPATIONS ..........c:ccececeeeeees -—5 74 5.6 597 25 

1 Pertains only to occupations with at least 35 workplace fatalities from 3 n.e.c. = not elsewhere classified. 
1995 to 2001. 4Includes other farmworkers and other supervisors of farmworkers. 
2 Excludes horticultural farmers and farm managers. 


Regardless of age, the fatality rate of the self-employed is 
greater than that of wage and salary workers. Likewise, regard- 
less of the type of worker, the fatality rate of workers aged 55 
and older is greater than the fatality rate of workers aged 16 to 
54. Further study is necessary to determine the exact nature 
of this relationship. 


Impact magnitude of exclusion 


Neither the number of fatalities nor the fatality rate can be 
used exclusively to pinpoint the impact a particular occupation 
has on overall fatality rates for the self-employed and for 
wage and salary workers. For example, excluding an occu- 
pation with a high fatality rare for the self-employed, but with 
relatively few self-employed fatalities, will not, by itself, 
greatly affect the disparity between the fatality rates for the 
two groups of workers, because the number of fatalities is too 
small to produce any meaningful change. Likewise, an 
occupation with a large number of fatalities incurred by the 
self-employed will not necessarily affect the disparity between 
the two groups’ fatality rates; the effect that occupation has 
on the rate for wage and salary workers must also be taken 
into account. 

In this analysis, the impact magnitude of exclusion”? is 
used to rank occupations. This statistic shows the impact of 
excluding an occupation from calculations of the fatality rates 
of both the self-employed and wage and salary workers. 
Specifically, the impact magnitude of exclusion measures the 
percent change in the ratio of the fatality rates if a given 
occupation is excluded. For example, the ratio of the overall 
fatality rate of the self-employed to the fatality rate of wage 
and salary workers is 11.4/4.2, or 2.7:1. If farmers are excluded 
from the calculations of the fatality rate of the self-employed, 
then the rate decreases from 11.4 to 9.1. If farmers are similarly — 


Chart 1. 


Impact magnitude of exclusion for selected occupations, private sector, 1995-2001 


Farmers, except horticultural 
Sales occupations 


Managers and administrators, 
n.e.c. 


Machine operators, assemblers, 
and inspectors 


Technicians and related support 
occupations 


Truckdrivers 
Construction trades 


Personal service 
occupations 


Writers, authors, and athletes 


Sales representatives, finance 
and business services 


NOTE: n.e.c. = not elsewhere classified. 


excluded from the calculations of the fatality rate of wage and 
salary workers, then the rate decreases from 4.169 to 4.164. 
The ratio of the two fatality rates once farmers have been 
excluded is 9.1/4.164, or 2.2:1, a decrease of 20.2 percent from 
the original ratio. So the —20.2 figure in table 8 means that 
excluding farmers results in a 20.2-percent decrease in the 
ratio between the fatality rates of the two categories of worker. 

The impact magnitude of exclusion identifies the occu- 
pations that drive the disparity between the two fatality rates. 
Once these occupations are identified, they can be examined 
to determine why they contribute to the disparity. In this 
analysis, farmers and truckdrivers are examples of occupations 
that, if excluded, have a large effect on the disparity between 
the fatality rates. Interestingly, however, the two occupations 
affect the disparity in different ways. 

With the use of the impact magnitude of exclusion, it is 
easy to see which occupations have the greatest effect on the 
disparity between the fatality rates of the two categories of 
workers. Farmers make up the occupation with the greatest 
effect: both fatality rates decrease when the occupation is 
excluded from fatality rate calculations, but the fatality rate of 
the self-employed decreases at a far greater rate than that of 
wage and salary workers. Excluding sales occupations from 
both rate calculations would increase both rates; however, 
the fatality rate of wage and salary workers increases faster 
than the fatality rate of the self-employed, decreasing the 
disparity between the ratio of the two rates. Finally, excluding 
managers of food-serving and lodging establishments would 


0 


Impact magnitude of exclusion 


decrease the fatality rate of the self-employed and increase 
that of wage and salary workers, decreasing the disparity be- 
tween the rates. 

By contrast, excluding other occupations can actually widen 
the gap between the two fatality rates. The leading occupation 
that, if excluded, causes the ratio to increase is truckdrivers. This 
occupation represents 17.5 percent of the total workplace 
fatalities of wage and salary workers from 1995 to 2001 and 6.3 
percent of the total workplace fatalities of the self-employed. The 
fatality rate for wage and salary truckdrivers (27.9) is more than 6 
times greater than the overall fatality rate of wage and salary 
workers (4.2), while the fatality rate for self-employed truck- 
drivers is just 2.5 times greater than the overall fatality rate for 
the self-employed. Excluding truckdrivers increases the ratio of 
the fatality rates by 13.4 percent. Thus, the impact magnitude of 
exclusion is an effective means of determining which occupations 
affect the ratio between the fatality rates of self-employed and 
wage and salary workers the most—regardless of whether 
the exclusion of the occupation increases or decreases the 
ratio. Chart 1 shows occupations that have large positive, 
and occupations that have large negative, impact magnitudes 
of exclusion. 

Using the impact magnitude of exclusion to rank occu- 
pations highlights an interesting point about the types of 
occupations that contribute to the disparity in fatality rates. 
For example, self-employed machine operators, assemblers, 
and inspectors do not have a high number of occupational 
fatalities, nor do they face a high fatality rate. Yet, excluding 
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machine operators, assemblers, and inspectors decreases the 
disparity between the fatality rates of self-employed workers 
and wage and salary workers, whereas excluding an occupation 
such as truckdrivers, which has both a high number of fatalities 
(525) and a high fatality rate among the self-employed in the 
occupation (29.1), actually increases the disparity.” This example 
shows why it is necessary to look at an occupation’s effect on 
the fatality rates of both kinds of workers in order to gauge its 
impact on the disparity between those rates. 


Summary and conclusions 


The disparity in fatalities and fatality rates between self- 
employed workers and wage and salary workers is attributable 
mainly to two factors: (1) self-employed workers are more likely 
to work in industries and occupations with higher fatality rates; 
and (2) when the two categories of workers are in the same 
occupation, self-employed workers have certain characteristics 
that make them more likely than wage and salary workers to 
suffer a fatal injury. The former explains much of the variation in 
overall fatalities and in the overall fatality rate between wage and 
salary workers and self-employed workers. The latter is more 
applicable to variations in the intraoccupational fatality rate. 

Self-employed workers face a greater risk of suffering a 
fatal work injury than do wage and salary workers. Compared 
with a wage and salary worker, a self-employed worker 


* is much more likely to be employed in the 
agricultural, forestry, and fishing industry. 


¢ is more likely to be killed while tending a retail 
establishment; driving or operating a farm 


Notes 


vehicle; performing logging, trimming, or pruning; 
operating farm machinery; or tending animals. 


e is more likely to perish as a result of a homicide; 
from a nonhighway, noncollision accident; 
through being struck by an object; or by means 
of a self-inflicted injury. 


¢ spends more time working. 


e is older. 


An important factor in the fatality rate difference comes 
from one occupation: farmers. From 1995 to 2001, farmers had 
28 times more fatalities among the self-employed than among 
wage and salary workers. More than 27 percent of all fatalities 
suffered by the self-employed were incurred by farmers, while 
less than one-half of 1 percent of all fatalities among wage 
and salary workers came from that occupation. 

The intraoccupational variation in fatality rates is attrib- 
utable mainly to the different risks associated with the work 
activities of wage and salary workers, compared with those of 
self-employed workers. Differences in the event or exposure 
leading up to the fatality and in the activity the worker was 
engaged in at the time of the fatality show that self-employed 
workers in a given occupation face greater risks than wage 
and salary workers in the same occupation. These increased 
risks also could be indicative of lesser safety measures for 
self-employed workers. Also, the self-employed worked 
longer hours and therefore may have been exposed to 
workplace hazards for greater periods. Finally, self-employed 
workers were older, and older workers had a much higher 
fatality rate than younger ones. CO 
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' All workplace fatality data are from the BLs Census of Fatal 
Occupational Injuries (cro1), Although the CFoI counts all workers, 
regardless of age, fatality figures in this article are for workers in 
private industry aged 16 and older. Also, workplace fatalities for which 
the decedent’s age was not known were excluded. 


* Employment data are from the Current Population Survey (cps), 
a survey conducted by the U.S. Census Bureau for the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. (See note 8 for more information about the cps.) 

+ According to the Occupational Injury and Illness Classification 
System, the event or exposure describes the manner in which the fatal 
injury was produced. 


* The program usually requires at least two independent sources to 
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confirm that a fatality is indeed work related. Many different types of 
sources, such as death certificates, newspaper accounts, workers’ 
compensation reports, and Federal and State agency reports, are used 
to verify that a fatality occurred during work. 


* A work relationship exists if an event or exposure results in a fatal 
injury or illness to a person (1) on the employer’s premises and the 
person was there to work or (2) off the employer’s premises and the 
person was there to work or the event or exposure was related to 
the person’s work status as an employee. The employer’s premises 
include buildings, grounds, parking lots, and other facilities and 
property used in the conduct of business. Work is defined as legal duties, 
activities, or tasks that produce a product as a result and that are performed 
in exchange for money, goods, services, profit, or benefit. 


* It is important to note that classifying workers into these two 
categories is not an easy task, for at least two reasons. First, in 
many occupations—particularly the agricultural ones—it can be 
difficult to determine whether the worker is self-employed or working © 
for a wage or salary. Second, it must be determined whether a self- 


employed worker, who may be more likely to work out of the home 
or a car than a wage and salary worker would be, was “at work” when 
he or she was killed. 


’ The cps uses a similar definition for self-employed. See Current 
Population Survey: Design and Methodology, Technical Paper 63Rrv, p. 
5-4, for more data; on the Internet at http://www.census.gov/prod/ 
2002pubs/tp63rv.pdf. 


* The crs surveys the civilian noninstitutional population, which 
includes U.S. residents who are 16 and older. Data are gathered on a 
monthly basis from a sample of 60,000 households. Individuals in 
institutions, such as prisons or nursing facilities, and those in the 
Armed Forces are not counted in the survey. The croi, which collects 
data on military workplace fatalities occurring in the United States, 
uses resident military employment figures from the U.S. Department of 
Defense. For more information, visit http://www.bls.gov/opub/hom/ 
homch1_a.htm. 


° For more information about this topic, see Guy A. Toscano, 


“Dangerous Jobs” Compensation and Working Conditions, summer 
1997, pp 57-60. 


'0 Data for 2001 are preliminary. 


'' Because all those working for a government entity are wage and 
salary workers, and because some occupations, such as military 
positions, are inherently governmental, including government 
workers would skew the analysis. Some industries and occupations 
are populated predominately with either self-employed workers or 
wage and salary workers. In each of these industries and occupations, 
however, a worker can either be self-employed or be a wage or salary 
worker. This is not possible with government employees, so, because 
the purpose of the analysis presented herein is to compare and contrast 
self-employed workers with wage and salary workers, government 
workers are not included. 


’ None of the figures from 2001 include victims of the September 
11 terrorist attacks. 


‘3 The fatality rate represents the number of fatal occupational 
injuries per 100,000 workers. Fatality rates can be calculated for a 
year or for a number of years. The formula is R = (N/W) x 100,000, 
where R is the fatality rate, N is the number of fatal work injuries in 
a particular field, and W is the number of workers in that field. For 
example, 80 self-employed roofers were the victims of fatal work 
injuries from 1995 to 2001, and there were 311,000 self-employed 
roofers employed during that period. (The employment figure 
reflects the sum of each year’s employment of self-employed 
roofers from 1995 to 2001.) So the fatality rate for roofers from 
1995 to 2001 was (80/311,000) x 100,000, or 25.7. In effect, the 
fatality rate standardizes the figures and makes comparisons across 
different employee populations possible. 


'4 Occupations are ranked by impact magnitude, introduced later in the 
analysis. 


‘5 Those in this occupation are considered to be operators or 
managers of a farm. From here on in this section, for convenience’ 
sake, the simple term farmers will be used in place of the more 
cumbersome farmers, except horticultural. 


16 To derive this figure, the percentage of nonhighway accidents in 
which a self-employed farmer was killed in or by an overturned vehicle, 
relative to all fatalities to self-employed farmers, was divided by the 
percentage of nonhighway incidents wherein a wage and salary farmer 
was killed in or by an overturned vehicle, relative to all fatalities to 
wage and salary farmers. This ratio also is used to derive subsequent 
similar figures. 


In the case at hand, 577 of the 2,300 workplace fatalities to self- 
employed farmers were due to a nonhighway accident involving an 
overturned vehicle. In contrast, just 5 of the 82 workplace fatalities to 
wage and salary farmers were due to a nonhighway accident involving 
an overturned vehicle. The ratio (577/2,300)/(5/82) yields 4.11, a 
figure that is rounded to 4 in the text. 


'’ The occupation titled “farmworkers, other” consists of 
nonmanagerial workers on a farm. In what follows, those in this 
occupation will be called, simply, farmworkers. 


'8 A nonhighway, noncollision accident is a transportation accident 
that occurs off the highway and that does not involve a collision. Two 
examples of this type of accident are the overturning of a vehicle and 
a worker’s falling from a moving vehicle. 


'9 Martin E. Personick and Janice A. Windau, “Self-employed 
individuals fatally injured at work,” Monthly Labor Review, August 
1995, pp. 24-30; quote from p. 25. 


2” Ibid., p. 25. 


21 Visit http://www.census.gov/prod/2001 pubs/statab/secl3. 
pdf; see table 656. 


2 Personick and Windau, “Self-employed individuals,” p. 56. 


3 To derive the impact magnitude of exclusion, the overall fatality 
rates are calculated first. A total of 8,286 fatalities was recorded for the 
self-employed from 1995 to 2001. The total self-employed employment 
for that time was 72,656,000. Thus, the fatality rate was 11.4. For wage 
and salary workers, 29,741 fatalities were recorded from 1995 to 2001. 
Total wage and salary employment for that period was 713,458,000. 
Therefore, the fatality rate was 4.169. Dividing the rates yields the fatality 
ratio: 11.4/4.169 = 2.7:1. 

Next, the fatality rates are recalculated after the given occupation 
is excluded from the fatality rate equations. Excluding the fatalities 
suffered by farmers (2,300), and excluding employment (6,790,000), 
from the calculation of the fatality rate for the self-employed yields 
(5,986/65,866,000) x 100,000, or 9.1. For wage and salary workers, 
excluding the fatalities from farmers (82), and excluding employment 
(1,266,000), from the fatality rate calculation yields (29,659/ 
712,192,000) x 100,000, or 4.164. 

Next, the new rates are divided one by the other to obtain the 
new ratio: 9.1/4.164 = 2.2:1. It remains to determine how much the 
new ratio differs from the previous rate. Here, (2.2 — 2.7)/2.7 = 
—20.2 percent. (The figures reflect rounding, and a negative result 
indicates that the difference between the ratios has become smaller.) 

The equations for calculating the impact magnitude of exclusion 
are 

(FS/ES) x 100,000 = RS, 


(FW/EW ) x 100,000 = RW, 
(RS/RW,) = RSW, 
[(FS — FS )/(ES, — ES_)] x 100,000 = RS_, 
[(FW, — FW,)/(EW, — EW,)] x 100,000 = RW_, 
RS /RW, = RSW.,, 
and 


IM, = (RSW, - RSW,/RSW,, 


where FS, is the number of fatalities incurred by the self-employed, 
ES, is total self-employed employment, RS, is the total fatality rate 
of the self-employed, FW, is the number of fatalities incurred by wage 
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and salary workers, EW, is total wage and salary employment, RW, is 
the total fatality rate of wage and salary workers, RSW_ is the ratio of 
the total fatality rate of the self-employed to the total fatality rate of 
wage and salary workers, FS, is the number of fatalities among the self- 
employed in occupation x, ES, is employment of the self-employed in 
occupation x, FW, is the number of fatalities of wage and salary workers 
in occupation x, EW, is wage and salary employment in occupation x, 
RS_ is the adjusted fatality rate of the self-employed, RW, is the adjusted 
fatality rate of wage and salary workers, RSW, is the adjusted ratio of 


the total fatality rate of the self-employed to the total fatality rate of 
wage and salary workers, and IM, is the impact magnitude of exclusion 
for occupation x. 


24 The impact magnitude of exclusion is negative (1) if the fatality 
rate of the self-employed decreases at a faster rate than the fatality 
rate of wage and salary workers or (2) if the fatality rate of the self- 
employed increases at a slower rate than the fatality rate of wage 
and salary workers. 


ee SS EE a 


Fax-on-demand 


Users of data from the Bureau of Labor Statistics can request a fax of news releases, 
historical data, and technical information 24 hours a day, 7 days a week, from the Bureau’s 


fax-on-demand system. 


Users can receive news releases of major economic indicators (see schedule on back 
cover) at 8:45 a.m. on the morning the data are released. The number to obtain data from 


the national office is: 


(202) 691-6325 
Use a touch-tone telephone and follow the voice instructions for entering document 


codes and your fax telephone number. The fax-on-demand catalog, containing a list of 
available documents and codes, can be obtained by entering code 1000. You may request 
up to four documents with each call. Faxes are sent immediately following the request. If 
your fax line is busy, the system attempts to send the requested material four times before 


disconnecting. 
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An international analysis 
of workplace injuries 


Analysis of workplace injuries in the United States 
and four other countries indicates that economic expansion 
can result in increases in workplace injury rates, however, 


safety measures have a counter effect 


and may lead to a net reduction in claim counts 


eclines in incidence rates for occupational 
[ Since in the United States during the 

1990s have presented economists, actuar- 
ies, and insurance executives with the difficult task 
of trying to explain the causes. According to 
Poteet and Didonato, employment is often asso- 
ciated with new or inexperienced workers who 
might be expected to have higher injury rates.’ 
Nonetheless, counter forces are at work, leading 
to unprecedented and sustained improvement in 
workplace injury rates. Understanding what drives 
this improvement is a key to sustaining this good 
news. The decline in workplace injury rates during 
the 1990s is the longest in the history of workers 
compensation insurance in the United States. 
Conway and Svenson describe the recent decrease 
as dramatic, in light of the expected pattern on 
increased injuries during economic expansions.” 
Such a decline appears not to be confined only to 
the United States, but also to many other coun- 
tries in Europe. 

Previous studies have focused on the impact 
of the business cycle on Workers’ Compensation 
claims.’ Frequency of such claims measures the 
number of injury or claim‘ counts per an exposure 
base. That number is expected to rise during an 
economic expansion and accordingly fall during a 
contraction or sluggishness.° Recent studies have 
shown that changes in incidence rates are signifi- 
cantly correlated with annual changes in economic 
variables such as aggregate employment.® 


This article consists of a twofold focus. First, it 
investigates the impact of employment on injury 
counts in the United States, Canada, France, Fin- 
land, and Sweden, using both qualitative and ana- 
lytical tools. These countries are chosen because 
of their data availability. And second, it introduces 
a measure of the aggregate effect of all factors 
that tend to mitigate workplace injuries and ill- 
nesses. Also, this article defines and estimates a 
new quantity called the “risk-to-safety ratio” and 
uses it as a criterion for ranking or grouping the 
countries. The basic idea is to derive an index that 
can be used to compare and contrast, for example, 
different occupations in terms of their performance 
in safety and risk. This index may be helpful to 
actuaries, insurers, and even regulators, because 
it would provide a better understanding of the risk 
that is being insured or covered, which is impor- 
tant to all parties in the insurance business. Spe- 
cifically, actuaries would have more information 
to help them better forecast losses. Both insurers 
and regulators also will be better informed about 
the markets; that is, good and bad years may be 
predicted by either an increasing or decreasing 
trend. 


Injuries and employment 


Data for this analysis include annual observations 
on injury counts’ and employment. The injury 
counts are cases with lost workdays, that is, inju- 
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| Chart 1. Workplace injury counts and employment by country, 1970-99 
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| Chart 1. Continued—Workplace injury counts and employment by country, 1970-99 
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| Chart 1. Continued—Workplace injury counts and employment by country, 1970-99 
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ries resulting in days away from work. The data for Canada, 
Finland, France, the United States, and Sweden® are used be- 
cause they have a reasonable number of observations with no 
data voids. Note that the sources of the data are different, but 
are comparable.’ 

Many variables that may be contributing to the recent 
reduction in the number of cases of reported occupational 
injuries are not readily available. In fact, some of these 
variables are rather difficult to measure. For example, it is 
difficult to measure the value of employer workplace safety 
initiatives or even the effect of technology on the decline in 
frequency of injuries, and so forth. Therefore, this analysis 
proposes a proxy for the aggregate effect of these hard-to- 
measure variables. The basic hypothesis in this article is that 
the effect of these variables is nondecreasing on average, 
while information (such as warnings of hazardous materials in 
work areas, and signs indicating wet floors), technology, and 
safety measures have been increasing over time. The state of 
these variables also could be deteriorating due to, for example, 
old fashioned technology and lack of incentives for employers 
to promote safety. (This could be realized in some developing 
countries where working conditions have rather deteriorated 
over time.) 

To give some insight into the dynamics of injuries or claims 
and employment, chart | illustrates the series for Canada, Fin- 
land, France, the United States and Sweden, over time. The charts 
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show that employment has generally trended upwards in most of 
the countries, however; it declined during the 1990s in Finland 
and Sweden. These countries had a slowdown in their econo- 
mies in the 1990s. Note also that U.S. employment has very strong 
growth over the entire period, compared with Canada and France 
having some significant downturns in the 1980s. 

Mainly, for all the countries in this study, there is a slow, 
long-run, downward evolution in occupational injuries. It is 
important to note that the decrease in injuries in Canada started 
in the 1980s and continued even as employment continued to 
grow. The United States, however, seems to have lagged 
behind the rest of the countries. The downward surge started 
in the 1990s, while France, for instance, had been experiencing 
a decline since the mid-70s. This may be driven by, for example, 
increased technology and improvements in the quality of the 
workforce. However, declines in employment have almost 
always been followed by a decline in injuries. (See chart 1 for 
Sweden to illustrate this case.) In fact, the temporary drop in 
injuries in the United States during the early 1980s was 
attributed to the concurrent effects of the recession.!° 


Measures of economic activity 


As mentioned earlier, injury counts vary with the level of | 
economic activity. Not only does this hypothesis make © 
intuitive sense, it is supported by many previous and recent _ 


Chart 2. | Detrended employment and workplace injuries, by country, 1978-99 
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| Chart 2. Continued—Detrended employment and workplace injuries, by country, 1978-99 
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| Chart 2.| Continued—Detrended employment and workplace injuries, by country, 1978-99 
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studies. Furthermore, it is expected that increases in 
employment a priori will result in increases in frequency of 
occupational injuries. Such an expectation is consistent with 
economic theory and previous empirical research.!! 


Labor quality. Inthe 1990s, however, the situation is differ- 
ent, because, both workers’ compensation claim counts and 
frequency have generally declined, while employment in- 
creased in the United States. The question now is: do in- 
creases in employment still result in increases in frequency? It 
is true that when employment increases, the tendency is that 
frequency will increase holding all other factors constant. 
However, there are other factors that could mitigate the full 
effect of employment increases. It is hypothesized that full 
employment is often associated with new workers who might 
be expected to have higher injury rates. Nonetheless, other 
forces are at work, leading to unprecedented and sustained 
improvement in workplace injury rates.'* For example, the in- 
jury rates of say, 100 workers in a safe and less hazardous 
workplace will, with all probability, be lower than the rates for 
an unsafe and risky workplace. Another factor that could 
lessen the effect of employment increases on injury rates is 
the quality of the workforce, measured by educational level 
and training. The quality of the workforce has been increas- 
ing over the last several decades. In the United States, the 


labor quality index, which measures the amount of education 
and training has been improving since 1948.'° 


Detrending the counts. To support the economic theory of 
the business cycle effects on injury counts, we use a 
detrending technique to measure the true effect of employ- 
ment on injury rates. Detrending removes the effect of other 
variables. This method is very important because in time se- 
ries analysis two variables that are trending upward or down- 
ward might appear to be related even though they are not. It is 
quite common to see employment being negatively correlated 
with occupational injuries because researchers have ignored 
the effects of other variables. This is known as spurious or 
false correlation. 

Chart 2 displays detrended employment and injury counts 
for each country, showing the “true” association between the 
two series, net of a linear trend. The charts, in fact, confirm the 
hypothesis that injury counts increase with volume of em- 
ployment. For all the countries, the direction of the move- 
ments is the same. Note that the United States, however, seems 
to be different from the other countries during the mid- to late 
1990s. This difference may be explained by a one-time change 
probably due to legislative reforms in the 1990s." 


Calculating correlation. This study also includes partial 
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correlation analysis to calculate the correlation coefficients 
between injuries and employment by first controlling for the 
trend in the data. The results also indicate that injury counts 
are positively correlated with employment. The following text 
tabulation illustrates correlation coefficients between 
detrended employment and claim counts, and shows that the 
correlation is highest in France, with the United States and 
Canada very close behind, and lowest in Finland and Sweden: 


Finland France United States Sweden 
0.4546 0.8027 0.6263 0.4818 


Canada 
Correlation 0.6328 


It is clear that employment and injuries do move together 
after controlling for linear trend. Although correlation does 
not necessarily imply causality, it gives an idea of the degree 
and direction of association between variables. 


Econometric analysis 


Using a relatively simple econometric model, we posit a linear 
multiple regression model that includes two key variables: 
employment, as a measure of exposure or risk of injuries and 
trend, as an aggregate of all variables that have the tendency 
to reduce, if not minimize, the probability of worker injuries. 
For example, electronic devices (that help to detect the pres- 
ence of hazardous materials at workplaces), protective coats, 
and ergonomic workstations are safety devices that are used 
to reduce workplace injuries. The model is thus given by:'° 


Injury; = Intercept + a Employment, + ayTrend pres) 


where @, and a, are the partial regression coefficients of the 
Employment and Trend variables and are approximate mea- 
sures of risk and safety respectively. Epsilon ( € ) is a noise 
series with mean zero and a constant variance. “One impor- 
tant property of this model is parsimony, that is, a model is 
important if it explains much by little.”!°All things being equal, 
a model should be as simple as possible. 

The employment variable is included as a measure of over- 
all economic activity or measure of production. A priori, the 
expected sign on the coefficient is positive. Both intuition 
and economic theory support such an expectation. For ex- 
ample, higher levels of production, other factors held con- 
stant, may be associated with an increase in injuries. 

Note also that the full effect of exposure cannot be realized 
in a world that is technologically advanced ‘and where infor- 
mation is easily accessible. 

The model explicitly assumes two things. First, that 
exposure (that is, the number of workers) causes occupational 
injuries. This means that the reason there are occupational 
injuries is that people are employed and are vulnerable to 
some kind of risk. In an ideal world where people get all they 
need without having to work, employees would not need 
workers’ compensation insurance. 
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During an economic expansion, several factors that tend 
to increase accident risks are at play. In an expansionary 
period, more workers are added to the workforce, the speed of 
production increases, less trained and inexperience workers 
are also added to the workforce. Note that lack of experience 
becomes more important in occupations such as construction, 
mining, and transportation because these jobs, tend to have 
high incidences of workplace injuries.'’ Several studies have 
documented the procyclicality of workers’ compensation 
insurance claims to the business cycle.'® 

The second hypothesis assumes that certain factors such 
as safety measures, initial job training, technology, legislative 
reforms,'? and so forth tend to mitigate workplace injuries. 
These factors are often unobservable or difficult to quantify. 
Although their contributions to the workplace are widely 
acknowledged, safety measures are difficult to model for most 
economists.” For our purpose, we use a trend variable as a 
proxy for all the “injury reducing” variables. Note also that 
the use of trend in the model helps to guard against spurious 
correlation between injury counts and employment. The sign 
on the trend variable may be positive or negative, depending 
on whether safety or technology, for example, are deteriorating 
or improving over time. We assume that these factors should 
be improving for the countries in this study because they are 
developed countries. In addition, one important advantage 
of this model is that we avoid the issue of modeling ratios, 
because doing so might lead to spurious correlations. 

To make cross-country comparison easier, we perform an 
additional regression analysis by using frequency per 100 
workers as the dependent variable, and the employment- 
population ratio and trend variable as independent variables.”! 
This is achieved by adjusting equation (1). (See appendix.) 


Results 


To compare workplace injury by country, we take the results 
of the regression using injury frequency per 100 workers. The 
result that the more workers employed, the higher the injury 
rate, is as expected, because the employment-population ra- 
tio has a positive sign. (See table 1.) This captures the busi- 
ness cycle effects, which is greatly affected by injury fre- 


Coefficient estimates of the adjusted 
Regression model using frequency as the 
dependent variable 


Coefficient 
Country Employment- 
Population 
Canada cicpsaereecenen scene 0.341 
PIRI GN Gs Oh ctxcccccoreneneeererere, 501 
Francennakuttt eee .489 
eT re ae 362 
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| Table 2. Summary statistics for occupational injuries by country, 1970-99 
Canada Finland France United States Sweden 
Statistic 
Employment Injury | Employment Injury | Employment | Injury | Employment) Injury | Employment | Injury 
Neancenenes = Way 467 2,314 90 21,953 775 112,970 2,745 4,160 78 
Standard 
deviation .............. 1,093 88 145 24 379 121 11,139 297 179 32 
Coefficient 
of variation ....... .097 -188 .063 .267 .017 -156 .099 -102 .0430 410 
Minimum Linas ere re 9,583 375 2,046 53 21,450 658 96,048 2,186 3,922 22 
Maximum ............-- 14,968 648 2,494 119 22,805 1,014 131,464 CWer 4,449 123 
SS SSS SSS 


quency in the United States and slightly affected in Canada. 
Trends have the greatest effect in the United States and 
Canada, but for the three European countries trends have a 
slightly lower effect. 

Evidence from the data also suggests that the United 
States and Canada are somewhat similar in many ways. We 
attempt to provide some explanation to support this observa- 
tion. The reason the United States and Canada are similar 
may be explained by the dynamics of the economies of these 
countries, compared with the other group. A critical study of 
the employment data for these countries reveals a strong and 
persistent growth in the United States and Canada. The 
growth is rather mild and relatively stable in France, Finland, 
and Sweden. From 1970 to 1999, employment increased by 70 
percent in the United States and by 110 percent in Canada, 
compared with 13 percent for France, 9 percent for Finland, 
and 5 percent for Sweden. Clearly, growth in population and 
immigration may account for some of the differences observed 
between the two groups especially, in the case of the United 
States. Table 2 provides some additional summary statistics of 
the data, including the standard deviations and the unitized risk 
or coefficient of variation of occupational injuries by country. 
For example, looking at the coefficient of variation for injuries, 
the United States has the smallest estimated coefficient of varia- 


Notes 


tion. Canada has an estimate that is comparable to that of France, 
while Sweden and Finland have the largest coefficient of varia- 
tion. In general, the European countries have relatively smaller 
coefficient of variation for employment than their North Ameri- 
can counterparts. This again reflects the rates at which employ- 
ment has been growing in these regions. 


THIS ARTICLE USES A SIMPLE MODEL to analyze occupational 
injury data for the United States, Canada, France, Finland, 
and Sweden. These countries are selected because of data 
availability. The results confirm that economic expansion 
exerts an upward pressure on injury claim counts. It also 
finds that the United States has lagged behind the rest of 
the countries in the decline in injuries, but seems to be 
catching up. Trends are a significant factor in the model 
for all countries. 

The findings in this article provide interesting issues 
for employers, insurers, and policyholders. Further re- 
search needs to be done to extend the connection between 
employment growth and increased safety measures to a 
more dynamic approach. This will allow us to calculate 
annual changes in the indices of safety and risk at work- 
places. It may also be useful if a baseline or a frontier analy- 
sis is used to judge performance. ig] 
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States, the data are from the Survey of Occupational Injuries and 
Illnesses (a survey of establishments). 


8 The data employed in this analysis are obtained from the Interna- 
tional Labor Office Web site: www. laborsta.ilo.org. 


° In addition, population estimate data for these countries were 
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International Workplace Injuries 


obtained from the Centers for Disease and Control Web site: 
www.apps.nccd.cdc.gov. 


10 See Conway and Svenson “Occupational injuries and illnesses 
rates,” 1998. 


 Kahley, California Workers’ Compensation Claims Frequency 
Forecast (California Workers’ Compensation Institute, 2000), Hartwig 
and others, “Workers Compensation and Economic Cycles,” 1997; 
and Max D. Kossoris, “Changes in Frequency rates in Injury and Em- 
ployment in Manufacturing,” Monthly Labor Review, vol. 57, October 
1943, pp. 773-74. 


2 Poteet and Didonato, Journal of Workers’ Compensation, 2001. 


13 Ho and Jorgenson calculate the labor quality index in M.S. Ho 
and D.W. Jorgenson, The Quality of the U.S. Workforce, 1948-95, 
Kennedy School of Government Harvard University Cambridge, 1999, 
available on the Internet at: www.ksg.harvard.edu/cbg/ptep/ 
laborjbes.pdf. 


'4 Conway and Svenson point to the legislative reforms motivated 
by compensation payments and a growing awareness of workplace 
hazards by unions, employers and the insurance industry. See Conway 


Appendix: Results from empirical analysis 


and Svenson, “Occupational injuries and illnesses rates,” 1998. Fur- 
ther research into this anomaly may be worth pursuing. 


'S The referee has suggested a good way of performing this regres- 
sion by using the injury rates and normalizing the employment num- 
bers using the total population. I agree that this is an innovative way 
of doing the analysis and thank the referee for his help. 


16 Milton Friedman, “The Methodology of Positive Economics,” 
in Essays in Positive Economics (Chicago, IL, University of Chicago 
Press, 1953), p. 14. 


‘7 Data on the incidence of occupational injuries by industry. 


'8 Hartwig and others “Workers Compensation and Economic 
Cycles,” 1997. 


19 Legislative reforms may have a one-time significant effect on 
occupational injuries. 


20 Hartwig and others, “Workers Compensation and Economic 
Cycles,” 1997. 


21 This was suggested by the referee who peer-reviewed the manu- 
script. 


The standardized (beta) coefficients 


The beta coefficient measures change in standard deviations 
expected in the dependent variable if the explanatory variable 
changes by one standard deviation. Hence, it measures the 
relative importance of the independent variables in a multiple 
regression model. For a model with two explanatory variables: 
X,, X, and a dependent variable y , the standardized coeffi- 
cient (a )is defined as: 


S 


C2 Tate t2) 
S 


y, 

where a ’s are the usual coefficients of the regression equa- 
tion and the S,,S, are the standard deviations of the 
independent and the dependent variables. The standardized 
coefficient adjusts the estimated slope parameter by the ratio 
of the standard deviation of the independent variable to the 
standard deviation of the dependent variable.' This is a unit- 
free coefficient, making it possible to compare the impact of 
each variable in a regression equation. 


ifele}(-7 Came Estimates of the regression equation 


Risk-to-safety measure 


The sigma ratio o-—ratio. To put a value on the relative 
importance of the two explanatory variables in the model, we 
propose the use of the ratio of the coefficient of exposure, 
that is, employment to the trend coefficient in absolute value. 
The sigma ratio is thus defined as: 
* 
rd 
o=abs — (3) 

~ 
The sigma-ratio is a crude relative measure of how organi- 
zational entities (countries, occupations, industries) perform 
in terms of exposure versus injury mitigation at workplaces. 
In this analysis, we focus on quantifying the aggregate ef- 
fects of, for example, technology, information, and so forth. 
Although direct measures are not readily available, estimates 
can be found to at least provide some idea of their contribu- 
tions. By comparing the ratios (equation 2) for different occu- 
pations or industries, it may be possible to infer which occu- 


Coefficients 


Intercept 


Employment 


Trend 


266332.18 (3.02) 
-64.385 (-2.94) 
-3187.0 (-3.55) 
-60.81 (-.68) 
-7124 (-4.11) 


Finland 
France .... 
SWEGOM tctetcccsrcccnies 


| 


0.0346 (2.53) 
.078 (11.27) 
194 (4.63) 
.0436 
1016 


-16.36 (-7.94) 
-2.578 (-11.36) 
-27.30 (-8.10) 
-3.898 (-6.29) 
-145.36 (-4.39) 


(2.94) 
(5.48) 


‘ Results for this country were corrected for first order serial correlation and did not improve the Durbin-Watson Statistics. 


Note: T-values are in parenthesis. 
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| Table A-2. | ies Estimates of the beta coefficients and the 


calculated sigma ratio 
Beta coefficients 
County 
Employment Trend Sigma-ratio 
Canada ................. 0.3543 —1.1462 0.3091 
Finland ae ..- .4766 —.6519 6325 
RlanCOns. va... ces .6738 —1.3858 4313 
SWEdEN!..iee scenes .2516 —.7445 3641 
United States ....... 3.7604 -3.0089 1.2498 
Note: Because the variables are normalized, the intercept is zero. 


ET ET TEE LT SII ISL EEL TIS TE SEE 


pation or industry is riskier than the other. It is assumed that 
the larger the sigma-ratio, the more the risk of injury. In as- 
sessing the performance of entities, the smaller the value of 
sigma, the better. Note however, that if the trend coefficient is 
positive, which is indicative of a deteriorating condition in 
safety and other hazards, the opposite is true. Even though 
the model in this article is relatively simple, it is possible to 
extend the analysis in various ways. The basic idea is to de- 
rive some index that may enable us to compare and contrast, 
for example, different occupations in terms of their perfor- 
mance in safety and risk. Similar annual indices have been 
derived in many areas.” Another commonly employed index is 
the Lerner index for the estimation of market powers.? 


Interpretation of the results 


Table A-1 presents the usual regression coefficients and their 
t-values. Results are corrected for serial correlation* except 
for the countries noted. The trend is the aggregate of all vari- 
ables that have the tendency for reducing the risk of work- 
place injuries. The introduction of a trend variable in the 
model helps to avoid a spurious association between the de- 
pendent and independent variables. This is one method of 
detrending time series variables to ensure that relations are 
not false. To further ensure that the relationship between 
employment and injury counts is not bogus, we conducted 
stationarity tests for all the time series variables. A time series 
is weakly stationary if its statistical properties, such as the 
mean and variance are independent of time. An analysis of 
the variables for all the countries indicates that the time series 
variables are all first order stationary. That is, taking the first 
difference results in stationary series. 


Notes to the appendix 


Estimates of the regression coefficients are generally plau- 
sible. They all have the expected signs consistent with economic 
theory. The employment variable, which is a measure of eco- 
nomic activity, has a positive sign. This means that the more 
intensive the rate of production the more likely accidents and 
injuries could occur, that is, exposure in terms of numbers and 
length of period worked, leading to increases in injury rates. 

Statistically, the estimate of the coefficient of employment 
for each country is highly significant at the 5-percent signifi- 
cance level. The results indicate that holding other variables 
constant, a change of | unit in the employment level will lead 
to a 0.1-unit change in the number of injuries for the United 
States. Similarly, for Finland, a change of 1 unit in the employ- 
ment level will lead to a 0.078-unit change in the number of 
injuries and so forth. On average, Canada appears to have the 
least change in injuries for every additional 1 unit of workers, 
compared with France has the biggest change, holding other 
things constant. The model appears to have a significant ex- 
planatory power for all the countries. More than 80 percent of 
the variation in injuries is explained by the employment and 
trend variables. 

Table A-2 contains the estimates of the beta coefficients 
and the calculated sigma ratio. 

The standardized coefficients describe the relative impor- 
tance of the independent variables in the three variable re- 
gression equation. They are unit free and thus allow us to 
compare the impact of the explanatory variables. 

In terms of standard deviation, a 1-standard deviation 
change in employment will result in a 0.45-standard devia- 
tion change in injuries for Finland. For the United States, a 1- 
standard deviation change in employment will lead to a 3.8- 
standard deviation change in injuries. This is an interesting 
result and needs further discussion. This seems to suggest 
that the risk is highest in the United States, compared with 
the risk in other countries, all factors remaining constant. We 
notice however, that the beta coefficient of the trend is also 
very high, which means that technology and other factors are 
also keeping pace with the high risk, hence dampening the 
full effects of the exposure. 

Of particular interest is the sigma-ratio for the United 
States. Although the beta coefficient on trend is quite high, 
the ratio is still high because of the effect of employment, 
which is associated with an explosive growth over the last 
three decades. Notice that this method can be used to group 
industries, countries, or occupations in terms of their charac- 
teristics, such as the size of their per standard deviation 
increase in injuries compared with the others. 


' See R. S. Pindyck and D. L. Rubinfeld, Econometric Models and 
Economic Forecasts 4" edition, 1997. 


2 For instance, see the index of work force quality in M. S. Ho and 
D. W. Jorgenson, Quality of the U.S. Workforce, 1999, on the Internet 
at: www.ksg.harvard.edu/cbg/ptep/laborjbes.pdf. Also see the 
Malmquist productivity index, S. Malmquist, in many productivity 
analyses, Index Numbers and Indifference Surface, Trabajos de 


Estatistica, 1953 , pp. 209-42 . 


SScesas M. Ussif, Nonparametric Approach for Testing Market 
Power in the U.S. Food Processing Sector, Master thesis paper (Reno, 
Nevada, University of Nevada, 1998). 


4 This occurs if errors at one time period are correlated with errors 
of ensuing period. 
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Precis 


Structural changes 
in the 1990s 


Ray C. Fair, writing in Business 
Economics, also examines the economy 
for signs of fundamental change. Fair, 
somewhat contrarily, finds that much 
of what is often hypothesized as 
structural change or a “new economy,” 
may not stand up to econometric 
testing. Fair tested the 30 stochastic 
equations of his multicountry 
macroeconomic model for end-of- 
sample stability. He found that the null 
hypothesis (stability) was only rejected 
for three of the equations. Of these 
three, the equation for capital gains— 
the model’s manifestation of the stock 
market boom—was the most important. 
None of Fair’s aggregate demand, price, 
wage, or labor supply and demand 
equations had its stability hypothesis 
rejected. 

Fair also analyzed the possible impact 
of the boom not having occurred. Again 
using his multicountry model, Fair 
hypothetically stripped out the effect 
of the stock market boom on such 
factors as the wealth effect on 
consumption and the cost of capital 
effect on investment. The results of 
the counterfactual analysis led Fair to 
conclude, “... according to the 
[multicountry] model the U.S. economic 
boom of the last half of the 1990s was 
fueled by the wealth effect and the cost 
of capital effect from the stock market 
boom. Had it not been for the stock 
market boom, the economy would have 
looked more or less normal.” 


Regional dispersion 
of unemployment 


There are significant State-by-State 
differences in business cycle dynamics, 
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according to a report by Howard J. Wall 
and Gylfi Zoega in the Federal Reserve 
Bank of St. Louis Review. Further, assert 
the authors, the fact such dispersion 
exists may have significant impacts on 
aggregate business cycle parameters. 

In general, the cross-State coefficient 
of variation in unemployment rates has 
fluctuated in roughly the same pattern 
as the National unemployment rate. The 
most notable exception was inl 986-87; 
a collapse in oil prices led to rising 
unemployment in a few States while the 
total rate fell. Certainly, the decline in 
overall unemployment in the 1990s was 
accompanied by a gradual convergence 
of State unemployment rates. 

Such variations in the dispersion of 
unemployment rates may have an 
impact on estimated relationships 
between unemployment, wages, and 
inflation according to Wall and Zoega. 
Many studies have concluded that 
wage adjustments are asymmetric and 
especially likely to be skewed away from 
wage reductions in response to rising 
unemployment. In some models, such 
asymmetry implies that the greater the 
dispersion across States, for any given 
aggregate unemployment rate the 
associated pressure on wages will be 
lessened. This relationship, coupled 
with the lower dispersion of 
unemployment rates in the 1990s, may 
have contributed to the coexistence of 
relatively low unemployment and 
inflation rates in the 1990s. 


Less economic volatility? 


The economy appears to be more stable 
today than it was 30 or 40 or 50 years 
ago, says Keith Sill in the Philadelphia 
Federal Reserve Bank’s Business 
Review. Recessions are less frequent 
and the swings in economic measures 


such as gross domestic product (GDP) 
and unemployment rate are less 
pronounced. 

In his documentation of the decline 
in economic volatility, Sill shows that the 
standard deviation of the rate of growth 
in GDP has declined from just under 0.7 
percentage points in the mid-1950s to 
about 0.3 percentage points in the early 
1960s before climbing again in the 
turbulent 1970s and early-1980s. Since 
the second half of the 1980s, this 
measure has been below 0.3 percentage 
points and has often been below 0.2 
percentage points. 

Sill also cites research on the research 
by James Stock and Mark Watson on 
changes in the volatility of 168 
macroeconomic variables. Their 
findings, as reported by Still, were that 
the standard deviations of these series 
are now typically 30 or 40 percent lower 
than they were in the 1970s and early 
1980s. 

Sill finds that the reasons for these 
changes are not well understood. He 
believes that policies leading to a more 
stable price environment have helped, 
but says, “to the extent that a 
substantial fraction of the decline in 
volatility remains unaccounted for, it 
remains uncertain whether lower 
volatility is a permanent feature of the 
U.S. economy.” oO 


Book Reviews 


Labor market changes 


, Working In America: A Blueprint for 
the New Labor Market. By Paul 
Osterman, Thomas A. Kochan, Rich- 
ard M. Locke, and Michael Piore. 
Cambridge, MA, and London, The 
MIT Press, 2001, 229 pp., $35/cloth. 


The authors of Working in America— 
Paul Osterman, Thomas A. Kochan, Ri- 
chard M. Locke, and Michael J. Piore— 
begin the book by announcing their at- 
tempt to present a coherent framework 
for consideration of recent changes in 
the labor market and the implication of 
these changes for public policy. They 
have succeeded. 

Working in America represents al- 
most 3 years of study and deliberation 
by the authors—all at the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology—and a 
Task Force comprising 25 persons (in- 
cluding the authors) from academia, la- 
bor, and management working with the 
support of the Ford Foundation and the 
Rockefeller Foundation. The authors 
note that the book is not a report of the 
Task Force, nor does it represent una- 
nimity among the participants or the per- 
sons who appeared before it at work- 
shops and other forums. 

“Tracing the Shifting Labor Market,” 
summarizes the changes in the world of 
work that have produced a disconnect 
between old labor market policies and 
institutions and the current reality. 
These include changes in who is work- 
ing, how work is performed, the increas- 
ing importance of skills and learning, the 
shifts in workplace regulation as be- 
tween labor organizations and govern- 
ment, and the persistence of low-wage 
labor markets. Rather than serve as a 
steppingstone to more responsible, bet- 
ter-paid positions, low-wage jobs have 
become a dead end for many workers. 
This is a primary cause of the persistent 
income gap that the authors and many 
others find so troubling. 

“The Corporation in the Labor Mar- 
ket” reviews the evolving role of employ- 


ers. Companies may no longer be highly 
integrated concerns that provide nearly 
lifetime employment and significant ben- 
efits. Instead, they may have pared 
down to their core competencies; they 
compete strenuously for knowledge 
workers, outsource readily, and exploit 
the benefits of globalization. Here, the 
authors briefly discuss a number of com- 
panies, including Cisco Systems, Lucent 
Technologies, Kodak, Southwest Air- 
lines, and United Airlines. According to 
the authors, these comparisons “illus- 
trate the challenges that many estab- 
lished American companies are facing 
as they seek to balance the competing 
claims of adapting to a new market envi- 
ronment and maintaining their commit- 
ments to their existing work forces.” 

In addition, some companies and in- 
dustries have turned to labor-manage- 
ment partnerships, with somewhat mixed 
success, in addressing labor market 
problems and the need to adopt new 
business models. Pertinent examples 
cited include San Francisco Hotels and 
the Hotel Employee and Restaurant Em- 
ployee union, Saturn and the United 
Auto Workers, and Xerox and the Union 
of Needletrades, Industrial and Techni- 
cal Employees. Based on this review the 
authors conclude that individual firm— 
and even union-management—efforts 
will need to be supplemented by com- 
munity, labor-market, and industry-wide 
institutional innovations. 

Echoing the concerns of many think- 
ers, the authors address the issue of 
worker voice and new methods for imple- 
menting it in the context of the declining 
strength of unions, the traditional ve- 
hicle for expressing worker concerns in 
the workplace. Rather than proposing 
whole new means of expression, the au- 
thors suggest adaptive union strategies 
for enhancing worker voice in four seg- 
ments of the labor market: industrial and 
craft sectors, professionals and manag- 
ers, contingent workers, and those 
trapped in low-income sectors. In the 
first group, unions such as the Commu- 
nications Workers of America have 


adopted various strategies to serve 
workers, including the adoption of as- 
sociational memberships in areas where 
representational rights have not pen- 
etrated. Among professional workers, 
the Committee of Interns and Residents 
began as a means of providing collec- 
tive action to doctors still in the formal 
years of their education. After joining 
with other groups as the National Doc- 
tors’ Alliance under the aegis of the Ser- 
vice Employees International Union, the 
Committee has sought to represent post- 
resident physicians. At the other eco- 
nomic extreme, the SEIU has begun suc- 
cessfully to penetrate homecare work- 
ers—one of the most difficult groups of 
low-income workers to represent be- 
cause they work in clients’ homes. Many 
are minorities or immigrants, and most 
are mothers caring for children. 
Community organizing groups have 
mounted living-wage campaigns around 
the country, and the AFL-CIO’s Central 
Labor Committees have built coalitions 
with other organizations to provide com- 
munity-based strands in the new net- 
works necessary to address the prob- 
lem of giving voice to low-wage and low- 
skill workers. Creative new institutions 
include the Cleveland Jobs and 
Workforce Initiative, a business-based 
effort, and the Wisconsin Regional 
Training Partnership—a consortium of 
labor, business and public partners that 
promotes union-management communi- 
cations on planning for workforce needs; 
the development of skills, standards, and 
related training; and the sharing of best 
practices. The authors conclude that 
next-generation unions, to address the 
problem of the new labor market as well 
as to represent mobile professionals and 
labor’s original core constituency suc- 
cessfully, “...will have to expand the 
ways they recruit and train members... .[as 
well,] substantial changes in labor law 
will be needed to make it possible for 
unions to play these different roles 
effectively...[and] American manage- 
ment culture will have to change signifi- 
cantly to accept the simple idea that 
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workers should have the same freedom 
of association at work as they have in 
civil society. The last may the biggest 
hurdle.” 

The authors call for recasting the role 
of government. They maintain that the 
Federal Government should be a cata- 
lyst for changes such as more flexibility 
in unemployment insurance and in the 
tax code, increasing portability of ben- 
efits, and enhancing the climate for job 
training. The authors foresee rebuild- 
ing the institutional capacity of em- 
ployee groups to assist in the regula- 
tion of the workplace—for example, as 
in the Voluntary Protection Program un- 
der OSHA. Many such steps, the authors 
note, can be taken without legislative 
action: “they require only clear vision 
on the part of the president, the secre- 
tary of labor, and the agencies involved.” 

Despite the examples of employee- 
employer-community cooperation noted 
above, the authors cite the ongoing im- 
passe over labor law reform as clouding 
the ability of parties to work together in 
crucial areas outside the sphere of col- 
lective bargaining. Changes in the law, 
accordingly, are necessary to address 
the overarching labor market develop- 
ments that are this volume’s raison 
d’etre. The authors urge a return to the 
“first principles” of the National Labor 
Relations Act, which were premised on 


the right of workers to decide whether 
to be represented by a union or associa- 
tion. One major issue that should be 
revisited, in the authors’ view, is the arti- 
ficial boundary between managers and 
employees created by the exclusion of 
supervisors from collective bargaining 
rights by the Act’s Taft-Hartley amend- 
ments. They cite the example of the nurs- 
ing profession, where similar duties may 
be performed by supervisors and rank- 
and-file workers. 

In this regard the National Labor Re- 
lations Board has recently solicited and 
received briefs in three cases involving 
nurses. The Board sought input on a 
number of points that parallel the au- 
thors’ concerns on worker voice, includ- 
ing whether there are tensions between 
the coverage of professional employees 
and the exclusion of supervisors, and 
whether the law can be interpreted to 
take account of the development of self- 
regulating work teams and other work- 
place changes. In addition, the NLRB 
asked parties to comment on specific 
indicia of supervisory status, such as 
whether the workers exercise indepen- 
dent judgment in the performance of their 
duties. 

The authors also call into question 
the continued usefulness of the Act’s 
distinction between mandatory and 
nonmandatory subjects of bargaining— 
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as well as the arguably artificial limits 
placed on employee participation by 
section 8(a)(3) of the statute, which raises 
doubts about the lawfulness of em- 
ployee workplace committees. Other 
changes are necessary to accommodate 
temporary workers, independent con- 
tractors, and other types of jobs that re- 
flect the increasing mobility of the 
workforce. 

The authors express some skepticism 
that the comprehensive changes needed 
can be achieved “in today’s ideologi- 
cally polarized environment.” Yet they 
view piecemeal changes as both unde- 
sirable and unobtainable, because such 
stand-alone changes would likely be 
seen as victories for one side or the other. 
This would widen the chasm between 
unions and management rather than help- 
ing to bridge the gap. 

Working in America is a Clear call for 
vision and leadership in crafting a more 
effective and equitable labor market and 
a voice for workers. If no one heeds this 
call, the disconnect between America’s 
workplace promises and its reality will 
become even sharper. 


—Joy K. Reynolds 


formerly with the 
U.S. Department of Labor 
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Notes on Current Labor Statistics 


This section of the Review presents the prin- 
cipal statistical series collected and calcu- 
lated by the Bureau of Labor Statistics: 
series on labor force; employment; unem- 
ployment; labor compensation; consumer, 
producer, and international prices; produc- 
tivity; international comparisons; and injury 
and illness statistics. In the notes that fol- 
low, the data in each group of tables are 
briefly described; key definitions are given; 
notes on the data are set forth; and sources 
of additional information are cited. 


General notes 


The following notes apply to several tables 
in this section: 

Seasonal adjustment. Certain monthly 
and quarterly data are adjusted to eliminate 
the effect on the data of such factors as cli- 
matic conditions, industry production 
schedules, opening and closing of schools, 
holiday buying periods, and vacation prac- 
tices, which might prevent short-term evalu- 
ation of the statistical series. Tables con- 
taining data that have been adjusted are iden- 
tified as “seasonally adjusted.” (All other 
data are not seasonally adjusted.) Seasonal 
effects are estimated on the basis of current 
and past experiences. When new seasonal 
factors are computed each year, revisions 
may affect seasonally adjusted data for sev- 
eral preceding years. 

Seasonally adjusted data appear in tables 
1-14, 16-17, 43, and 47. Seasonally ad- 
justed labor force data in tables 1 and 4-9 
were revised in the February 2004 issue of 
the Review. Seasonally adjusted establish- 
ment survey data shown in tables 1, 12-14 
and 16-17 were revised in the March 2004 
Review. A brief explanation of the seasonal 
adjustment methodology appears in “Notes 
on the data.” 

Revisions in the productivity data in 
table 49 are usually introduced in the Sep- 
tember issue. Seasonally adjusted indexes 
and percent changes from month-to-month 
and quarter-to-quarter are published for nu- 
merous Consumer and Producer Price Index 
series. However, seasonally adjusted in- 
dexes are not published for the U.S. average 
All-Items CPi. Only seasonally adjusted per- 
cent changes are available for this series. 

Adjustments for price changes. Some 
data—such as the “real” earnings shown in 
table 14—are adjusted to eliminate the ef- 
fect of changes in price. These adjustments 
are made by dividing current-dollar values 
by the Consumer Price Index or the appro- 
priate component of the index, then multi- 
plying by 100. For example, given a current 
hourly wage rate of $3 and a current price 


index number of 150, where 1982 = 100, the 
hourly rate expressed in 1982 dollars is $2 
($3/150 x 100 = $2). The $2 (or any other 
resulting values) are described as “real,” 
“constant,” or “1982” dollars. 


Sources of information 


Data that supplement the tables in this sec- 
tion are published by the Bureau in a variety 
of sources. Definitions of each series and 
notes on the data are contained in later sec- 
tions of these Notes describing each set of 
data. For detailed descriptions of each data 
series, see BLS Handbook of Methods, Bul- 
letin 2490. Users also may wish to consult 
Major Programs of the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, Report 919. News releases provide 
the latest statistical information published 
by the Bureau; the major recurring releases 
are published according to the schedule ap- 
pearing on the back cover of this issue. 

More information about labor force, em- 
ployment, and unemployment data and the 
household and establishment surveys under- 
lying the data are available in the Bureau’s 
monthly publication, Employment and 
Earnings. Historical unadjusted and season- 
ally adjusted data from the household sur- 
vey are available on the Internet: 

http://www.bls.govw/cps/ 
Historically comparable unadjusted and sea- 
sonally adjusted data from the establishment 
survey also are available on the Internet: 

http://www.bls.gov/ces/ 
Additional information on labor force data 
for areas below the national level are pro- 
vided in the BLS annual report, Geographic 
Profile of Employment and Unemployment. 

For a comprehensive discussion of the 
Employment Cost Index, see Employment 
Cost Indexes and Levels, 1975—95, BLS Bul- 
letin 2466. The most recent data from the 
Employee Benefits Survey appear in the fol- 
lowing Bureau of Labor Statistics bulletins: 
Employee Benefits in Medium and Large 
Firms; Employee Benefits in Small Private 
Establishments; and Employee Benefits in 
State and Local Governments. 

More detailed data on consumer and pro- 
ducer prices are published in the monthly 
periodicals, The cpr Detailed Report and 
Producer Price Indexes. For an overview of 
the 1998 revision of the CPI , see the Decem- 
ber 1996 issue of the Monthly Labor Re- 
view. Additional data on international prices 
appear in monthly news releases. 

Listings of industries for which produc- 
tivity indexes are available may be found on 
the Internet: 

http://www.bls.gov/pe/ 
For additional information on interna- 
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tional comparisons data, see /nternational 
Comparisons of Unemployment, Bul- 
letin 1979. 

Detailed data on the occupational injury 
and illness series are published in Occupa- 
tional Injuries and Illnesses in the United 
States, by Industry, a BLS annual bulletin. 

Finally, the Monthly Labor Review car- 
ries analytical articles on annual and longer 
term developments in labor force, employ- 
ment, and unemployment; employee com- 
pensation and collective bargaining; prices; 
productivity; international comparisons; 
and injury and illness data. 


Symbols 
n.e.c. = notelsewhere classified. 
n.e.s. = not elsewhere specified. 
p = preliminary. To increase the time- 


liness of some series, preliminary 
figures are issued based on repre- 
sentative but incomplete returns. 
revised. Generally, this revision 
reflects the availability of later 
data, but also may reflect other ad- 
justments. 


Comparative Indicators 
(Tables 1-3) 


Comparative indicators tables provide an 
overview and comparison of major BLS sta- 
tistical series. Consequently, although many 
of the included series are available monthly, 
all measures in these comparative tables are 
presented quarterly and annually. 

Labor market indicators include em- 
ployment measures from two major surveys 
and information on rates of change in com- 
pensation provided by the Employment 
Cost Index (ECI) program. The labor force 
participation rate, the employment-popu- 
lation ratio, and unemployment rates for ma- 
jor demographic groups based on the Cur- 
rent Population (“household”) Survey are 
presented, while measures of employment 
and average weekly hours by major indus- 
try sector are given using nonfarm payroll 
data. The Employment Cost Index (com- 
pensation), by major sector and by bargain- 
ing status, is chosen from a variety of BLS 
compensation and wage measures because 
it provides a comprehensive measure of 
employer costs for hiring labor, not just 
outlays for wages, and it is not affected 


by employment shifts among occupations 


and industries. : 
Data on changes in compensation, 


prices, and productivity are presented in 
table 2. Measures of rates of change of com- 
pensation and wages from the Employment 
Cost Index program are provided for all ci- 
vilian nonfarm workers (excluding Federal 
and household workers) and for all private 
* nonfarm workers. Measures of changes in 
consumer prices for all urban consumers; 
producer prices by stage of processing; over- 
all prices by stage of processing; and over- 
all export and import price indexes are 
given. Measures of productivity (output 
per hour of all persons) are provided for 
major sectors. 

Alternative measures of wage and 
compensation rates of change, which re- 
flect the overall trend in labor costs, are sum- 
marized in table 3. Differences in concepts 
and scope, related to the specific purposes 
of the series, contribute to the variation in 
changes among the individual measures. 


Notes on the data 


Definitions of each series and notes on the 
data are contained in later sections of these 
notes describing each set of data. 


Employment and 
Unemployment Data 


(Tables 1; 4-24) 
Household survey data 


Description of the series 


EMPLOYMENT DATA in this section are 
obtained from the Current Population Sur- 
vey, a program of personal interviews con- 
ducted monthly by the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus for the Bureau of Labor Statistics. The 
sample consists of about 60,000 households 
selected to represent the U.S. population 16 
years of age and older. Households are inter- 
viewed on a rotating basis, so that three- 
fourths of the sample is the same for any 2 
consecutive months. 


Definitions 


Employed persons include (1) all those 
who worked for pay any time during the 
week which includes the 12th day of the 
month or who worked unpaid for 15 hours 
or more in a family-operated enterprise and 
(2) those who were temporarily absent from 
their regular jobs because of illness, vaca- 
tion, industrial dispute, or similar reasons. A 
person working at more than one job is 
counted only in the job at which he or she 
worked the greatest number of hours. 
Unemployed persons are those who did 
not work during the survey week, but were 
available for work except for temporary ill- 


ness and had looked for jobs within the pre- 
ceding 4 weeks. Persons who did not look 
for work because they were on layoff are 
also counted among the unemployed. The 
unemployment rate represents the num- 
ber unemployed as a percent of the civilian 
labor force. 

The civilian labor force consists of all 
employed or unemployed persons in the 
civilian noninstitutional population. Persons 
not in the labor force are those not 
classified as employed or unemployed. This 
group includes discouraged workers, defined 
as persons who want and are available for a 
job and who have looked for work sometime 
in the past 12 months (or since the end of 
their last job if they held one within the past 
12 months), but are not currently looking, 
because they believe there are no jobs 
available or there are none for which they 
would qualify. The civilian noninstitu- 
tional population comprises all persons 16 
years of age and older who are not inmates 
of penal or mental institutions, sanitariums, 
or homes for the aged, infirm, or needy. The 
civilian labor force participation rate is 
the proportion of the civilian nonin- 
stitutional population that is in the labor 
force. The employment-population ratio 
is employment as a percent of the civilian 
noninstitutional population. 


Notes on the data 


From time to time, and especially after a 
decennial census, adjustments are made in 
the Current Population Survey figures to 
correct for estimating errors during the 
intercensal years. These adjustments affect 
the comparability of historical data. A de- 
scription of these adjustments and their ef- 
fect on the various data series appears in the 
Explanatory Notes of Employment and 
Earnings. For a discussion of changes intro- 
duced in January 2003, see “Revisions to 
the Current Population Survey Effective in 
January 2003” in the February 2003 issue 
of Employment and Earnings (available on 
the BLS Web site at: http://www.bls.govw/cps/ 
rvcps03.pdf). 

Effective in January 2003, BLS began us- 
ing the X-12 ARIMA seasonal adjustment pro- 
gram to seasonally adjust national labor force 
data. This program replaced the X-11 
ARIMA program which had been used since 
January 1980. See “Revision of Seasonally 
Adjusted Labor Force Series in 2003,” in the 
February 2003 issue of Employment and 
Earnings (available on the BLS Web site at 
http:www.bls.gov/cps/cpsrs.pdf) for a dis- 
cussion of the introduction of the use of X- 
12 ARIMA for seasonal adjustment of the 
labor force data and the effects that it had on 
the data. 

At the beginning of each calendar year, 
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historical seasonally adjusted data usually 
are revised, and projected seasonal adjust- 
ment factors are calculated for use during 
the January—June period. The historical sea- 
sonally adjusted data usually are revised for 
only the most recent 5 years. In July, new 
seasonal adjustment factors, which incorpo- 
rate the experience through June, are pro- 
duced for the July-December period, but no 
revisions are made in the historical data. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on na- 
tional household survey data, contact the 
Division of Labor Force Statistics: (202) 
691-6378. 


Establishment survey data 


Description of the series 


EMPLOYMENT, HOURS, AND EARNINGS DATA 
in this section are compiled from payroll 
records reported monthly on a voluntary ba- 
sis to the Bureau of Labor Statistics and its 
cooperating State agencies by about 160,000 
businesses and government agencies, which 
represent approximately 400,000 individual 
worksites and represent all industries except 
agriculture. The active CES sample covers 
approximately one-third of all nonfarm pay- 
roll workers. Industries are classified in ac- 
cordance with the 2002 North American In- 
dustry Classification System. In most in- 
dustries, the sampling probabilities are based 
on the size of the establishment; most large 
establishments are therefore in the sample. 
(An establishment is not necessarily a firm; 
it may be a branch plant, for example, or 
warehouse.) Self-employed persons and 
others not on a regular civilian payroll are 
outside the scope of the survey because they 
are excluded from establishment records. 
This largely accounts for the difference in 
employment figures between the household 
and establishment surveys. 


Definitions 


An establishment is an economic unit 
which produces goods or services (suchas a 
factory or store) at a single location and is 
engaged in one type of economic activity. 
Employed persons are all persons who 
received pay (including holiday and sick 
pay) for any part of the payroll period in- 
cluding the 12th day of the month. Persons 
holding more than one job (about 5 percent 
of all persons in the labor force) are counted 
in each establishment which reports them. 
Production workers in the goods-pro- 
ducing industries cover employees, up 
through the level of working supervisors, 
who engage directly in the manufacture or 
construction of the establishment’s product. 
In private service-providing industries, data 
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are collected for nonsupervisory workers, 
which include most employees except those 
in executive, managerial, and supervisory 
positions. Those workers mentioned in 
tables 11—16 include production workers in 
manufacturing and natural resources and 
mining; construction workers in construc- 
tion; and nonsupervisory workers in all pri- 
vate service-providing industries. Produc- 
tion and nonsupervisory workers account 
for about four-fifths of the total employ- 
ment on private nonagricultural payrolls. 

Earnings are the payments production 
or nonsupervisory workers receive during 
the survey period, including premium pay 
for overtime or late-shift work but excluding 
irregular bonuses and other special 
payments. Real earnings are earnings 
adjusted to reflect the effects of changes in 
consumer prices. The deflator for this series 
is derived from the Consumer Price Index 
for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers 
(CPI-W). 

Hours represent the average weekly 
hours of production or nonsupervisory 
workers for which pay was received, and 
are different from standard or scheduled 
hours. Overtime hours represent the por- 
tion of average weekly hours which was in 
excess of regular hours and for which over- 
time premiums were paid. 

The Diffusion Index represents the 
percent of industries in which employment 
was rising over the indicated period, plus 
one-half of the industries with unchanged 
employment; 50 percent indicates an equal 
balance between industries with increasing 
and decreasing employment. In line with Bu- 
reau practice, data for the |-, 3-, and 6-month 
spans are seasonally adjusted, while those 
for the 12-month span are unadjusted. Table 
17 provides an index on private nonfarm em- 
ployment based on 278 industries, and a 
manufacturing index based on 84 industries. 
These indexes are useful for measuring the 
dispersion of economic gains or losses and 
are also economic indicators. 


Notes on the data 


Establishment survey data are annually ad- 
justed to comprehensive counts of employ- 
ment (called “benchmarks’’). The March 
2003 benchmark was introduced in Febru- 
ary 2004 with the release of data for Janu- 
ary 2004, published in the March 2004 is- 
sue of the Review. With the release in June 
2003, CES completed a conversion from the 
Standard Industrial Classification (SIC) sys- 
tem to the North American Industry Classi- 
fication System (NAICS) and completed the 
transition from its original quota sample de- 
sign to a probability-based sample design. 
The industry-coding update included recon- 
struction of historical estimates in order to 
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preserve time series for data users. Nor- 
mally 5 years of seasonally adjusted data 
are revised with each benchmark revision. 
However, with this release, the entire new 
time series history for all CES data series 
were re-seasonally adjusted due to the NAICS 
conversion, which resulted in the revision of 
all CES time series. 

Also in June 2003, the CES program in- 
troduced concurrent seasonal adjustment for 
the national establishment data. Under this 
methodology, the first preliminary estimates 
for the current reference month and the re- 
vised estimates for the 2 prior months will 
be updated with concurrent factors with each 
new release of data. Concurrent seasonal 
adjustment incorporates all available data, 
including first preliminary estimates for the 
most current month, in the adjustment pro- 
cess. For additional information on all of the 
changes introduced in June 2003, see the the 
June 2003 issue of Employment and Earn- 
ings and “Recent changes in the national 
Current Employment Statistics survey,” 
Monthly Labor Review, June 2003, pp. 3- 
13. 

Revisions in State data (table 11) oc- 
curred with the publication of January 2003 
data. For information on the revisions for 
the State data, see the March and May 2003 
issues of Employment and Earnings, and 
“Recent changes in the State and Metropoli- 
tan Area CES survey,” Monthly Labor Re- 
view, June 2003, pp. 14-19. 

Beginning in June 1996, the BLS uses the 
X-12-ARIMA methodology to seasonally ad- 
just establishment survey data. This proce- 
dure, developed by the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, controls for the effect of varying sur- 
vey intervals (also known as the 4- versus 
5-week effect), thereby providing improved 
measurement of over-the-month changes and 
underlying economic trends. Revisions of 
data, usually for the most recent 5-year pe- 
riod, are made once a year coincident with 
the benchmark revisions. 

In the establishment survey, estimates 
for the most recent 2 months are based on 
incomplete returns and are published as pre- 
liminary in the tables (12-17 in the Review). 
When all returns have been received, the es- 
timates are revised and published as “final” 
(prior to any benchmark revisions) in the 
third month of their appearance. Thus, De- 
cember data are published as preliminary in 
January and February and as final in March. 
For the same reasons, quarterly establish- 
ment data (table 1) are preliminary for the 
first 2 months of publication and final in the 
third month. Thus, fourth-quarter data are 
published as preliminary in January and 
February and as final in March. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on estab- 
lishment survey data, contact the Division 
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of Current Employment Statistics: (202) 
691-6555. 


Unemployment data by 
State 


Description of the series 


Data presented in this section are obtained 
from the Local Area Unemployment Statis- 
tics (LAUS) program, which is conducted in 
cooperation with State employment secu- 
rity agencies. 

Monthly estimates of the labor force, 
employment, and unemployment for States 
and sub-State areas are a key indicator of 
local economic conditions, and form the ba- 
sis for determining the eligibility of an area 
for benefits under Federal economic assis- 
tance programs such as the Job Training 
Partnership Act. Seasonally adjusted unem- 
ployment rates are presented in table 10. 
Insofar as possible, the concepts and defi- 
nitions underlying these data are those 
used in the national estimates obtained 
from the CPS. 


Notes on the data 


Data refer to State of residence. Monthly 
data for all States and the District of 
Columbia are derived using standardized 
procedures established by BLS. Once a year, 
estimates are revised to new population 
controls, usually with publication of January 
estimates, and benchmarked to annual 
average CPS levels. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on data 
in this series, call (202) 691-6392 (table 10) 
or (202) 691-6559 (table 11). 


Covered employment and 
wage data (ES-202) 


Description of the series 


EMPLOYMENT, WAGE, AND ESTABLISHMENT DATA 
in this section are derived from the quarterly 
tax reports submitted to State employment 
security agencies by private and State and 
local government employers subject to State 
unemployment insurance (ut) laws and from 
Federal, agencies subject to the Unemploy- 
ment Compensation for Federal Employees 
(UCFE) program. Each quarter, State agencies 
edit and process the data and send the infor- 
mation to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
The Covered Employment and Wages 
data (CEW), also referred as ES-202 data, are 
the most complete enumeration of employ- 
ment and wage information by industry at 
the national, State, metropolitan area, and 
county levels. They have broad economic 


significance in evaluating labor market trends 
and major industry developments. 


Definitions 


An general, Es-202 monthly employment data 
represent the number of covered workers 
who worked during, or received pay for, the 
pay period that included the 12th day of the 
month. Covered private industry employ- 
ment includes most corporate officials, ex- 
ecutives, supervisory personnel, profession- 
als, clerical workers, wage earners, piece 
workers, and part-time workers. It excludes 
proprietors, the unincorporated self-em- 
ployed, unpaid family members, and certain 
farm and domestic workers. Certain types 
of nonprofit employers, such as religious 
organizations, are given a choice of coverage 
or exclusion in a number of States. Workers 
in these organizations are, therefore, reported 
to a limited degree. 

Persons on paid sick leave, paid holiday, 
paid vacation, and the like, are included. Per- 
sons on the payroll of more than one firm 
during the period are counted by each ur- 
subject employer if they meet the employ- 
ment definition noted earlier. The employ- 
ment count excludes workers who earned no 
wages during the entire applicable pay pe- 
riod because of work stoppages, temporary 
layoffs, illness, or unpaid vacations. 

Federal employment data are based on 
reports of monthly employment and quar- 
terly wages submitted each quarter to State 
agencies for all Federal installations with 
employees covered by the Unemployment 
Compensation for Federal Employees (UCFE) 
program, except for certain national secu- 
rity agencies, which are omitted for security 
reasons. Employment for all Federal agen- 
cies for any given month is based on the 
number of persons who worked during or 
received pay for the pay period that included 
the 12th of the month. 

An establishment is an economic unit, 
such as a farm, mine, factory, or store, that 
produces goods or provides services. It is 
typically at a single physical location and 
engaged in one, or predominantly one, type 
of economic activity for which a single in- 
dustrial classification may be applied. Oc- 
casionally, a single physical location encom- 
passes two or more distinct and significant 
activities. Each activity should be reported 
as a separate establishment if separate records 
are kept and the various activities are classi- 
fied under different four-digit sic codes. 

Most employers have only one estab- 
lishment; thus, the establishment is the pre- 
dominant reporting unit or statistical entity 
for reporting employment and wages data. 
Most employers, including State and local 
governments who operate more than one es- 


tablishment in a State, file a Multiple 
Worksite Report each quarter, in addition to 
their quarterly ul report. The Multiple 
Worksite Report is used to collect separate 
employment and wage data for each of the 
employer’s establishments, which are not 
detailed on the ul report. Some very small 
multi-establishment employers do not file a 
Multiple Worksite Report. When the total 
employment in an employer’s secondary es- 
tablishments (all establishments other than 
the largest) is 10 or fewer, the employer gen- 
erally will file a consolidated report for all 
establishments. Also, some employers either 
cannot or will not report at the establish- 
ment level and thus aggregate establishments 
into one consolidated unit, or possibly sev- 
eral units, though not at the establishment 
level. 

For the Federal Government, the report- 
ing unit is the installation: a single location 
at which a department, agency, or other gov- 
ernment body has civilian employees. Fed- 
eral agencies follow slightly different crite- 
ria than do private employers when break- 
ing down their reports by installation. They 
are permitted to combine as a single state- 
wide unit: 1) all installations with 10 or fewer 
workers, and 2) all installations that have a 
combined total in the State of fewer than SO 
workers. Also, when there are fewer than 25 
workers in all secondary installations in a 
State, the secondary installations may be 
combined and reported with the major in- 
stallation. Last, if a Federal agency has fewer 
than five employees in a State, the agency 
headquarters office (regional office, district 
office) serving each State may consolidate 
the employment and wages data for that State 
with the data reported to the State in which 
the headquarters is located. As a result of 
these reporting rules, the number of report- 
ing units is always larger than the number of 
employers (or government agencies) but 
smaller than the number of actual establish- 
ments (or installations). 

Data reported for the first quarter are tabu- 
lated into size categories ranging from 
worksites of very small size to those with 
1,000 employees or more. The size category 
is determined by the establishment’s March 
employment level. It is important to note 
that each establishment of a multi-establish- 
ment firm is tabulated separately into the 
appropriate size category. The total employ- 
ment level of the reporting multi-establish- 
ment firm is not used in the size tabulation. 

Covered employers in most States report 
total wages paid during the calendar quarter, 
regardless of when the services were per- 
formed. A few State laws, however, specify 
that wages be reported for, or based on the 
period during which services are performed 
rather than the period during which com- 


pensation is paid. Under most State laws or 
regulations, wages include bonuses, stock 
options, the cash value of meals and lodging, 
tips and other gratuities, and, in some States, 
employer contributions to certain deferred 
compensation plans such as 401(k) plans. 

Covered employer contributions for old- 
age, survivors, and disability insurance 
(oasp1), health insurance, unemployment in- 
surance, workers’ compensation, and private 
pension and welfare funds are not reported 
as wages. Employee contributions for the 
same purposes, however, as well as money 
withheld for income taxes, union dues, and 
so forth, are reported even though they are 
deducted from the worker’s gross pay. 

Wages of covered Federal workers rep- 
resent the gross amount of all payrolls for 
all pay periods ending within the quarter. 
This includes cash allowances, the cash 
equivalent of any type of remuneration, sev- 
erance pay, withholding taxes, and retirement 
deductions. Federal employee remuneration 
generally covers the same types of services 
as for workers in private industry. 

Average annual wages per employee 
for any given industry are computed by di- 
viding total annual wages by annual average 
employment. A further division by 52 yields 
average weekly wages per employee. An- 
nual pay data only approximate annual earn- 
ings because an individual may not be em- 
ployed by the same employer all year or 
may work for more than one employer at a 
time. 

Average weekly or annual pay is af- 
fected by the ratio of full-time to part-time 
workers as well as the number of individuals 
in high-paying and low-paying occupations. 
When average pay levels between States and 
industries are compared, these factors should 
be taken into consideration. For example, 
industries characterized by high proportions 
of part-time workers will show average wage 
levels appreciably less than the weekly pay 
levels of regular full-time employees in these 
industries. The opposite effect characterizes 
industries with low proportions of part-time 
workers, or industries that typically sched- 
ule heavy weekend and overtime work. Av- 
erage wage data also may be influenced by 
work stoppages, labor turnover rates, retro- 
active payments, seasonal factors, bonus 
payments, and so on. 


Notes on the data 


Beginning with the release of data for 2001, 
publications presenting data from the Cov- 
ered Employment and Wages program have 
switched to the 2002 version of the North 
American Industry Classificatiion System 
(NAICS) as the basis for the assignment and 
tabulation of economic data by industry. 
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NAICS is the product of a cooperative effort 
on the part of the statistical agencies of the 
United States, Canada, and Mexico. Due to 
difference in NAICS and Standard Industrial 
Classification (SIC) structures, industry data 
for 2001 is not comparable to the sic-based 
data for earlier years. 

Effective January 2001, the program be- 
gan assigning Indian Tribal Councils and re- 
lated establishments to local government 
ownership. This BLS action was in response 
to a change in Federal law dealing with the 
way Indian Tribes are treated under the Fed- 
eral Unemployment Tax Act. This law re- 
quires federally recognized Indian Tribes to 
be treated similarly to State and local gov- 
emments. In the past the CEW program coded 
Indian Tribal Councils and related establish- 
ments in the private sector. As a result of 
the new law, CEW data reflects significant 
shifts in employment and wages between 
the private sector and local government from 
2000 to 2001. Data also reflect industry 
changes. Those accounts previously as- 
signed to civic and social organizations were 
assigned to tribal governments. There were 
no required industry changes for related es- 
tablishments owned by these Tribal Coun- 
cils. These tribal business establishments 
continued to be coded according to the eco- 
nomic activity of that entity. 

To insure the highest possible quality of 
data, State employment security agencies 
verify with employers and update, if neces- 
sary, the industry, location, and ownership 
classification of all establishments on a 3- 
year cycle. Changes in establishment classi- 
fication codes resulting from the verification 
process are introduced with the data re- 
ported for the first quarter of the year. 
Changes resulting from improved employer 
reporting also are introduced in the first quar- 
ter. For these reasons, some data, especially 
at more detailed geographic levels, may not 
be strictly comparable with earlier years. 

The2000 county data used to calculate 
the 2000-01 changes were adjusted for 
changes in industry and county classifica- 
tion to make them comparable to data for 
2001. As a result, the adjusted 2000 data 
differ to some extent from the data available 
on the Internet at: 

http://www.bls.gov/cew/home.htm. 

County definitions are assigned accord- 
ing to Federal Information Processing Stan- 
dards Publications as issued by the National 
Institute of Standards and Technology. Ar- 
eas shown as counties include those desig- 
nated as independent cities in some jurisdic- 
tions and, in Alaska, those areas designated 
by the Census Bureau where counties have 
not been created. County data also are pre- 


sented for the New England States for com- 
parative purposes, even though townships 
are the more common designation used in 
New England (and New Jersey). 

For additional information on the cov- 
ered employment and wage data, contact the 
Division of Administrative Statistics and La- 
bor Turnover at (202) 691-6567. 


Compensation and 
Wage Data 


(Tables 1-3; 25-31) 


COMPENSATION AND WAGE DATA are gathered 
by the Bureau from business establishments, 
State and local governments, labor unions, 
collective bargaining agreements on file with 
the Bureau, and secondary sources. 


Employment Cost Index 


Description of the series 


The Employment Cost Index (ECI) is a 
quarterly measure of the rate of change in 
compensation per hour worked and includes 
wages, salaries, and employer costs of em- 
ployee benefits. It uses a fixed market 
basket of labor—similar in concept to the 
Consumer Price Index’s fixed market basket 
of goods and services—to measure change 
over time in employer costs of employing 
labor. 

Statistical series on total compensation 
costs, on wages and salaries, and on benefit 
costs are available for private nonfarm work- 
ers excluding proprietors, the self-em- 
ployed, and household workers. The total 
compensation costs and wages and salaries 
series are also available for State and local 
government workers and for the civilian non- 
farm economy, which consists of private 
industry and State and local government 
workers combined. Federal workers are ex- 
cluded. 

The Employment Cost Index probabil- 
ity sample consists of about 4,400 private 
nonfarm establishments providing about 
23,000 occupational observations and 1,000 
State and local government establishments 
providing 6,000 occupational observations 
selected to represent total employment in 
each sector. On average, each reporting unit 
provides wage and compensation informa- 
tion on five well-specified occupations. 
Data are collected each quarter for the pay 
period including the 12th day of March, 
June, September, and December. 

Beginning with June 1986 data, fixed em- 
ployment weights from the 1980 Census of 
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Population are used each quarter to 
calculate the civilian and private indexes and 
the index for State and local governments. 
(Prior to June 1986, the employment 
weights are from the 1970 Census of Popu- 
lation.) These fixed weights, also used to 
derive all of the industry and occupation 
series indexes, ensure that changes in these 
indexes reflect only changes in compensa- 
tion, not employment shifts among indus- 
tries or occupations with different levels of 
wages and compensation. For the bargaining 
status, region, and metropolitan/ 
nonmetropolitan area series, however, em- 
ployment data by industry and occupation 
are not available from the census. Instead, 
the 1980 employment weights are reallo- 
cated within these series each quarter based 
on the current sample. Therefore, these in- 
dexes are not strictly comparable to those 
for the aggregate, industry, and occupation 
series. 


Definitions 


Total compensation costs include wages, 
salaries, and the employer’s costs for em- 
ployee benefits. 

Wages and salaries consist of earnings 
before payroll deductions, including produc- 
tion bonuses, incentive earnings, commis- 
sions, and cost-of-living adjustments. 

Benefits include the cost to employers 
for paid leave, supplemental pay (includ- 
ing nonproduction bonuses), insurance, re- 
tirement and savings plans, and legally re- 
quired benefits (such as Social Security, 
workers’ compensation, and unemployment 
insurance). 

Excluded from wages and salaries and 
employee benefits are such items as pay- 
ment-in-kind, free room and board, and tips. 


Notes on the data 


The Employment Cost Index for changes in 
wages and salaries in the private nonfarm 
economy was published beginning in 1975. 
Changes in total compensation cost—wages 
and salaries and benefits combined—were 
published beginning in 1980. The series of 
changes in wages and salaries and for total 
compensation in the State and local govern- 
ment sector and in the civilian nonfarm 
economy (excluding Federal employees) 
were published beginning in 1981. Histori- 
cal indexes (June 1981=100) are available on 
the Internet: 
http://www.bls.gov/ect/ 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the 

Employment Cost Index, contact the Office - 


of Compensation Levels and Trends: (202) 
691-6199. 


-Employee Benefits Survey 


Description of the series 

Employee benefits data are obtained from 
the Employee Benefits Survey, an annual 
survey of the incidence and provisions of 
selected benefits provided by employers. 
The survey collects data from a sample of 
approximately 9,000 private sector and 
State and local government establishments. 
The data are presented as a percentage of 
employees who participate in a certain ben- 
efit, or as an average benefit provision (for 
example, the average number of paid holi- 
days provided to employees per year). Se- 
lected data from the survey are presented in 
table 25 for medium and large private es- 
tablishments and in table 26 for small pri- 
vate establishments and State and local 
government. 

The survey covers paid leave benefits 
such as holidays and vacations, and personal, 
funeral, jury duty, military, family, and sick 
leave; short-term disability, long-term dis- 
ability, and life insurance; medical, dental, 
and vision care plans; defined benefit and 
defined contribution plans; flexible benefits 
plans; reimbursement accounts; and unpaid 
family leave. 

Also, data are tabulated on the inci- 
dence of several other benefits, such as 
severance pay, child-care assistance, wellness 
programs, and employee assistance 
programs. 


Definitions 


Employer-provided benefits are benefits 
that are financed either wholly or partly by 
the employer. They may be sponsored by a 
union or other third party, as long as there is 
some employer financing. However, some 
benefits that-are fully paid for by the em- 
ployee also are included. For example, long- 
term care insurance and postretirement life 
insurance paid entirely by the employee are 
included because the guarantee of insurabil- 
ity and availability at group premium rates 
are considered a benefit. 

Participants are workers who are covered 
by a benefit, whether or not they use that 
benefit. If the benefit plan is financed wholly 
by employers and requires employees to 
complete a minimum length of service for 
eligibility, the workers are considered 
participants whether or not they have met 
the requirement. If workers are required to 
contribute towards the cost of a plan, they 


are considered participants only if they elect 
the plan and agree to make the required 
contributions. 

Defined benefit pension plans use 
predetermined formulas to calculate a retire- 
ment benefit (if any), and obligate the em- 
ployer to provide those benefits. Benefits 
are generally based on salary, years of ser- 
vice, or both. 

Defined contribution plans generally 
specify the level of employer and employee 
contributions to a plan, but not the formula 
for determining eventual benefits. Instead, 
individual accounts are set up for partici- 
pants, and benefits are based on amounts 
credited to these accounts. 

Tax-deferred savings plans are a type 
of defined contribution plan that allow par- 
ticipants to contribute a portion of their 
salary to an employer-sponsored plan and 
defer income taxes until withdrawal. 

Flexible benefit plans allow employ- 
ees to choose among several benefits, such 
as life insurance, medical care, and vacation 
days, and among several levels of coverage 
within a given benefit. 


Notes on the data 


Surveys of employees in medium and large 
establishments conducted over the 1979-86 
period included establishments that 
employed at least 50, 100, or 250 workers, 
depending on the industry (most service 
industries were excluded). The survey 
conducted in 1987 covered only State and 
local governments with 50 or more 
employees. The surveys conducted in 1988 
and 1989 included medium and large 
establishments with 100 workers or more in 
private industries. All surveys conducted 
over the 1979-89 period excluded 
establishments in Alaska and Hawaii, as well 
as part-time employees. 

Beginning in 1990, surveys of State and 
local governments and small private 
establishments were conducted in even- 
numbered years, and surveys of medium and 
large establishments were conducted in odd- 
numbered years. The small establishment 
survey includes all private nonfarm 
establishments with fewer than 100 
workers, while the State and local 
government survey includes all governments, 
regardless of the number of workers. All 
three surveys include full- and part-time 
workers, and workers in all 50 States and 
the District of Columbia. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the 
Employee Benefits Survey, contact the Of- 


fice of Compensation Levels and Trends on 
the Internet: 
http://www.bls.gov/ebs/ 


Work stoppages 
Description of the series 


Data on work stoppages measure the num- 
ber and duration of major strikes or lockouts 
(involving 1,000 workers or more) occurring 
during the month (or year), the number of 
workers involved, and the amount of work 
time lost because of stoppage. These data 
are presented in table 31. 

Data are largely from a variety of pub- 
lished sources and cover only establishments 
directly involved in a stoppage. They do 
not measure the indirect or secondary effect 
of stoppages on other establishments whose 
employees are idle owing to material short- 
ages or lack of service. 


Definitions 


Number of stoppages: The number of 
strikes and lockouts involving 1,000 work- 
ers or more and lasting a full shift or longer. 

Workers involved: The number of 
workers directly involved in the stoppage. 

Number of days idle: The aggregate 
number of workdays lost by workers in- 
volved in the stoppages. 

Days of idleness as a percent of 
estimated working time: Aggregate 
workdays lost as a percent of the aggregate 
number of standard workdays in the period 
multiplied by total employment in the 
period. 


Notes on the data 


This series is not comparable with the 
one terminated in 1981 that covered 
strikes involving six workers or more. 
FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on work 
stoppages data, contact the Office of 
Compensation and Working Conditions: 
(202) 691-6282, or the Internet: 
http:/Awww.bls.gov/cba/ 


Price Data 
(Tables 2; 32—42) 


PRICE DATA are gathered by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics from retail and pri- 
mary markets in the United States. Price in- 
dexes are given in relation to a base period— 
1982 = 100 for many Producer Price Indexes, 
1982-84 = 100 for many Consumer Price 
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Indexes (unless otherwise noted), and 1990 
= 100 for International Price Indexes. 


Consumer Price Indexes 
Description of the series 


The Consumer Price Index (CPI) is a mea- 
sure of the average change in the prices paid 
by urban consumers for a fixed market bas- 
ket of goods and services. The CPI is calcu- 
lated monthly for two population groups, 
one consisting only of urban households 
whose primary source of income is derived 
from the employment of wage earners and 
clerical workers, and the other consisting of 
all urban households. The wage earner index 
(CPI-W) is a continuation of the historic in- 
dex that was introduced well over a half- 
century ago for use in wage negotiations. As 
new uses were developed for the CPI in re- 
cent years, the need for a broader and more 
representative index became apparent. The 
all-urban consumer index (CPI-U), introduced 
in 1978, is representative of the 1993-95 
buying habits of about 87 percent of the 
noninstitutional population of the United 
States at that time, compared with 32 per- 
cent represented in the CPI-W. In addition to 
wage earmers and clerical workers, the CPI-U 
covers professional, managerial, and techni- 
cal workers, the self-employed, short-term 
workers, the unemployed, retirees, and oth- 
ers not in the labor force. 

The CPI is based on prices of food, cloth- 
ing, shelter, fuel, drugs, transportation fares, 
doctors’ and dentists’ fees, and other goods 
and services that people buy for day-to-day 
living. The quantity and quality of these 
items are kept essentially unchanged be- 
tween major revisions so that only price 
changes will be measured. All taxes directly 
associated with the purchase and use of items 
are included in the index. 

Data collected from more than 23,000 re- 
tail establishments and 5,800 housing units 
in 87 urban areas across the country are used 
to develop the “U.S. city average.” Separate 
estimates for 14 major urban centers are pre- 
sented in table 33. The areas listed are as 
indicated in footnote | to the table. The area 
indexes measure only the average change in 
prices for each area since the base period, 
and do not indicate differences in the level of 
prices among cities. 


Notes on the data 


In January 1983, the Bureau changed the 
way in which homeownership costs are 
meaured for the cpI-U. A rental equivalence 
method replaced the asset-price approach 
to homeownership costs for that series. In 


January 1985, the same change was made in 
the CPI-w. The central purpose of the change 
was to separate shelter costs from the in- 
vestment component of homeownership so 
that the index would reflect only the cost of 
shelter services provided by owner-occu- 
pied homes. An updated CPI-U and CPI-W 
were introduced with release of the January 
1987 and January 1998 data. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION, contact 
the Division of Prices and Price Indexes: 
(202) 691-7000. 


Producer Price Indexes 


Description of the series 


Producer Price Indexes (PPI) measure ay- 
erage changes in prices received by domestic 
producers of commodities in all stages of 
processing. The sample used for calculating 
these indexes currently contains about 3,200 
commodities and about 80,000 quotations 
per month, selected to represent the move- 
ment of prices of all commodities produced 
in the manufacturing; agriculture, forestry, 
and fishing; mining; and gas and electricity 
and public utilities sectors. The stage-of- 
processing structure of PPI organizes prod- 
ucts by class of buyer and degree of fabrica- 
tion (that is, finished goods, intermediate 
goods, and crude materials). The traditional 
commodity structure of PPI organizes 
products by similarity of end use or mate- 
rial composition. The industry and prod- 
uct structure of PPI organizes data in 
accordance with the 2002 North American 
Industry Classification System and product 
codes developed by the U.S. Bureau of the 
Census. 

To the extent possible, prices used in cal- 
culating Producer Price Indexes apply to the 
first significant commercial transaction in the 
United States from the production or cen- 
tral marketing point. Price data are generally 
collected monthly, primarily by mail ques- 
tionnaire. Most prices are obtained directly 
from producing companies on a voluntary 
and confidential basis. Prices generally are 
reported for the Tuesday of the week con- 
taining the 13th day of the month. 

Since January 1992, price changes for the 
various commodities have been averaged 
together with implicit quantity weights 
representing their importance in the total net 
selling value of all commodities as of 1987. 
The detailed data are aggregated to obtain 
indexes for stage-of-processing groupings, 
commodity groupings, durability-of- 
product groupings, and a number of special 
composite groups. All Producer Price Index 
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data are subject to revision 4 months after 
original publication. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION, contact 
the Division of Industrial Prices and Price 
Indexes: (202) 691-7705. 


International Price Indexes 


Description of the series 


The International Price Program pro- 
duces monthly and quarterly export and im- 
port price indexes for nonmilitary goods and 
services traded between the United States 
and the rest of the world. The export price 
index provides a measure of price change 
for all products sold by U.S. residents to 
foreign buyers. (“Residents” is defined as 
in the national income accounts; it includes 
corporations, businesses, and individuals, 
but does not require the organizations to 
be U.S. owned nor the individuals to have 
U.S. citizenship.) The import price index 
provides a measure of price change for 
goods purchased from other countries by 
U.S. residents. 

The product universe for both the im- 
port and export indexes includes raw mate- 
rials, agricultural products, semifinished 
manufactures, and finished manufactures, in- 
cluding both capital and consumer goods. 
Price data for these items are collected pri- 
marily by mail questionnaire. In nearly all 
cases, the data are collected directly from 
the exporter or importer, although in a few 
cases, prices are obtained from other sources. 

To the extent possible, the data gathered 
refer to prices at the U.S. border for exports 
and at either the foreign border or the U.S. 
border for imports. For nearly all products, 
the prices refer to transactions completed 
during the first week of the month. Survey 
respondents are asked to indicate all dis- 
counts, allowances, and rebates applicable 
to the reported prices, so that the price used in 
the calculation of the indexes is the actual price 
for which the product was bought or sold. 

In addition to general indexes of prices 
for U.S. exports and imports, indexes are 
also published for detailed product 
categories of exports and imports. These 
categories are defined according to the five- 
digit level of detail for the Bureau of 
Economic Analysis End-use Classification, 
the three-digit level for the Standard 
International Trade Classification (SITC), and 
the four-digit level of detail for the 
Harmonized System. Aggregate import 
indexes by coun-try or region of origin are 
also available. 

BLS publishes indexes for selected cat-. 
egories of internationally traded services, 


calculated on an international basis and ona 
balance-of-payments basis. 


‘Notes on the data 


The export and import price indexes are 
weighted indexes of the Laspeyres type. The 
trade weights currently used to compute 
both indexes relate to 2000. 

Because a price index depends on the same 
items being priced from period to period, it is 
necessary to recognize when a product’s 
specifications or terms of transaction have 
been modified. For this reason, the Bureau’s 
questionnaire requests detailed descriptions 
of the physical and functional characteristics 
of the products being priced, as well as infor- 
mation on the number of units bought or sold, 
discounts, credit terms, packaging, class of 
buyer or seller, and so forth. When there are 
changes in either the specifications or terms 
of transaction of a product, the dollar value 
of each change is deleted from the total price 
change to obtain the “pure” change. Once this 
value is determined, a linking procedure is 
employed which allows for the continued re- 
pricing of the item. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION, contact 
the Division of International Prices: (202) 
691-7155. 


Productivity Data 
(Tables 2; 43-46) 


Business and major sectors 


Description of the series 


The productivity measures relate real out- 
put to real input. As such, they encompass 
a family of measures which include single- 
factor input measures, such as output per 
hour, output per unit of labor input, or out- 
put per unit of capital input, as well as mea- 
sures of multifactor productivity (output 
per unit of combined labor and capital in- 
puts). The Bureau indexes show the change 
in output relative to changes in the various 
inputs. The measures cover the business, 
nonfarm business, manufacturing, and non- 
financial corporate sectors. 

Corresponding indexes of hourly com- 
pensation, unit labor costs, unit nonlabor 
payments, and prices are also provided. 


Definitions 


Output per hour of all persons (labor pro- 
ductivity) is the quantity of goods and ser- 


vices produced per hour of labor input. Out- 
put per unit of capital services (capital 
productivity) is the quantity of goods and 
services produced per unit of capital ser- 
vices input. Multifactor productivity is the 
quantity of goods and services produced per 
combined inputs. For private business and 
private nonfarm business, inputs include la- 
bor and capital units. For manufacturing, 
inputs include labor, capital, energy, 
nonenergy materials, and purchased business 
services. 

Compensation per hour is total com- 
pensation divided by hours at work. Total 
compensation equals the wages and salaries 
of employees plus employers’ contributions 
for social insurance and private benefit plans, 
plus an estimate of these payments for the 
self-employed (except for nonfinancial cor- 
porations in which there are no self-em- 
ployed). Real compensation per hour is 
compensation per hour deflated by the 
change in the Consumer Price Index for All 
Urban Consumers. 

Unit labor costs are the labor compen- 
sation costs expended in the production of a 
unit of output and are derived by dividing 
campensation by output. Unit nonlabor 
payments include profits, depreciation, 
interest, and indirect taxes per unit of out- 
put. They are computed by subtracting 
compensation of all persons from current- 
dollar value of output and dividing by out- 
put. 

Unit nonlabor costs contain all the 
components of unit nonlabor payments ex- 
cept unit profits. 

Unit profits include corporate profits 
with inventory valuation and capital con- 
sumption adjustments per unit of output. 

Hours of all persons are the total hours 
at work of payroll workers, self-employed 
persons, and unpaid family workers. 

Labor inputs are hours of all persons ad- 
justed for the effects of changes in the edu- 
cation and experience of the labor force. 

Capital services are the flow of services 
from the capital stock used in production. It 
is developed from measures of the net stock 
of physical assets—equipment, structures, 
land, and inventories—weighted by rental 
prices for each type of asset. 

Combined units of labor and capital 
inputs are derived by combining changes in 
labor and capital input with weights which 
represent each component’s share of total 
cost. Combined units of labor, capital, energy, 
materials, and purchased business services are 
similarly derived by combining changes in each 
input with weights that represent each input’s 
share of total costs. The indexes for each input 
and for combined units are based on changing 


weights which are averages of the shares in the 
current and preceding year (the Tornquist 
index-number formula). 


Notes on the data 


Business sector output is an annually- 
weighted index constructed by excluding 
from real gross domestic product (GDP) the 
following outputs: general government, non- 
profit institutions, paid employees of pri- 
vate households, and the rental value of 
owner-occupied dwellings. Nonfarm busi- 
ness also excludes farming. Private business 
and private nonfarm business further exclude 
government enterprises. The measures are 
supplied by the U.S. Department of 
Commerce’s Bureau of Economic Analysis. 
Annual estimates of manufacturing sectoral 
output are produced by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. Quarterly manufacturing output 
indexes from the Federal Reserve Board are 
adjusted to these annual output measures 
by the BLS. Compensation data are devel- 
oped from data of the Bureau of Economic 
Analysis and the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Hours data are developed from data of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

The productivity and associated cost 
measures in tables 43—46 describe the rela- 
tionship between output in real terms and 
the labor and capital inputs involved in its 
production. They show the changes from 
period to period in the amount of goods and 
services produced per unit of input. 

Although these measures relate output 
to hours and capital services, they do not 
measure the contributions of labor, capital, 
or any other specific factor of production. 
Rather, they reflect the joint effect of many 
influences, including changes in technology; 
shifts in the composition of the labor force; 
capital investment; level of output; changes 
in the utilization of capacity, energy, mate- 
rial, and research and development; the or- 
ganization of production; managerial skill; 
and characteristics and efforts of the work 
force. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this 
productivity series, contact the Division of 
Productivity Research: (202) 691-5606. 


Industry productivity 
measures 


Description of the series 


The BLS industry productivity indexes 
measure the relationship between output and 
inputs for selected industries and industry 
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groups, and thus reflect trends in industry 
efficiency over time. Industry measures 
include labor productivity, multifactor 
productivity, compensation, and unit labor 
costs. 

The industry measures differ in 
methodology and data sources from the 
productivity measures for the major sectors 
because the industry measures are developed 
independently of the National Income and 
Product Accounts framework used for the 
major sector measures. 


Definitions 


Output per hour is derived by dividing an 
index of industry output by an index of la- 
bor input. For most industries, output in- 
dexes are derived from data on the value of 
industry output adjusted for price change. 
For the remaining industries, output indexes 
are derived from data on the physical quan- 
tity of production. 

The labor input series consist of the hours 
of all employees (production workers and non- 
production workers), the hours of all persons 
(paid employees, partners, proprietors, and 
unpaid family workers), or the number of em- 
ployees, depending upon the industry. 

Unit labor costs represent the labor 
compensation costs per unit of output pro- 
duced, and are derived by dividing an index 
of labor compensation by an index of out- 
put. Labor compensation includes pay- 
roll as well as supplemental payments, in- 
cluding both legally required expenditures 
and payments for voluntary programs. 

Multifactor productivity is derived by 
dividing an index of industry output by an 
index of the combined inputs consumed in 
producing that output. Combined inputs 
include capital, labor, and intermediate pur- 
chases. The measure of capital input used 
represents the flow of services from the 
capital stock used in production. It is devel- 
oped from measures of the net stock of 
physical assets—equipment, structures, 
land, and inventories. The measure of in- 
termediate purchases is a combination of 
purchased materials, services, fuels, and 
electricity. 


Notes on the data 


The industry measures are compiled from 
data produced by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics and the Bureau of the Census,with 
additional data supplied by other govern- 
ment agencies, trade associations, and other 
sources. 


For most industries, the productivity 
indexes refer to the output per hour of all 
employees. For some trade and services in- 
dustries, indexes of output per hour of all 
persons (including self-employed) are con- 
structed. For some transportation indus- 
tries, only indexes of output per employee 
are prepared. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this se- 
ries, contact the Division of Industry Pro- 
ductivity Studies: (202) 691-5618. 


International Comparisons 
(Tables 47-49) 


Labor force and 
unemployment 


Description of the series 


Tables 47 and 48 present comparative meas- 
ures of the labor force, employment, and 
unemployment—approximating U.S. con- 
cepts—for the United States, Canada, Aus- 
tralia, Japan, and several European coun- 
tries. The unemployment statistics (and, to 
a lesser extent, employment statistics) pub- 
lished by other industrial countries are not, 
in most cases, comparable to U.S. unem- 
ployment statistics. Therefore, the Bureau 
adjusts the figures for selected countries, 
where necessary, for all known major defini- 
tional differences. Although precise compa- 
rability may not be achieved, these adjusted 
figures provide a better basis for interna- 
tional comparisons than the figures regularly 
published by each country. For further in- 
formation on adjustments and comparabil- 
ity issues, see Constance Sorrentino, “In- 
ternational unemployment rates: how com- 
parable are they?” Monthly Labor Review, 
June 2000, pp. 3-20. 


Definitions 


For the principal U.S. definitions of the la- 
bor force, employment, and unemploy- 
ment, see the Notes section on Employ- 
ment and Unemployment Data: Household 
survey data. 


Notes on the data 


The adjusted statistics have been adapted to 
the age at which compulsory schooling ends 
in each country, rather than to the U.S. stan- 
dard of 16 years of age and older. Therefore, 
the adjusted statistics relate to the popula- 
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tion aged 16 and older in France, Sweden, 
and the United Kingdom; 15 and older in 
Australia, Japan, Germany, Italy from 1993 
onward, and the Netherlands; and 14 and 
older in Italy prior to 1993. An exception to 
this rule is that the Canadian statistics for 
1976 onward are adjusted to cover ages 16 
and older, whereas the age at which compul- 
sory schooling ends remains at 15. The in- 
stitutional population is included in the de- 
nominator of the labor force participation 
rates and employment-population ratios for 
Japan and Germany; it is excluded for the 
United States and the other countries. 

In the U.S. labor force survey, persons 
on layoff who are awaiting recall to their 
jobs are classified as unemployed. European 
and Japanese layoff practices are quite dif- 
ferent in nature from those in the United 
States; therefore, strict application of the 
U.S. definition has not been made on this 
point. For further information, see “Unem- 
ployment, labor force trends, and layoff 
practices in 10 countries,” Monthly Labor 
Review, December 1981, pp. 3-12. 

The figures for one or more recent years 
for France, Germany, Italy, the Netherlands, 
and the United Kingdom are calculated us- 
ing adjustment factors based on labor force 
surveys for earlier years and are considered 
preliminary. The recent-year measures for 
these countries, therefore, are subject to re- 
vision whenever data from more current la- 
bor force surveys become available. 

There are breaks in the data series for the 
United States (1990, 1994, 1997, 1998, 
1999, 2000), Canada (1976) France (1992), 
Germany (1991), Italy (1991, 1993), the 
Netherlands (1988), and Sweden (1987). 

For the United States, the break in series 
reflects a major redesign of the labor force 
survey questionnaire and collection meth- 
odology introduced in January 1994. Re- 
vised population estimates based on the 
1990 census, adjusted for the estimated 
undercount, also were incorporated. In 
1996, previously published data for the 
1990-93 period were revised to reflect the 
1990 census-based population controls, ad- 
justed for the un-dercount. In 1997, revised 
population controls were introduced into the 
household survey. Therefore, the data are 
not strictly conparable with prior years. In 
1998, new composite estimation procedures 
and minor revisions in population controls 
were introduced into the household survey. 
Therefore, the data are not strictly compa- 
rable with data for 1997 and earlier years. 
See the Notes section on Employment and 
Unemployment Data of this Review. 

BLS recently introduced a new adjusted 
series for Canada. Beginning with the data © 


for 1976, Canadian data are adjusted to more 
closely approximate U.S. concepts. Adjust- 
ments are made to the unemployed and la- 
bor force to exclude: (1) 15-year-olds; (2) 
passive jobseekers (persons only reading 
newspaper ads as their method of job 
search); (3) persons waiting to start a new 
job who did not seek work in the past 4 
weeks; and (4) persons unavailable for work 
due to personal or family responsibilities. 
An adjustment is made to include full-tine 
students looking for full-time work. The 
impact of the adjustments was to lower the 
annual average unemployment rate by 0.1— 
0.4 percentage point in the 1980s and 0.4— 
1.0 percentage point in the 1990s. 

For France, the 1992 break reflects the 
substitution of standardized European 
Union Statistical Office (EUROSTAT) unem- 
ployment statistics for the unemployment 
data estimated according to the Interna- 
tional Labor Office (ILO) definition and 
published in the Organization for Eco- 
nomic Cooperation and Development 
(OECD) annual yearbook and quarterly up- 
date. This change was made because the 
EUROSTAT data are more up-to-date than 
the OECD figures. Also, since 1992, the 
EUROSTAT definitions are closer to the U.S. 
definitions than they were in prior years. 
The impact of this revision was to lower 
the unemployment rate by 0.1 percentage 
point in 1992 and 1993, by 0.4 percentage 
point in 1994, and 0.5 percentage point in 
1995. 

For Germany, the data for 1991 onward 
refer to unified Germany. Data prior to 
1991 relate to the former West Germany. 
The impact of including the former East 
Germany was to increase the unemploy- 
ment rate from 4.3 to 5.6 percent in 1991. 

For Italy, the 1991 break reflects a re- 
vision in the method of weighting sample 
data. The impact was to increase the un- 
employment rate by approximately 0.3 
percentage point, from 6.6 to 6.9 percent 
in 1991. 

In October 1992, the survey methodol- 
ogy was revised and the definition of unem- 
ployment was changed to include only those 
who were actively looking for a job within 
the 30 days preceding the survey and who 
were available for work. In addition, the 
lower age limit for the labor force was raised 
from 14 to 15 years. (Prior to these changes, 
BLS adjusted Italy’s published unemploy- 
ment rate downward by excluding from the 
unemployed those persons who had not 
actively sought work in the past 30 days.) 
The break in the series also reflects the in- 
corporation of the 1991 population census 
results. The impact of these changes was to 
raise Italy’s adjusted unemployment rate by 


approximately 1.2 percentage points, from 
8.3 to 9.5 percent in fourth-quarter 1992. 
These changes did not affect employment 
significantly, except in 1993. Estimates by 
the Italian Statistical Office indicate that em- 
ployment declined by about 3 percent in 
1993, rather than the nearly 4 percent indi- 
cated by the data shown in table 44. This 
difference is attributable mainly to the in- 
corporation of the 1991 population bench- 
marks in the 1993 data. Data for earlier years 
have not been adjusted to incorporate the 
1991 census results. 

For the Netherlands, a new survey ques- 
tionnaire was introduced in 1992 that al- 
lowed for a closer application of ILO guide- 
lines. EUROSTAT has revised the Dutch series 
back to 1988 based on the 1992 changes. 
The 1988 revised unemployment rate is 7.6 
percent; the previous estimate for the same 
year was 9.3 percent. 

There have been two breaks in series in 
the Swedish labor force survey, in 1987 and 
1993. Adjustments have been made for the 
1993 break back to 1987. In 1987, a new 
questionnaire was introduced. Questions re- 
garding current availability were added and 
the period of active workseeking was re- 
duced from 60 days to 4 weeks. These 
changes lowered Sweden’s 1987 unemploy- 
ment rate by 0.4 percentage point, from 2.3 
to 1.9 percent. In 1993, the measurement 
period for the labor force survey was 
changed to represent all 52 weeks of the year 
rather than one week each month and a new 
adjustment for population totals was intro- 
duced. The impact was to raise the unem- 
ployment rate by approximately 0.5 per- 
centage point, from 7.6 to 8.1 percent. Sta- 
tistics Sweden revised its labor force survey 
data for 1987-92 to take into account the 
break in 1993. The adjustment raised the 
Swedish unemployment rate by 0.2 percent- 
age point in 1987 and gradually rose to 0.5 
percentage point in 1992. 

Beginning with 1987, BLS has adjusted 
the Swedish data to classify students who 
also sought work as unemployed. The im- 
pact of this change was to increase the ad- 
justed unemployment rate by 0.1 percent- 
age point in 1987 and by 1.8 percentage 
points in 1994, when unemployment was 
higher. In 1998, the adjusted unemployment 
rate had risen from 6.5 to 8.4 percent due to 
the adjustment to include students. 

The net effect of the 1987 and 1993 
changes and the BLS adjustment for stu- 
dents seeking work lowered Sweden’s 
1987 unemployment rate from 2.3 to 2.2 
percent. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this 
series, contact the Division of Foreign La- 
bor Statistics: (202) 691-5654. 
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Manufacturing productivity 
and labor costs 


Description of the series 


Table 49 presents comparative indexes of 
manufacturing labor productivity (output 
per hour), output, total hours, compensa- 
tion per hour, and unit labor costs for the 
United States, Canada, Japan, and nine Eu- 
ropean countries. These measures are trend 
comparisons—that is, series that measure 
changes over time—rather than level com- 
parisons. There are greater technical prob- 
lems in comparing the levels of manufactur- 
ing output among countries. 

BLS constructs the comparative indexes 
from three basic aggregate measures—out- 
put, total labor hours, and total compensa- 
tion. The hours and compensation measures 
refer to all employed persons (wage and sal- 
ary earners plus self-employed persons and 
unpaid family workers) in the United States, 
Canada, Japan, France, Germany, Norway, 
and Sweden, and to all employees (wage and 
salary earners) in the other countries. 


Definitions 


Output, in general, refers to value added in 
manufacturing from the national accounts 
of each country. However, the output se- 
ries for Japan prior to 1970 is an index of 
industrial production, and the national ac- 
counts measures for the United Kingdom 
are essentially identical to their indexes of 
industrial production. 

The 1977-97 output data for the United 
States are the gross product originating 
(value added) measures prepared by the 
Bureau of Economic Analysis of the U.S. 
Department of Commerce. Comparable 
manufacturing output data currently are not 
available prior to 1977. 

U.S. gross product originating is a chain- 
type annual-weighted series. (For more in- 
formation on the U.S. measure, see Robert 
E. Yuskavage, “Improved Estimates of 
Gross Product by Industry, 1959-94,” Sur- 
vey of Current Business, August 1996, pp. 
133-55.) The Japanese value added series 
is based upon one set of fixed price weights 
for the years 1970 through 1997. Output 
series for the other foreign economies also 
employ fixed price weights, but the weights 
are updated periodically (for example, ev- 
ery 5 or 10 years). 

To preserve the comparability of the U.S. 
measures with those for other economies, 
BLS uses gross product originating in manu- 
facturing for the United States for these com- 
parative measures. The gross product origi- 
nating series differs from the manufacturing 
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output series that BLS publishes in its news 
releases on quarterly measures of U.S. pro- 
ductivity and costs (and that underlies the 
measures that appear in tables 43 and 45 in 
this section). The quarterly measures are on 
a “sectoral output” basis, rather than a value- 
added basis. Sectoral output is gross output 
less intrasector transactions. 

Total labor hours refers to hours worked 
in all countries. The measures are devel- 
oped from statistics of manufacturing em- 
ployment and average hours. The series used 
for France (from 1970 forward), Norway, 
and Sweden are official series published with 
the national accounts. Where official total 
hours series are not available, the measures 
are developed by BLS using employment fig- 
ures published with the national accounts, 
or other comprehensive employment series, 
and estimates of annual hours worked. For 
Germany, BLS uses estimates of average 
hours worked developed by a research insti- 
tute connected to the Ministry of Labor for 
use with the national accounts employment 
figures. For the other countries, BLS con- 
structs its own estimates of average hours. 

Denmark has not published estimates of 
average hours for 1994-97; therefore, the 
BLS measure of labor input for Denmark ends 
in 1993. 

Total compensation (labor cost) in- 
cludes all payments in cash or in-kind made 
directly to employees plus employer expen- 
ditures for legally required insurance pro- 
grams and contractual and private benefit 
plans. The measures are from the national 
accounts of each country, except those for 
Belgium, which are developed by BLS using 
statistics on employment, average hours, and 
hourly compensation. For Canada, France, 
and Sweden, compensation is increased to 
account for other significant taxes on pay- 
roll or employment. For the United King- 
dom, compensation is reduced between 1967 
and 1991 to account for employment-related 
subsidies. Self-employed workers are in- 
cluded in the all-employed-persons mea- 
sures by assuming that their hourly com- 
pensation is equal to the average for wage 
and salary employees. 


Notes on the data 


In general, the measures relate to total manu- 
facturing as defined by the International 
Standard Industrial Classification. However, 
the measures for France (for all years) and 
Italy (beginning 1970) refer to mining and 
manufacturing less energy-related products, 
and the measures for Denmark include min- 
ing and exclude manufacturing handicrafts 
from 1960 to 1966. 

The measures for recent years may be 
based on current indicators of manufactur- 


ing output (such as industrial production 
indexes), employment, average hours, and 
hourly compensation until national accounts 
and other statistics used for the long-term 
measures become available. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this 
series, contact the Division of Foreign La- 
bor Statistics: (202) 691-5654. 


Occupational Injury 
and Illness Data 


(Tables 50-51) 


Survey of Occupational 
Injuries and Illnesses 


Description of the series 


The Survey of Occupational Injuries and III- 
nesses collects data from employers about 
their workers’ job-related nonfatal injuries and 
illnesses. The information that employers pro- 
vide is based on records that they maintain 
under the Occupational Safety and Health Act 
of 1970. Self-employed individuals, farms 
with fewer than 11 employees, employers 
regulated by other Federal safety and health 
laws, and Federal, State, and local government 
agencies are excluded from the survey. 

The survey is a Federal-State coopera- 
tive program with an independent sample 
selected for each participating State. A strati- 
fied random sample with a Neyman alloca- 
tion is selected to represent all private in- 
dustries in the State. The survey is strati- 
fied by Standard Industrial Classification 
and size of employment. 


Definitions 


Under the Occupational Safety and Health 
Act, employers maintain records of nonfa- 
tal work-related injuries and illnesses that 
involve one or more of the following: loss of 
consciousness, restriction of work or mo- 
tion, transfer to another job, or medical treat- 
ment other than first aid. 

Occupational injury is any injury such 
as a cut, fracture, sprain, or amputation that 
results from a work-related event or a single, 
instantaneous exposure in the work environ- 
ment. 

Occupational illness is an abnormal 
condition or disorder, other than one result- 
ing from an occupational injury, caused by 
exposure to factors associated with employ- 
ment. It includes acute and chronic illnesses 
or disease which may be caused by inhala- 
tion, absorption, ingestion, or direct contact. 
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Lost workday injuries and illnesses 
are cases that involve days away from work, 
or days of restricted work activity, or both. 

Lost workdays include the number of 
workdays (consecutive or not) on which the 
employee was either away from work or at 
work in some restricted capacity, or both, 
because of an occupational injury or illness. 
BLS measures of the number and incidence 
rate of lost workdays were discontinued be- 
ginning with the 1993 survey. The number of 
days away from work or days of restricted 
work activity does not include the day of 
injury or onset of illness or any days on which 
the employee would not have worked, such 
as a Federal holiday, even though able to 
work. 

Incidence rates are computed as the 
number of injuries and/or illnesses or lost 
work days per 100 full-time workers. 


Notes on the data 


The definitions of occupational injuries and 
illnesses are from Recordkeeping Guidelines 
for Occupational Injuries and Illnesses (U.S. 
Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, September 1986). 

Estimates are made for industries and em- 
ployment size classes for total recordable 
cases, lost workday cases, days away from 
work cases, and nonfatal cases without lost 
workdays. These data also are shown sepa- 
rately for injuries. Illness data are available for 
seven categories: occupational skin diseases or 
disorders, dust diseases of the lungs, respira- 
tory conditions due to toxic agents, poisoning 
(systemic effects of toxic agents), disorders 
due to physical agents (other than toxic mate- 
rials), disorders associated with repeated 
trauma, and all other occupational illnesses. 

The survey continues to measure the 
number of new work-related illness cases 
which are recognized, diagnosed, and re- 
ported during the year. Some conditions, for 
example, long-term latent illnesses caused 
by exposure to carcinogens, often are diffi- 
cult to relate to the workplace and are not 
adequately recognized and reported. These 
long-term latent illnesses are believed to be 
understated in the survey’s illness measure. 
In contrast, the overwhelming majority of 
the reported new illnesses are those which 
are easier to directly relate to workplace ac- 
tivity (for example, contact dermatitis and 
carpal tunnel syndrome). 

Most of the estimates are in the form of 
incidence rates, defined as the number of 
injuries and illnesses per 100 equivalent 
full-time workers. For this purpose, 
200,000 employee hours represent 100 
employee years (2,000 hours per em- 
ployee). Full detail on the available mea- 
sures is presented in the annual bulletin, 


Occupational Injuries and Illnesses: 
Counts, Rates, and Characteristics. 

Comparable data for more than 40 States 
and territories are available from the BLS 
Office of Safety, Health and Working Con- 
, ditions. Many of these States publish data 
on State and local government employees in 
addition to private industry data. 

Mining and railroad data are furnished to 
BLS by the Mine Safety and Health Admin- 
istration and the Federal Railroad Adminis- 
tration. Data from these organizations are 
included in both the national and State data 
published annually. 

With the 1992 survey, BLS began pub- 
lishing details on serious, nonfatal inci- 
dents resulting in days away from work. 
Included are some major characteristics of 
the injured and ill workers, such as occu- 
pation, age, gender, race, and length of ser- 
vice, as well as the circumstances of their 
injuries and illnesses (nature of the dis- 
abling condition, part of body affected, 
event and exposure, and the source di- 
rectly producing the condition). In gen- 
eral, these data are available nationwide 
for detailed industries and for individual 
States at more aggregated industry levels. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on occu- 
pational injuries and illnesses, contact the 
Office of Occupational Safety, Health and 
Working Conditions at (202) 691-6180, or 
access the Internet at: 

http://www.bls.gov/if/ 


Census of Fatal 
Occupational Injuries 


The Census of Fatal Occupational Injuries 
compiles a complete roster of fatal job-re- 
lated injuries, including detailed data about 
the fatally injured workers and the fatal 
events. The program collects and cross 
checks fatality information from multiple 
sources, including death certificates, State 
and Federal workers’ compensation reports, 
Occupational Safety and Health Adminis- 
tration and Mine Safety and Health Admin- 
istration records, medical examiner and au- 
topsy reports, media accounts, State motor 
vehicle fatality records, and follow-up ques- 
tionnaires to employers. 

In addition to private wage and salary 
workers, the self-employed, family mem- 
bers, and Federal, State, and local gov- 
ernment workers are covered by the pro- 
gram. To be included in the fatality cen- 
sus, the decedent must have been em- 
ployed (that is working for pay, compen- 
sation, or profit) at the time of the event, 
engaged in a legal work activity, or 
present at the site of the incident as a 
requirement of his or her job. 


Definition 


A fatal work injury is any intentional or 
unintentional wound or damage to the body 


resulting in death from acute exposure to en- 
ergy, such as heat or electricity, or kinetic en- 
ergy from acrash, or from the absence of such 
essentials as heat or oxygen caused by a spe- 
cific event or incident or series of events within 
a single workday or shift. Fatalities that occur 
during a person’s commute to or from work 
are excluded from the census, as well as work- 
related illnesses, which can be difficult 
to identify due to long latency periods. 


Notes on the data 


Twenty-eight data elements are collected, 
coded, and tabulated in the fatality program, 
including information about the fatally in- 
jured worker, the fatal incident, and the ma- 
chinery or equipment involved. Summary 
worker demographic data and event charac- 
teristics are included in a national news re- 
lease that is available about 8 months after 
the end of the reference year. The Census of 
Fatal Occupational Injuries was initiated in 
1992 as a joint Federal-State effort. Most 
States issue summary information at the time 
of the national news release. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the 
Census of Fatal Occupational Injuries con- 
tact the BLS Office of Safety, Health, and 
Working Conditions at (202) 691-6175, or 
the Internet at: 

http://www.bls.gov/iif/ 


Where to find additional data 


Current and historical statistics from Bureau of Labor Statistics surveys are 
available at the addresses listed on the inside back cover of this Review, or on 


the Internet at 


http://www.bls.gov 
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Current Labor Statistics: Comparative Indicators 


1. Labor market indicators 


renee SS Ss SS oS 


2 2003 2001 2002 | 2003 
Selected indicators 200 
IV r m | Ww 1 i Mh 
= 
Employment data 
Employment status of the civilian noninstitutional 
population (household survey): 
Labor force participation rate.... 66.6 66.2 66.8 66.6 66.7 66.6 66.5 66.3 66.4 66.2 
Employment-population ratio......cccccccccsescscsssssesssessseeeeseererseeeees 62.7 62.3 63.0 62.8 62.8 62.8 62.5 62.4 62.3 62.1 
Unemployment rate.......... 5.8 6.0 5.6 5.6 5.9 5.8 5.9 5.8 6.1 6.1 
Mohini hier 5.9 6.3 6:7 5:7, 6.0 5.9 6.1 6.1 6.5 6.4 
16 to 24 years... 12.8 13.4 127, 12.9 12.8 13.1 12.5 12.6 14.0 13.8 
25 years and older... 47 5.0 4.4 4.5 4.8 47 4.9 5.0 §.2 5.1 
5.6 6:77 55 55 5.7 5.6 Sit, 5.5 5.7 5.8 
16 to 24 years.. 11.1 11.4 10.7 11.0 The 10.9 11.4 11.2 11.8 11.5 
POW ORFS IAN Ol ON ceesanpacay. vevsessnes erases rene dsbvssaheventerrieterees ase) 4.6 4.6 44 44 48 4.6 46 45 4.6 4.7 
Employment, nonfarm (payroll data), in thousands:' 
Total NOnfarm.....ccccccceccecceeceseesssesssstesstesstesssssesseeseessesneseneee? 130,341 | 129,932 | 130,911 | 130,448 | 130,389] 130,287] 130,248) 130,047 | 129,878 | 129,820 
MORAL PHVA ietecncen co tentavtedecduavaxowove toelenrerottcestesesnvacetbantioead 108,828 | 108,356 | 109,588 | 109,046 | 108,895| 108,736 | 108,654} 108,428| 108,309} 108,260 
Goods-producing 22,557 21,817 23,222 22,867 22,638 22,466 22,252 22,025 21,848 21,718 
Manufacturing 15,259 14,524 15,831 15,504 15,347 15,197 14,979 14,775 14,570 14,410 
Servicd-roviding ccd skier as an ke ee 107,789 | 108,115 | 107,689 107,581 | 107,751} 107,821 | 107,995 | 108,022 | 108,030 | 108,102 
Average hours: 
Total private 33.9 33.7 33.8 33.8 33.9 33.9 33.8 33.8 33.7 33.6 
Manufacturing 40.5 40.4 40.1 40.3 40.6 40.4 40.4 40.4 40.2 40.2 
QVOMIMO.vecenrenee.teeteoncrassissvassrecees et rsa each savacectieeaners 4.2 4.2 3.8 4.0 4.3 4.3 4.2 4.2 41 44 
Employment Cost Index” 
Percent change in the ECI, compensation: 
All workers (excluding farm, household and Federal workers)...... 3.4 3.8 8 1.0 9 9 6 1.4 8 i 
PrIVALG INGRIGETY, WONKEIS 555s o- ec css cen vannesenetcennerdandabhcrsseaisernoenes 3.2 4.0 8 it its 6 4 LZ 8 1.0 
Goods-producing® FF nae LETT SBS ead on oa PAR rep SEER COE COE 3.7 4.0 8 1.2 9 6 9 1.8 9 ft 
Service-providing® oT CEOS TLE Orcs PoE RCPPOLTE CeCED NSD Per PN TET ECCT E 3.1 4.0 8 11 1.2 6 2 15 8 11 
State and local government workers 41 3.3 6 6 4 2.2 9  ¢ 4 17 
Workers by bargaining status (private industry): 
Union... 4.2 4.6 14 | 1.0 1.2 3 1.6 1.2 1.0 
Nonunion. 


' Quarterly data seasonally adjusted. 


? Annual changes are December-to-December changes. Quarterly changes are calculated 


using the last month of each quarter. 
3 


providing industries include all other private sector industries. 
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Goods-producing industries include mining, construction, and manufacturing. Service- 


66.1 
62.3 
5.9 
6.1 
13.1 
49 
5.6 
10.9 
4.6 


130,005 
108,457 
21,677 
14,337 
108,328 


33.7 
40.6 
4.5 


an apa 


NoTE: Beginning in January 2003, household survey data reflect revised population 
controls. Nonfarm data reflect the conversion to the 2002 version of the North American 
Industry Classification System (NAICS), replacing the Standard Industrial Classification (sic) 
system. NAICS-based data by industry are not comparable with sic-based data. 


2. Annual and quarterly percent changes in compensation, prices, and productivity 


2001 2002 2003 
Selected measures 2002 | 2003 - + 
IV I 1) lil IV I i) Ml IV 
Compensation data’ 
Employment Cost Index—compensation (wages, 
salaries, benefits): 
CONTTET ites ETCU Bosceentecerecerchen coat ct Saree p Prt Seer eee Perec ae 3.4 3.8 0.8 1.0 0.9 0.9 0.6 1.4 0.8 Ue) 0.5 
PIVALSMIONLAL IN oiresccanxosecrsttesencccatsraccanbtuncccvavcitecetecsnesssd 3.2 4.0 8 Jou 11 6 4 1.7 8 1.0 4 
Employment Cost Index—wages and salaries: 
CIVian MONLATIN vacsacsssesneneseasdeSiaevins, costedeessacecoeeayeonsel 2.9 2.9 Xb 9 8 H/ 4 1.0 6 9 3 
PUVA MOM ATM crcccasccostosenctros var caves suiocesostsonsssonartetecstetes 27 3.0 8 9 1.0 4 3 la! ah 8 4 
Price data’ 
Consumer Price Index (All Urban Consumers): All Items...... 2:3 ats) -9 ET; iS 6 “1 1.8 -3 -.2 -.2 
Producer Price Index: 

EARISHOD!QOOUS cc soxncccsecsnescnsshsstscbstons savashuncsadusicassuedsenseovenssvee 3.2 3.2 -3.2 14 2 i -1 3.7 -8 3 0 
EiniShGdiCONnSUMeN GOOUS iccessccccsoxsscecarstencaossessanscranssesasee 4.2 4.2 4.3 1.5 4 0 -.3 2.4 1.8 x} 0 
Capitallequipmentivscs..2-tresterc.s.:08 te seacersectvereveenecss 4 4 Ai 2.9 -.3 —7 6 6 -.6 -1 0 

Intermediate materials, supplies, and components............ 46 46 -3.6 9 14 dst mi 6.5 -2.1 -.1 0 

Grudermaterials2-inccicrssoccsscersaccsssssuresnessvctvevcasssaserstarsensasescs 25.2 25.2 -12.2 8.0 S7at 1.9 6.5 28.0 -10.6 3.4 14.4 
Productivity data® 
Output per hour of all persons: 
BUSINGSS:SECtO srerecescvcesassecctantarscsncvest soxpevcrtseceaetraverieacsianes 48 4.3 8.7 8.3 1.6 4.9 1.3 3.2 7A 8.7 1.8 

Nonfarm business sector... 4.9 4.2 8.3 9.7 8 4.5 1.6 3.1 6.1 9.5 PATS 

Nonfinancial cor, orations‘.... 5.0 10.8 4.4 6.2 4.8 4.0 24 9.6 8.6 

Annual changes are December-to-December changes. Quarterly changes are ° Annual rates of change are computed by comparing annual averages. 
calculated using the last month of each quarter. Compensation and price data are not Quarterly percent changes reflect annual rates of change in quarterly indexes. 
seasonally adjusted, and the price data are not compounded. The data are seasonally adjusted. 

? Excludes Federal and private household workers. * Output per hour of all employees. 


3. Alternative measures of wage and compensation changes 


Quarterly change Four quarters ending— 
Components 2002 2003 2002 2003 
Sa 7 
IV l Il ill IV IV I il Ml IV 
= 
Average hourly compensation: ' 
AINIDETSONSHDUSINGSS SECON aessrecerececcnsesxcusevucsnevelssonsnacsdnssnsursnctl 1.3 4.4 5:2 PAT 0.9 1.5) 2.4 3.1 3.4 3.3 
All persons, nonfarm business sector 1.4 3.7 4.8 3.4 1.3 1.5 2.2 2.8 3.3 3.3 
Employment Cost Index—compensation: 
Giviianinontar Mister eee ee oe ere 6 1.4 8 11 5 3.4 3.9 3.7 39| 3.8 
PPVVAtS NOMAN IN oeecerescecenscarseertatecmncnasscveherraacfustccssiceltbeciapeccareceta} 4 el 8 1.0 4 3.2 3.8 3.5 4.0 4.0 
U1nlO Miter es aas stat tocrsvencensceese 9 1.6 1 1.0 16 4.2 47 5.0 4.8 4.6 
NOMUIMION reece ease -ccaecenncceenes a 4 1.6 8 1.0 4 3.2 3.6 3.3 3.8 3.9 
State and local QOVErMMENTS..........csscecesseseeseeseeneersteeteenseneeatenee 9 7 4 1.7 5 41 4.2 41 3.6 3.3 
Employment Cost Index—wages and salaries: 

Civilian nonfarm 4 1.0 6 9 3 2.9 2.9 PAVE 2.9 2.9 
Private nonfarm 3 ural df 8 4 ent, 3.0 2.6 3.0 3.0 
WinlOMimee cece se cerscteesvece.cec-cconsseceederes 8 5 4 6 6 3.5 3.3 3.0 2.6 2.4 
Nonunion 4 3 1.2 &7; 9 2 2.7 2.9 25 3.1 3.1 
State and local GOVErNMENt............:-ccssseeseeesesetsnareeseensereseetenes 6 A 3 1.0 4 3.2 3.1 3.1 2.3 2.1 
LT 


' Seasonally adjusted. "Quarterly average" is percent change from a quarter ago, at an annual rate. 


? Excludes Federal and household workers. 
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Current Labor Statistics; Labor Force Data 


4. Employment status of the population, by sex, age, race, and Hispanic origin, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Numbers in thousands] 


Annual average < = 
2002 | 2003 Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. | Sept. Oct. | Nov. Dec. 


-— =, 


Employment status 


TOTAL 
Civilian noninstitutional 

population’ 221,168 | 219,897 | 220,114 | 220,317 | 220,540 | 220,768 | 221,014 | 221,252 | 221,507 | 221,779 222,039 | 222,279 | 222,509 | 222,161 
Civilian labor force... 146,510 | 145,875 | 145,898 | 145,818 | 146,377 | 146,462 | 146,917 | 146,652 | 146,622 | 146,610 146,892 | 147,187 | 146,878 | 146,863 
Participation rate......... 66.6 66.2 66.3 66.3 66.2 66.4 66.3 66.5 66.3 66.2 66.1 66.2 66.2 66.0 66.1 
EMmplOyOdiewracs nescccescnnt 136,485 | 137,736 | 137,447 | 137,318 | 137,300 | 137,578 | 137,505 | 137,673 137,604 | 137,693 | 137,644 | 138,095 | 138,533 | 138,479 | 138,566 

Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio?.............! 62.7 62.3 62.5 62.4 62.3 62.3 62.3 62.3 62.2 62.2 62.1 62.2 62.3 62.2 62.4 
Unemployed cell Ashes! 8,774 8,428 8,581 8,519 8,799 8,957 9,245 9,048 8,929 8,966 8,797 8,653 8,398 8,297 
Unemployment rate... 5.8 6.0 5.8 5.9 5.8 6.0 6.1 6.3 6.2 6.1 6.1 6.0 5.9 5.7 5.6 
Not in the labor force........ 72,707 74,658 74,022 74,216 74,499 74,163 74,306 74,097 74,600 74,884 75,168 75,147 75,093 75,631 75,298 


Men, 20 years and over 
Civilian noninstitutional 
Population... -cseecceeeeseees 96,439 | 98,272) 97,635} 97,762] 97,869] 97,979] 98,083] 98,196 | 98,304| 98,434 | 98,568) 98,696 | 98,814) 98,927| 98,866 
Civilian labor force. oe 73,630 | 74,623| 74,014) 74,241] 74,209] 74,510! 74,523] 74,675| 74,660| 74,682) 74,905) 74,942 | 75,188 | 75,044) 75,171 
Participation rate......... 76.3 75.9 75.8 75.9 75.8 76.0 76.0 76.0 75.9 75.9 76.0 75.9 76.1 75.9 76.0 
EMpIOVOOLc-..sas cress 69,734 | 70,415] 69,940] 70,174] 70,213) 70,290} 70,182| 70,190} 70,269} 70,324| 70,596 | 70,726 | 70,964} 71,099] 71,329 


Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio®............. 72.3 Taye 71.6 71.8 THeTh Teed 71.6 71.5 15 71.4 71.6 rie 71.8 71.9 72.1 
Unemployed........ | 3,896 4,209 4,075 4,068 3,995 4,220 4,341 4,485 4,391 4,358 4,309 4,216 4,224 3,945 3,842 
Unemployment. rate... 5.3 5.6 55 5.5 5.4 of 5.8 6.0 5.9 5.8 5.8 5.6 5.6 5.3 5.1 
Not in the labor force........ 22,809 | 23,649) 23,620] 23,521] 23,660] 23,469| 23,560] 23,521 | 23,644/ 23,751 | 23,663) 23,754 23,620| 23,882) 23,694 


Women, 20 years and over 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population! ......eccscecseesseees 105,136 | 106,800 | 106,235 | 106,322 | 106,411 | 106,510 | 106,613 | 106,724 | 106,839 | 106,957 | 107,080 | 107,197 | 107,303 | 107,404 | 107,131 
Civilian labor force.... ..| 63,648 | 64,716 | 64,490] 63,459] 64,490| 64,632) 64,699| 64,989 | 64,835 | 64,836 | 64,608) 64,899 64,917| 64,846) 64,515 
Participation rate......... 60.5 60.6 60.7 60.5 60.6 60.7 60.7 60.9 60.7 60.6 60.3 60.5 60.5 60.4 60.2 


Employed, -.cc3:cscsttcccasse. 60,420 | 61,402) 61,391} 61,106] 61,219] 61,343] 61,397 | 61,610} 61,479) 61,467| 61,191 | 61,524} 61,597| 61,521] 61,260 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio®............. 57.5 57.5 57.8 57:5 §7.5 57.6 27.6 57.7 57.5 o7.5 57.1 57.4 57.4 57.3 57.2 
Unemployed An x22} 3,314 3,100 3,253 3,271 3,289 3,302 3,379 3,356 3,369 3,417 3,375 3,320 3,326 3,255 
Unemployment rate... Sil 5.1 4.8 5.1 53 5.1 5.1 §.2 5.2 5.2 5.3 5.2 co a 5.1 5.0 


Not in the labor force.......| 41,488 | 42,083; 41,745] 41,964] 41,921| 41,878) 41,914] 41,735| 42,004) 42,121 42,472 | 42,299 | 42,387) 42,558| 42,617 


Both sexes, 16 to 19 years 
Civilian noninstitutional 


population! ccsessseseeee 15,994 | 16,096 | 16,027] 16,030] 16,038] 16,051] 16,072} 16,095] 16,109] 16,116] 16,131| 16,145| 16,162| 16,178] 16,164 
Civilian labor force.......+..+- 7,585 | 7,170] 7,371] 7,298] 7,120] 7,235] 7,240] 7,254] 7,157] 7,104] 7,097] 7,051| 7,082| 6987] 7,177 
Participation rate........ 47.4 44.5 46.0 45.5 44. 45.1 45.0 45.1 44.4) 44.1 44.0 43.7 43.8 43.2 44.4 


ESIPIOVOsccceave-vererecveres 6,332 5,919 6,117 6,039 5,868 5,945 5,926 5,873 5,856 5,902 5,857 5,846 5,972 5,859 5,977 
Employment-pop- 


ulation ratio”... 39.6] 368) 382] 377| 366/ 370] 369] 365] 364| 366| 363] 362] 937.0] 362| 370 


Unemployed sis 1,253 1,251 1,254 1,260 1,252 1,290 1,314 1,381 1,301 1,202 1,240 1,205 1,109 1,128 1,200 
Unemployment rate.... 16.5 17.5 17.0 17.3 17.6 17.8 18.1 19.0 18.2 16.9 17.5 7A 15.7 16.1 16.7 
Not in the labor force......., 8,409 8,926 8,656 8,751 8,918 8,816 8,832 8,841 8,952 9,012 9,034 9,094 9,080 9,191 8,987 
White® 
Civilian noninstitutional 
POPUlation’ .......eecssseeceseeeenee 179,783 | 181,292 | 180,460 | 180,599 | 180,728 | 180,873 | 181,021 | 181,184 | 181,341 | 181,512 | 181,696 | 181,871 | 182,032 | 182,185 | 181,879 


Civilian labor force... a 
Participation rate......... 


| 120,150 | 120,546 | 120,117 | 120,247 | 120,223 | 120,514 | 120,470 | 120,816 | 120,645 | 120,658 | 120,411 | 120,736 | 121,041 | 120,751 | 120,723 
66.8 66.5 66.6 66.6 66.5 66.6 66.6 66.7 66.5 66.5 66.3 66.4 66.5 66.3 66.4 


EMPIOVE A csectscrvivvevecesevas 114,013 | 114,235 | 113,985 | 114,118 | 114,057 | 114,220 | 113,978 | 114,222 | 114,086 | 114,156 | 114,015 | 114,535 | 114,783 | 114,678 | 114,765 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio®............. 63.4 63.0 63.2 63.2 63.1 63.1 63.0 63.0 62.9 62.9 62.8 63.0 63.1 62.9 63.1 
Unemployed on & 8187 6,311 6,132 6,129 6,166 6,294 6,491 6,594 6,559 6,502 6,397 6,200 6,258 6,073 5,958 
Unemployment rate.... 54 5.2 5.1 5.1 §.1 §.2 5.4 §.5 5.4 5.4 5.3 5.1 §.2 5.0 4.9 
Not in the labor force.......| 59,633 | 60,746 | 60,343 | 60,352 | 60,505) 60,359 60,551) 60,368 | 60,696} 60,854 | 61,285| 61,135 | 60,991] 61,434] 61,156 
Black or African American® 
Civilian noninstitutional 
POPUIALION oo. ceccececcesseeeseen 25,578 | 25,686 | 25,484 25,519 | 25,552 | 25,587] 25,624] 25,664 | 25,702] 25,742| 25,784] 25,825| 25,860| 25,894 25,867 
Civilian labor force.... «| 16,565] 16,526) 16,443] 16,417} 16,359] 16,521 16,614 | 16,655 | 16,563 | 16,585 | 166,677] 16,589] 16,524] 16365] 16,602 
Participation rate......... 64.8 64.3 64.5 64.3 64.0 64.6 64.8 64.9 64.4 64.4 64.7 64.2 63.9 63 2 64 2 
Employed... atassccatl} WATS 14,739 14,717 14,665 14,678 14,739 14,838 14,729 14,727 14,771 14,826 14,696 14,812 14 679 14 886 
Employment- pop- ; 
ulation ratio®............. 58.1 57.4 57.8 57.6 57.4 57.6 57.9 57.4 57.3 57.4 57.5 56.9 Ly eS 56.7 57.5 
Unemployed | 1,693 1,787 1,727 1,751 1,681 1,782 1,776 1,926 1,836 1,813 1,851 1,893 1,712 1,686 1 736 
Unemployment rate... 10.2 10.8 10.5 10.7 10.3 10.8 10.7 11.6 11.44 10.9 W441 11.4 10.4 10.3 10.5 
Not in the labor force........ 9,013 9,161 9,040 | 9,103 9,193 9,066 9,011 | 9,009 9,139 | 9,127 9,107 9,236 9,336 9,529 9,265 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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4. Continued—Employment status of the population, by sex, age, race, and Hispanic origin, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
{Numbers in thousands] 


Ann 
Employment status me ee Tn =e —= ems a 
03 Jan. Feb i Mar. Re Apr. May | June | July Aug. | Sept. | Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. 
Hispanic or Latino 
ethnicity 
Civilian noninstitutional 
DODUIALION coc eccccccsseecesees 25,963 | 27,551 | 26,994] 27,095 | 27,191] 27,291 | 27,391| 27,494] 27,597| 27,701| 27,808] 27,913] 28,016] 28,116] 27,619 
Civilian labor force.... -| 17,943 | 18,813} 18,584} 18,596) 18,604] 18,779) 18,763] 18,840] 18,770} 18,843] 18877] 18,940] 19,125] 19,0385] 18,811 
Participation rate......... 69.1 68.3 68.8 68.6 68.4 68.8 68.5 68.5 68.0 68.0 67.9 67.9 68:3} 67 .7 68.1 
Employedinns: ciscssvescesseee 16,590 | 17,372} 17,119] 17,160] 17,173] 17,350] 17,247] 17,290! 17,247] 17383] 17,456| 17,556| 17,709] 17,784] 17,411 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio®............. 63.9 63.1 63.4 63.3 63.2 63.6 63.0 62.9 62.5 62.8 62.8 62.9 63.2 63.3 63.2 
Unemployed 1,353 1,441 1,465 1,436 1,431 1,428 1,516 1,550 1,523 1,460 1,421 1,383 1,416 1,250 1,370 
Unemployment rate... 7.5 Cerf 7.9 er Tal 7.6 8.1 8.2 8.1 7.8 75 7.3 7.4 6.6 7.3 
Not in the labor force.......... 8,020 8,738 8,410 8,498 8,587 8,512 8,628 8,654 8,828 8,858 8,931 8,974 8,891 9,083 9,082 


1 . . ? 
The population figures are not seasonally adjusted. NOTE: Estimates for the above race groups (white and black or African American) do not sum 


? Civilian employment as a percent of the civilian noninstitutional population. to totals because data are not presented for all races. In addition, persons whose ethnicity is 
° Beginning in 2003, persons who selected this race group only; persons who selected identified as Hispanic or Latino may be of any race and, therefore, are classified by ethnicity as 
more than one race group are not included. Prior to 2003, persons who reported more well as by race. Beginning in January 2003, data reflect revised population controls used in the 
than one race were included in the group they identified as the main race. household survey. 


5. Selected employment indicators, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


{In thousands] 


Annual average 2003 2004 
Selected categories T T 
2002 2003 Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. | Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. 


+ - — + 


Characteristic 
Employed, 16 years and over..| 136,845 | 137,736 | 137,447 | 137,318 | 137,300 | 137,578 | 137,505 | 137,673 | 137,604 | 137,693 | 137,644 | 138,095 | 138,533 | 138,479 | 138,566 
72,903 | 73,332} 72,958} 73,132} 73,015} 73,150] 73,049) 73,124] 73,149| 73,263] 73,488] 73,643] 73,915] 74,085] 74,343 
63,582 | 64,404} 64,489] 64,186] 64,285] 64,427| 64,456| 64,548 | 64,455] 64,431 | 64,155] 64,452} 64,618 64,394) 64,223 


44,116 44,653 | 44,328 | 44,458) 44,381 44,525 | 44,476| 44,459 | 44,747 | 44,659 | 44,566 | 44,684 | 45,152 | 45,431 45,490 


34,155 | 34,695 | 34,477} 34,546) 34,527) 34,634 | 34,494| 34,627 | 34,648 | 34684 | 34612| 34,993] 35,076} 35,034} 34,585 


1 


Persons at work part time 
All industries: 
Part time for economic 
OASONMS: sees ccsevaceecvexceres 4,213 4,701 4,572 4,711 4,662 4,758 4,610 4,615 4,661 4,498 4,896 4,800 4,880 4,788 4,714 
Slack work or business 
CONARIONS c.2.-sccarecs..-04 2,788 3,118 3,019 3,107 3,100 3,172 3,069 3,136 3,113 3,063 3,185 3,030 3,226 3,205 2,996 
Could only find part-time 
WOFK eerste taueresscavaccsse 1,124 1,279 1,266 1,246 1,213 1,255 1,264 1,266 1,296 1,201 1,334 1,356 1,350 1,295 1,380 
Part time for noneconomic 
TOASONS 2-2. ceerienntseranes sees 18,843 19,014 19,150] 18546] 18928) 18933] 19,703} 19,382} 19,089} 19,482| 19,021 18,935 | 19,110} 18,561 18,905 
Nonagricultural industries: 
Part time for economic 


FOGSONS ra9s. Reece cnsaveccesssns 4,119 4,596 4,451 4,589 4,550 4,643 4,498 4,500 4,568 4,404 4,794 4,690 4,782 4,727 4,613 
Slack work or business 
CONGINIONS: -seveecescescscvens--4 2,726 3,052 2,952 3,028 3,028 3,098 3,012 3,064 3,071 2,989 3,127 2,964 3,153 3,144 2,911 
Could only find part-time | — 
WON Ke ncictscensevscvesocs sae 1,114 1,264 1,239 1,234 1,193 1,249 1,236 1,244 1,273 1,191 1,335 1,349 1,353 1,279 1,399 
Part time for noneconomic 
(GASONSoryacess-focnsseriseses|| 18,487 18,658 18,710} 18,353] 18,580] 18,571 18,653 | 18,930| 18,651 19,016 | 18,633 | 18,628} 18,752 | 18,367 18,636 


' Excludes persons "with a job but not at work" during the survey period for such reasons as vacation,illness, or industrial disputes. 


NOTE: Beginning in January 2003, data reflect revised population controls used in the household survey. 
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Current Labor Statistics: 


Labor Force Data 


6. Selected unemployment indicators, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Unemployment rates] 


ee UE EEE EEE ESSE BaPS= EE 
é : Annual average 2003 2004 
elected categories b =a al 2 ee 
: 2002 2003 | Jan. | Feb. ig Mar. | Apr. | May | June| July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. 
Characteristic 
Total, 16 years and OED... 5.8 6.0 5.8 8.9 5.8 6.0 6.1 6.3 6.2 6.1 6.1 6.0 5.9 5.7 5.6 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years. 16.5 47.5 17.0 17.3 17.6 17.8 18.1 19.0 18.2 16.9 17.5 A 15.7 16.1 16.7 
Men, 20 years and older..... 5.3 5.6 5:5 5.5 5.4 5.7 5.8 6.0 5.9 5.8 5.8 5.6 5.6 §.3 5.3 
Women, 20 years and Older... 5.1 5.1 4.8 5.1 5.1 St 54 5.2 §.2 §.2 §.3 5.2 5.1 5.1 5.0 
White: totaliesceccacetcecesessvceacues cetoered 54 5.2 5 5A 54 5.2 5.4 5.5 5.4 5.4 5:3 i. 5.2 5.0 49 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years... 14.5 lee 15.0 15.4 15.5 15.3 15.3 16.2 15.7 15.1 15.1 14.3 14.3 14.8 14.1 
Men, 16 to 19 years....... 15.9 17.1 16.3 17.1 17.8 17.4 17.1 17.6 17.9 16.5 17.6 15.9 16.8 16.3 14.0 
Women, 16 to 19 years.. 13.1 13.3 13.8 13.6 13.1 13.2 13.6 14.8 13.3 13.7 12.6 12.6 11.5 13.1 14.2 
Men, 20 years and older... 4.7 5.0 49 4.8 4.8 5.0 52 5:3 5.3 5.3 5.0 4.9 5.0 4.7 4.5 
Women, 20 years and older............-. 4.4 4.4 4,2 4.3 4.4 4.3 4.5 4.4 4.4 44 4.5 4.4 4.4 4.3 4.4 
Black or African American, total’......... 10.2 10:8') 105) (=10:75) AOS AGB) AO) | TG ents 10.9 1 11.4] 10.4] 10.3] 105 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years... 29.8 33.0 30.6 | 30.6 33.3 32.9 35.8} 38.5 35.1 29.8 32.7 37:38) 289) 27.3 32.5 
Men, 16 to 19 years 31.3 36.0 34.1 38.0 43.1 37.1 41.1 36.5 37.1 27.8 34.2 40.9 32.5 28.4 42.1 
Women, 16 to 19 years... 28.3 30.3 27.6 23.1 24.5 | 29.3 31.3 40.3 33.4 31.5 31.4 33.2 25.7 26.5 25.8 
Men, 20 years and OIdET.........cccseee 9.5 10.3 10.4 10.3 9.5 10.4 4:0) 11.0 10.3 10.5 11.0 10.5 10.1 9.3 9.6 
Women, 20 years and older............+ 8.8 9.2 8.6 9.1 8.8 9.1 8.0 9.6 9.6 9.7 9.2 9.8 9.1 9.7 9.1 
Hispanic or Latino ethnicity................ 7.5 ter 7.9 Ti ras 7.6 8.1 8.2 8.1 7.8 T5 7.3 7.4 6.6 7.3 
Married men, spouse present 3.6 3.8 3.6 3.7 3.8 3.8 3.9 4.3 3.9 3.9 3.8 3.8 3.7 3.3 3.3 
Married women, spouse present..........4 3.7 3.7 3.3 3.6 3.7 3.7 3.7 3.9 3.9 3.9 3.9 3.8 3.8 3.9 3.7 
FRUNSUMG: WOPKEOIS: fcssscsencsacs-tsecresnevareuse? 4 5.9 6.1 5.9 6.0 5.9 6.1 6.2 6.4 6.3 6.2 6.2 6.1 6.1 5.8 5.7 
Part-time WOrKeIS........cccessesceesseeseeenseed 5.2 5.5 5.3 5.5 5.5 5.4 5.6 5.9 55 5.3 5.7 §.5 5.1 5.3 5.4 
Educational attainment” 
Less than a high school diploma..............+4 8.4 8.8 8.7 8.8 8.6 8.5 9.1 9.4 8.8 9.3 8.7 8.8 8.5 8.1 8.8 
High school graduates, no college” 5.3 5.5 5.2 5.4 55 5.7 5.5 5.7 5.5 5.4 5.4 5.5 5.4 5.5 4.9 
Some college or associate degree........... 4.5 48 4.8 4.7 48 4.7 4.9 4.9 5.0 4.7 4.8 4.8 48 45 45 
Bachelor's degree and higher* Pot bee OCU SCENE 3.0 


: Beginning in 2003, persons who selected this race group only; persons who 
selected more than one race group are not included. Prior to 2003, persons who 


reported more than one race were included in the group they identified as the 


main race. 


? Data refer to persons 25 years and older. 


° Includes high school diploma or equivalent. 
* Includes persons with bachelor's, master's, professional, and doctoral degrees. 


NOTE: Beginning in January 2003, data reflect revised population controls used in the 
household survey. 


7. Duration of unemployment, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
[Numbers in thousands] 


Weeks of 


Annual average 


unemployment 


2002 2003 | Jan. | F Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. 
| 
Less than 5 We@KS..........ccseeeseee 2,893 2,785 | 2,795| 2,782| 2,788| 2,815| 3,033) 2,937 2,739] 2,735| 2,749| 2,733| 2,622 2,627 
5 to 14 weeks..... 2,580 2,612 | 2,573) 2,586] 2,531 2,625 | 2,617 | 2,787] 2,698| 2,630] 2,736| 2,585] 2,556 2,450 
15 weeks and over 2,904 3,378 | 3,175 | 3,176} 3,168} 3,318] 3,294] 3510] 3,559] 3,561 3,511 3,478 | 3,484 3,403 
1510: 26 WOGKS iisidsisivenccccsassasseiters 1,369 1,442 1,444 1,292 1,340 1,399 1,380 1,500 1,598 | 1,561 1,438 1,460 1,448 1,513 
27 WEEKS AN OVET.......ccceceseeeeeres 1,535 1,936 1,731 1,884 1,829 1,919 1,914 | 2,010 1,961 2,001 2,073 | 2,018| 2,036 1,890 
Mean duration, in weeks 16.6 19.2 18.5 18.7 18.1 19.4 19.2 19.6 19.3 19.2 19.6 19.4 20.0 19.6 
Median duration, in weeks. ; : 


NOTE: Beginning in January 2003, data reflect revised population controls used in the household survey. 
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2,612 
2,394 
3,365 
1,467 
1,898 


19.8 
10.7 


8. Unemployed persons by reason for unemployment, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Numbers in thousands] 


Reason for 


Annual average 2003 2004 
iP 
unemployment 2002 2003 Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. 
Rtokba| [Sees — 
1 

JOD OSErSueeen cesses hee 4,607 4,838 | 4,631 | 4,806| 4,774] 4,851 | 5,021| 4,972| 4,947| 4,939| 4,947| 4,877| 4,719] 4,618) 4,382 
On temporary layoff...........0.000+. 1,124 1,121 1,094 1,141 1,151 1,112 1,197 1,177 1,173 1,092 1,110 1,097 1,055 1,060 1,028 
Not on temporary layoff. 3,483 3,717] 3,536 | 3,665] 3,623] 3,739] 3,824] 3,795] 3,774| 3,847] 3,837] 3,780] 3,664] 3558| 3,353 
JODIGAVENS: sesc.-carcssececepenscsesccsosseaeel 866 818 825 783 802 818 778 890 798 790 836 789 931 783 804 
Reentrants... 2,368 2,477 2,374 2,418 2,410 2,517 2,506 2,646 2,522 2,530 2,436 2,518 2,440 2,366 2,509 
Newientrants tft ceccassteecceconecss 536 641 605 589 620 633 635 642 661 650 684 653 619 694 681 

Percent of unemployed 
Job losers’ cc eS Seren 55.0 55.1 54.9 55.9 55.5 55.0 56.2 54.3 55.4 55.4 55.6 55.2 54.2 54.6 §2.3 
On temporary layoff.........0..c0000 13.4 12.8 13.0 13.3 13.4 12.6 13.4 12.9 13.1 12.3 12.5 12.4 121 12.5 12.3 
Not on temporary layoff. 41.6 42.4 41.9 42.5 42.1 42.4 42.8 41.5 42.3 43.2 43.1 42.8 421 42.0 40.0 
JOb leaVverS.........eeeeeee 10.3 9.3 9.8 9.1 9.3 9.3 8.7 9.7 8.9 8.9 9.4 8.9 10.7 9.3 9.6 
Reentrants... ra 28.3 28.2 28.1 28.1 28.0 28.5 28.0 28.9 28.2 28.4 27.4 28.5 28.0 28.0 30.0 
NOW! Omitrants:.ctecescccccercsssevsccseasee 6.4 7.3 tz 6.9 7.2 7.2 71 7.0 7.4 7.3 pet 7.4 aan 8.2 8.1 
Percent of civilian 
labor force 

Job losers" mee Cant eae gee Se 3.2 3.3 3.3 3.3 3.3 3.4 3.4 3.4 3.4 3.4 3.4 3.3 3.2 3:1 3.0 
Job leavers......... 6 6 6 5 Hs) 6 es) 6 5 & 6 S 6 5) 2 
Reentrants... 1.6 ile 4 1.6 1.7 1.7 A iy 1.8 ales Rye SEA dev: ays 1.6 alee 
NGWIGMIANIS soc. sccss.cevessevetsssecsvou ced 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 a) 4 £5 4 4 ie 


' Includes persons who completed temporary jobs. 


NOTE: Beginning in January 2003, data reflect revised population controls used in the household survey. 


9. Unemployment rates by sex and age, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Civilian workers] 


Annual average 2003 2004 
Sex and age = 
2002 2003 Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. 
Total, 16 years and older.................| 5.8 6.0 5.8 5.9 5.8 6.0 6.1 6.3 6.2 6.1 6.1 6.0 5.9 5.7 5.6 
16 to 24 years........... 12.0 12.4 12.0 12.0 11.8 12.6 12.9 13.3 12.9 12.4 12.8 12.3 12.1 Wis7 12.0 
16 to 19 years... 16.5 17.5 17.0 17.3 17.6 17.8 18.1 19.0 18.2 16.9 17.5 17.1 15.7 16.1 16.7 
16 to 17 years.. 18.8 19.1 18.3 18.3 17.2 18.9 18.8 21.1 20.3 18.8 19.3 20.2 17.5 18.3 18.2 
18 to 19 years.. 15.1 16.4 16.1 16.2 17.4 17.3 18.1 17.4 16.8 15.7 16.2 15.2 14.7 14.7 15.7 
20 to 24 years..... 9.7 10.0 9.5 9.5 9.0 10.0 10.4 10.5 10.4 10.2 10.6 10.1 10.4 9.6 9.8 
25 years and older. 83 4.6 4.8 4.6 4.8 4.8 4.9 4.9 5.1 5.0 5.0 4.9 4.9 48 47 4.5 
25 10 54 YEAIS.......2.00cceeseesseses 4.8 5.0 4.8 5.0 5.0 5.0 5.0 5.2 5.1 5.1 5.1 5.1 5.0 4.9 4.7 
55 years and oldet..............++. 3.8 4.4 41 3.9 3.9 44 4.4 4.4 4.2 41 4.0 3.8 3.9 3.9 3.7 
Men, 16 years and older...............- 5.9 6.3 6.1 6.1 6.1 6.3 6.5 6.7 6.6 6.4 6.4 6.2 6.2 5.8 5.7 
16 to 24 years......... 12.8 13.4 12.7 ieLe/ 12.5 13.7 14.1 14.1 14.4 12.9 14.1 13.2 13.4 12.6 12.7 
16 to 19 years... 18.1 19.3 18.6 19.5 20.5 20.2 20.3 19.9 20.4 17.6 19.6 18.7 18.3 17.4 17.5 
16 to 17 years 21.1 20.7 19.5 19.5 18.5 21.3 21.5 23.2 22.3 20.6 22.1 20.4 18.3 18.4 19.3 
18 to 19 years 16.4 18.4 17.9 19.2 20.7 19.6 19.9 17.9 19.0 15.6 18.2 17.9 18.1 16.9 16.2 
20 to 24 years... 10.2 10.6 9.9 9.6 8.9 10.7 11.3 11.5 11.6 10.7 a7. 10.8 11.2 10.4 10.5 
25 years and older.. 47 5.0 4.9 5.0 5.0 5.1 5.2 5.4 5.2 5.2 5.0 5.0 5.0 4.7 45 
25 to 54 years....... -| 48 5.2 5.1 5.1 5.1 5.2 5.3 5.4 5.3 5.4 5.2 5.2 5.2 4.9 4.7 
55 years and older.............+. 44 4.4 4.4 4.3 4.3 4.6 47 5.3 4.6 4.4 4.2 4.0 41 4.0 3.6 
Women, 16 years and older........... 5.6 5.7 5.4 5.6 5.6 5.6 5.7 5.9 5.7 5.8 5.8 5.7 5.5 5.6 5.6 
16 to 24 years : 11.1 11.4 11.2 11.3 iil} 11.4 eA 12.4 11.3 11.8 11.4 11.3 10.7 10.7 11.3 
BOOMS VAIS etneaccrrrecsverassccass 14.9 15.6 15.4 15.0 14.8 15.5 16.0 18.2 15.9 16.2 15.2 15.4 13.0 14.7 15.9 
16 tO 17 Yea"rs.........cccesereee 16.6 17.5 17.1 17.1 15.9 16.8 16.3 19.1 18.3 17.0 16.5 20.1 16.6 18.2 17.1 
18 t0 19 years... 13.8 14.2 14.3 13.1 14.4 14.9 16.3 16.8 14.5 15.8 14.4 12.5 14.4 12.2 15.2 
20 to 24 years... 9.1 
25 years and older... é 4.6 
25 0 54 YOAIS......sserseseesseeees 48 
55 years and older’............ 3.6 


' Data are not seasonally adjusted. 


NOTE: Beginning in January 2003, data reflect revised population controls used in the household survey. 
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10. Unemployment rates by State, seasonally adjusted 


Dec. | Nov. Dec. Peon Dec. | Nov. Dec. 
State 2 p p 
2002 | 2003° | 2003° || : 2002 | 2003° | 2003 
Alabamasetictevi-nersenicenetenstaicive noses 5.9 5.8 5.5 5.0 5.0 
Alaska... oe 8.2 75 4.7 4.3 4.5 
ANIZON A; seers kccnseatces Oresseadasensorarcewessenesel 6.1 4.8 3.6 3.6 3.7 
RG RANSAS Secretar ste eetertssece seeedasoneees 5.4 6.0 4.9 4.5 4.4 
Galitorniiaticnicctneeurrccatteer caries 6.9 6.5 5.0 4.3 41 
Colorado..... ar 5.8 5.6 518 || NOW JOrS@Y.....:c.sssessssscntsensecsenrsrncesossssosaces 6.0 5.5 5.3 
Connecticut. dee 4.7 5.0 5.01] NOW MOXICO...00--:rvecc:cceversucvensssenecssensteys 5.4 6.0 6.7 
DGLAWAlOistisrectasscacsveertcsscvechoanecseeieabecssancets 4.3 41 4.1|| New York 5 6.4 6.1 6.2 
District of Columbia... are 6.6 6.7 6.61) NOV) Carnal. vasisrcicssnssaccntossssahennvareses 6.7 6.1 6.2 
BlOrid itenecestresteevcntestorcccestesscpacnecsrestaccerye 5.3 4.9 4,7 (NOME DAK Otaicssvcessscecsererenccorentreudecssssncsssxe 3.9 3.2 3.2 
(GOON Ga rete ckecicivecsancastthccccesnsrecsaetasoenms 5.3 4.2 A OU Oss sssaavssceenseciasecccebrsmn sawed onaieasescoeeeee 5.6 5.7 6.0 
Pleawealllicesere te ecisec: Sozevsenecaacetensdeasvizintinde 3.9 41 41 4.7 5.3 Sa 
Idaho... ae 6.1 5.0 4.8 7.3 7.3 72 
WAGONS 5c crcecotpcancscapcatoessvaasoinvevcranas ns vsascnae 6.7 6.8 6.4 6.1 52 5.1 
MACHETE. istec cosceercacerncevessueo eves Wage shone census 4.9 5.0 BO) FROGS SIAN os sav ccsacnatansmnctenatessnoesannsuseere 5.5 49 5.0 
lOWealssscctecressescsasteecercasece ers ce vanserestueancameed 4.2 4.2 4.4) SOW GarOlimavivssccccessrencsesosevsessaexcaveeses 6.2 6.8 6.1 
Kansas... 5.2 4.7 438) SOU DAK OAS cee ccccsreanvevanssaduuivoseawuewdeenvaver 2.8 3.4 3.4 
Kentucky.. 55 5.6 5.4|| Tennessee 4.9 5.8 Bf 
LOUIS AM AM sc. cz-cerctes convessverencdeeesaina seated 6.3 5.5 6.5 6.3 6.4 
MONG ii iicicseccviccsecesccesesivevenwevdiescacewened 4.7 4.9 6.3 49 47 
Mah ylanditccncrreccssvsorcectentsetevarascsdserderces 4.2 4.2 AAll VOLMONE, necsetessasse-ceasseensevcustnesescnesceeeeey 3.7 3.9 4.0 
MASSACKUSOUS icrncrncccccseccvecaesrsrercevsecevonvess 5.5 5.5 Se7il|  MACQUE Receveceass sxenuve creseweeneroeecereyeeenecnaeereeee 3.8 3.6 3.6 
MiGhiganietenmnetesssesssseccsssanessessscohantosoess 6.2 7.1 T2})\ Washington vir: cxntseeccsswesneasonuvansesastesareetns 7.0 6.9 6.8 
Minnesota... 4.3 4.6 4.7\| West Virginia. =a 6.1 5.5 5.3 
WUSSISSIDD i cecrererarcecceesossreecacreraasesaccasa ses 7.0 5.0 SD: WISCONSIN ccvonisancecexsesinescasssncscnunes cen sieelales 5.7 5.0 5.2 
WV OMA Gs spe dess scnec css eeseanicensseceeprnaeteraneteecare 44 4.0 4.0 
° = preliminary 
11. Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by State, seasonally adjusted 
[In thousands] 
|) Ea SS (TS 5 ay 9 ST SY Sp [pT em TT 
oid Dec. Nov. Dec. oan Dec. Nov. Dec. 
ate ate 
2002 2003’ | 2003° 2002 | 2003" | 2003" 
Alabama.........sseceseeseeeeeeseee] 2,091,023} 2,160,760] 2,151,923]] MisSOUTi...........ccccseeseseeesesseey 2,968,483) 2,988,531] 2,985,497 
AlaSKGisrenesaaistcvecetne-v ccvisiSsroscan 327,518 345,283 347,419 466,511 477,025 476,230 


AVIZONA.....csesesesseseseessseretteceseeeeeed 2,674,753] 2,656,741) 2,653,071 962,230 990,167 989,035 


Arkansas.. si 1,298,413) 1,311,353} 1,310,400 1,118,744) 1,101,632} 1,104,149 
GCAINGFINE :cierescteesteaxsrasrtecxslteeie a 17,497,773) 17,672,919] 17,681,588 706,497 717,891 715,999 
GOlOTAND sain csdeessoencecessasuevtwedacsevese 2,441,750} 2,480,846] 2,485,983)|| New Jersey........ccccccsceseeeeneeaeees 4,380,289} 4,440,061} 4,450,682 
Connecticut. ie 1,783,302} 1,783,625] 1,783,419]| New MexXico.........ccccscceeresseeeees 884,971 896,993 898,414 
Delaware............ ) 419,233 422,890 419; 694 i) N@W YORK is vies ssxncencaenenccccternanenans 9,455,287) 9,417,152) 9,388,555 
District of Columbia 302,451 313,751 307,158) North Carolina. -| 4,152,037} 4,191,146} 4,187,534 
FLOOD is vvvssnvcornenschascatessterseranotsdunn 8,076,624} 8,080,970} 8,075,518||North Dakota...........ccccsecseseseeseeees { 946,192 355,390 355,414 


GOOIGIA......seseesesseseseeeseeeeerreeeee| 4,216,484] 4,404,982) 4,357,458]] OhiO..eeseeeeeeeeeeseeeesssesy 5,788,451] 5,847,875] 5,857,764 


Hawaii... siti 582,283 607,567 609,513|) Oklahoma. 1,698,651) 1,694,870) 1,688,557 
(ahi aeiiiiiionnttnigueatiets 684,517 688,967 685,846|| Oregon..... 1,835,950} 1,805,057} 1,820,726 
ial! Serre rote renee tore | 6,362,821) 6,488,306) 6,478,376]| Pennsylvania... w{ 6,320,131} 6,208,022) 6,205,678 
ICETTE acateatertivecereesitteteinr uncttaae 3,177,524) 3,205,035) 3,205,021]| Rhode Island..........cccsceseneeees 561,452 564,826 562,835 
TOWAsersssesssseseeseriinssnsoncerarsceseee| 1,677,103} 1,635,987} 1,633,167]| South Carolina... 1,982,182) 2,028,236] 2,019,644 
Kansas.. of 1,425,785] 1,480,876] 1,481,854)| South Dakota...........ccccsseecseensens 424,612 425,370 425,922 
K@MUCKY.....cccesseeeresersesssereee} 1,958,716] 1,991,166] 1,995,304|| Tennessee... .| 2,929,905] 2,911,226) 2,908,652 
LOUISE es sccccersersecincsesvizvarveteasseune | 2,001,841} 2,048,026} 2,064,360]| Texas.......cccecscscscssssssseseseseerseees 10,807,276) 11,032,040| 11,032,978 
MalN@ cco diama cieangetiiar 687,716 697,966 697,712 )) UtAR icicimmrsonccciniimesosccal 1, 18416) 1237 200) ut ooo dar 
Marla saccdiccccreyusarusacersasy saves evel 2,897,002) 2,922,449] 2,930,444|| Vermont........cccccsesessscsseeeseseeeeees 351,853 353,961 352,596 


Massachusetts. ««| 3,505,689] 3,454,383] 3,460,198]| Virginia... 3,734,424| 3,797,747| 3,796,855 
MICHIQAN......essescseseeseereerssee| 4,941,222} 5,111,026) 5,084,838|| Washington.. | 3,124,579] 3,127,668] 3,132,826 
MINAGSOUG ccsccossontncdssrarenncenay 2,934,039} 2,932,907] 2,934,039]| West Virginia............sesesecesseserend 792,428 797,113 794,102 
MISSISSI PDI iiss rasccsessececsossnexsotzcye 1,298,544} 1,322,066] 1,316,668|| WiSCONSIN............scssesesseseseseeeeees 3,027,889 3,089,120} 3,093,671 


WYOMING cist ttenerov inten toanonineh 270,103 277,348 277,380 


® = preliminary. 


NOTE: Some data in this table may differ from data published elsewhere because of the continual updating of the data base. 
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12. Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by industry, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


{In thousands] 


Annual average 
Industry 9 ~ 
2002 | 2003? | Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct Nov. | Dec.” | Jan.? 
1 + 
TOTAL NONFARM 130,341} 129,932) 130,190) 130,031} 129,921] 129,901] 129,873} 129,859] 129,814] 129,789] 129,856] 129,944! 130,027} 130,043] 130,155 
TOTAL PRIVATE 108.828] 108.356] 108.572) 108.406] 108.305! 108.304) 108.332] 108.292] 108.253] 108.209] 108.317) 108.384] 108.483] 108.504] 108.629 
GOODS-PRODUCING................ 22,557} 21,817} 22,122} 22,005] 21,949] 21,880) 21,859} 21,805} 21,744] 21,712} 21,697) 21,674] 21,686] 21,670} 21,677 
583 571 572 574 571 568 570 573 571 569 568 569 571 569 563 
70.4 68.4 70.2 70.1 69.2 68.4 68.7 69.7 68.2 67.5 67.4 67.9 67.6 65.8 65.3 
512.2 502.3] 505.2 506.4, 501.6} 499.9) 501.6] 503.2) 502.7; 501.8) 500.8; 501.5} 503.4)  502.7| 497.6 
121.9 122.9 120.8 120.5 121.2 122.3) 122.9] 123.7] 123.5] 123.2] 123.6) 124.1 123.9] 123.4 122.5 
Minina. exceot oil and aas’..... 210.6 202.7; 202.9} 202.1 201.9} 201.9} 202.6! 203.3] 204.3] 203.6) 201.6] 2021) 202.4) 202.0} 198.4 
Coal minina............. ere 74.4 70.4 70.9 70.8 70.7 70.8 70.6 70.9 71.6 70.7 69.2 69.6 69.5 69.6 69.5 
Support activities for mining... 179.8 176.8 178.5 180.8 178.5 175.7| 176.1 176.2} 174.9) 175.0} 175.6) 175.3} 177.1 177.3| 176.7 
COnStrUCHIOM eressssteteess sos ssseseeeses 6,716} 6,722| 6,712| 6,661 6,661 6,689/ 6,715} 6,718) 6,721 6,739} 6,754} 6,754) 6,771] 6,784} 6,808 
Construction of buildinas......... 1,574.8] 1,576.1] 1.576.9} 1.570.6) 1.571.4| 1,578.1] 1.578.5|} 1,572.3] 1,566.4] 1,570.0] 1.577.7] 1,579.4} 1.583.9] 1.588.7| 1.595.8 
Heaw and civil enaineerina..... 930.6] 910.8] 917.6] 909.1 898.1 900.0} 905.2} 907.3} 910.6) 913.9} 915.2} 910.8] 9188] 923.5} 932.4 
Speciality trade contractors.....! 4,210.4) 4,235.5} 4217.6] 4,181.0) 4.191.3] 4,211.3] 4,230.8] 4238.8] 4,244.1] 4,255.5] 4,260.9] 4.263.7| 4,268.6] 4.271.4| 4,279.3 
Manufacturing..............+. 15,259] 14,524) 14,838} 14,770) 14,717] 14,623] 14,574] 14,514] 14,452| 14,404] 14,375] 14,351] 14,344] 14,317] 14,306 
Production workers... | 10.766} 10.200} 10.465) 10,406} 10.346] 10.263) 10.233) 10.181) 10.136] 10,104] 10.077} 10.058) 10.048] 10.038} 10.020 
Durable QOOds........ccssesssessesenes 9,483] 8,970} 9,180 9,129) 9,092} 9,025) 8,993] 8,958] 8,908] 8,886] 8,867; 8,854) 8,874] 8,865) 8,868 
Production workers...........-. 6,529 6.157} 6.328} 6,282) 6.244 6.188] 6.168] 6.142; 6,104| 6,099} 6.077) 6,066] 6,089} 6.078] 6,076 
WoO0d DrOdUCts......-..+se+sessesee-n 554.9 536.0 542.9 541.4] 537.4, 537.8) 536.1 533.3] 532.4] 528.9] 531.8] 533.4] 536.3] 535.7} 535.9 
Nonmetallic mineral products 516.0| 492.7) 501.2} 498.3] 497.1 494.1] 494.8] 494.8)  760.8| 490.2 488} 486.6] 489.7] 488.2} 491.6 
Primary metals........-.:-ss:seesee0004 509.4 476.7; 495.3] 491.4) 489.3] 485.8) 481.3/ 475.8) 472.1] 470.6)  466.3| 463.4] 464.1) 464.3/ 462.0 
Fabricated metal products....... 1,548.5} 1,478.5} 1,508.9) 1.498.4| 1,494.5) 1.487.6] 1,480.6] 1.474.4] 1.468.4| 1,465.6] 1.461.1| 1,461.3) 1,468.1) 1,472.4] 1,475.3 
MaChinery.........sseseeceeeeeeeee| 1,229.5} 1,153.5] 1,184.5] 1,176.9] 1,169.3] 1,161.2] 1,155.2) 1,149.9] 1,145.5] 1,140.8] 1,139.4] 1.137.0] 1.142.5] 1,139.8] 1,136.4 
Computer and electronic 
nraduicts' 1,507.2} 1,360.9] 1.411.1] 1.397.3] 1.388.6] 1.37.5] 1.366.4] 1.359.3] 1.348.7) 1.343.8] 1.339.2| 1.332.8] 1.334.4] 1.331.8] 1.332.7 
Computer and peripheral 
@QUIPMENT......0-..necccccnseoneenns 250.0/ 225.7| 236.1 PY) ee) eC) 228.4 227.3) 224.0] 222.5) 221.9] 219.3] 219.1) 217.5] 219.5 
Communications equipment..| 185.8 157.0 163.4 162.4 160.6 158.7| 157.4 156.3] 155.8} 155.0] 154.1] 153.9] 154.4) 153.9] 156.4 
Semiconductors and 
electronic components......... 524.5] 461.9] 480.4) 475.8/  472.2| 468.6] 464.3) 461.5) 457.9} 456.2] 453.3) 449.4) 451.2! 451.2} 450.0 
Electronic instruments.......... 450.0] 429.2 439.3] 436.0] 434.9] 430.9] 429.0) 426.9)  424.7| 425.2) 425.5] 425.1] 425.2) 424.7] 439.3 
Electrical equipment and k 
ApplianCeSen ccs attian ce 496.5) 459.8] 475.8] 472.2) 469.3} 465.7/ 461.0} 459.7; 457.7| 453.8; 452.1/ 450.8} 450.9) 450.1) 448.8 
Transportation equipment........ 1,828.9] 1,775.4] 1,799.9} 1,799.3) 1,793.6} 1,772.3] 1,780.1] 1,775.0] 1,759.8] 1,766.5] 1,765.6] 1,765.5} 1,766.5] 1,763.0] 1,765.8 
Furniture and related 
felfore Venn paces Oe 604.1 573.4] 584.4) 580.2} 581.9) 574.6) 572.5) 571.1 572.6] 568.1; 568.0/ 568.2) 568.9] 569.4, 571.1 
Miscellaneous manufacturing 688.3)  662.7/ 675.9} 673.2] 670.9} 668.7) 665.2} 664.3} 660.2} 657.9} 655.9) 655.2! 652.7| 650.2) 648.4 
Nondurable goods.... 5,775| 5,555) 5,658} 5,641 5,625} 5,598] 5,581 5,556] 5,544/ 5,518] 5,508} 5,497|/ 5,470] 5,452] 5,438 
Production workers... 4,239 4,043] 4,137) 4,124) 4,102) 4,075} 4,065! 4,039} 4,032} 4,005) 4,000]  3,992| 3,959] 3,960| 3,944 
Food manufacturing. 1,525.7| 1,518.6] 1,517.4] 1,717.5| 1,517.3] 1,517.3] 1,517.2] 1,517.8] 1,522.1] 1,523.8] 1,526.0) 1,528.2} 1,508.3] 1,504.6] 1,496.1 
Beverages and tobacco 
DLOdUICIS ee eee, 207.4 200.5} 203.4) 203.2} 202.2) 200.6) 201.0 2.04) 200.7) 201.0} 200.2} 201.0) 1983] 197.7} 197.2 
Moxtiiounilisstess seen ete: 290.9 260.3] 278.7| 276.6) 274.2] 270.4} 265.6) 262.9/ 256.9] 251.8) 250.2) 247.0] 245.1] 241.3] 239.8 
Textile product mills..............++: 194.6 179.9 188.0 187.8 187.2 184.8) 182.7} 181.6] 178.7) 170.7| 173.7/ 172.6] 175.2) 175.0] 175.8 
Apparel ccceccctecsesccces ost Peet 350!7. |e 312;6 336.2| 331.2} 326.8} 321.7| 318.5) 313.2} 307.5) 304.0} 299.8] 299.7} 297.7| 295.7} 294.2 
Leather and allied products..... 50.2 45.2 47.6 47. 46.8 46.3 45.7 44.2 44.9 44.3 44.2 43.7 44.1 44.0 43.7 
Paper and paper products........ 546.6 519.1 530.3] 527.9]  525.0/ 523.0/ 520.9) 519.2} 516.3) 515.1 513.8] 513.3] 511.7] 510.0} 509.0 
Printing and related support 
ACIIVILIGS Gest eee) 706.6 680.0 686.3] 685.5}  685.7| 683.7; 683.8] 682.2} 681.1] 678.8] 676.2} 673.3) 673.1 670.2| 669.5 
Petroleum and coal products...) 118.1 114.6 117.9 117.4 116.8 115.5} 115.5] 114.8] 114.6] 113.8) 1129] 1126] 112.0) 111.6] 114.0 
GhemicalSis:scacese cn 927.5] 908.0] 921.0 918.3] 916.2} 913.9] 912.0) 907.9) 9082} 905.4) 902.7) 9899.1 897.6] 896.2} 893.6 
Plastics and rubber products. 848.0 815.9] 831.5} 828.5) 826.9} 820.7} 818.0} 811.8/ 813.1 808.8} 808.4] 806.3] 806.5} 805.6) 804.8 
SERVICE-PROVIDING...........000004 107,784] 108,115} 108,068] 108,026] 107,972} 108,021) 108,014] 108,054] 108,070| 108,077| 108,159) 108,270} 108,341} 108,373) 108,478 
PRIVATE SERVICE- 
PROVIDING...........:-0eeeceseeee 86,271} 86,539} 89,450} 86,401) 86,356] 86,424) 86,473] 86,487; 86,509) 82,497} 86,620) 86,710) 86,797| 86,834] 86,952 
Trade, transportation, 
and utilities 25,497| 25,275} 25,375] 25,352] 25,328] 25,326] 25,302] 25,266] 25,225] 25,225] 25,252) 25,272) 25,261} 25,218] 25,319 
Wholesale trade.. 5,652.3] 5,605.7) 5,627.3] 5,628.7/ 5,628.3] 5,625.8] 5,618.4] 5,608.6] 5,596.8} 5,589.0} 5,585.1) 5,581.6] 5,592.7| 5,600.4) 5,611.1 
Durable goods... ...| 3,007.9] 2,949.4] 2,969.2] 2,967.1} 2,961.2] 2,958.1] 2,953.4] 2,948.4] 2,942.5) 2,936.2] 2,932.1] 2,932.0] 2,943.9] 2,949.5] 2,959.5 
Nondurable goods.........--.-+. 2,015.0} 2,002.0} 2,012.8] 2,011.5] 2,013.0] 2,013.1] 2,009.7} 2,005.1) 2,001.6] 1,997.9] 1,995.9] 1,992.4) 1,989.2] 1,990.4] 1,989.6 
Electronic markets and 
agents and brokers. 629.4 654.3] 645.3] 650.1 654.1 654.6} 655.3} 655.1 652.7} 651.9] 6657.1 657.2| 659.6]  660.5| 662.0 
RRO Gaal SAG ices croscncty desea nab vs cernte 15,025.1| 14.912.0| 14,946.4] 14.924.8] 14.911.6] 14.929.4| 14.917.4] 14.908.0| 14.896.5| 14.911.6| 14.926.8| 14.948.1| 14.921.7| 14.880.8| 14.956.5 
Motor vehicles and parts + 
rs! 1,879.4| 1,883.6] 1,879.2) 1,876.2) 1,974.3) 1,875.9] 1,880.1) 1,881.7] 1,883.7| 1,883.5] 1,889.8] 1,889.7} 1,892.9] 1,893.7) 1,896.8 
Automobile dealers...) 1,252.8] 1,255.1] 1,252.5] 1,250.5] 1,249.4) 1,249.8] 1,252.4] 1,254.8] 1,256.9] 1,257.0) 1,259.7) 1,259.6} 1,258.9] 1,259.0] 1,260.6 
Furniture and home : 
furnishings StoreS.........+0+-0-- 538.7 542.9 545.0| 546.7} 543.5) 543.8) 541.2} 543.1 540.1 538.0/ 539.7; 540.2) 544.8] 547.9] 546.0 
Electronics and appliance 
SUES ee esr rence retrace 525.3; 512.3] 521.2 516.2 613.2) 513.3) 512.2| 511.3} 507.2) 507.4) 506.7] 506.5] 512.8] 514.2} 509.6 


See notes at end of table. 
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12. Continued—Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by industry, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
{In thousands] 


tipo Annual average : 2003 2004 
ndus' 
v | 2002 | 2003? | Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. in May June July Aug. | Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec.” | Jan.? 
iim | 
Building material and garden 
SUPPly StOPES......-ceceeseeeeenees 1,176.5} 1,191.1] 1,182.3] 1,176.5] 1,173.7] 1,180.5] 1,182.1] 1,187.4) 1,188.3) 1,194.7] 1,203.4) 1,204.0) 1,210.0) 1,210.5) 1,224.0 
Food and beverage stores....... 2,881.6] 2,840.7| 2,856.2| 2,852.8} 2,854.0] 2,853.2] 2,856.5] 2,847.3] 2,835.6) 2,833.6) 2,829.4) 2,838.7; 2,821.4) 2,809.8) 2,823.7 


Health and personal care 


938.8 943.1 936.0 937.7 937.3 940.3 940.3 943.2 941.4 941.0 943.1 948.3 951.6 952.7 954.9 
895.9 879.9 885.2 883.2 881.7 884.7 883.8 882.6 877.9 881.4 877.9 873.8 875.2 870.7 873.3 


Clothing and clothing 


accessories stores ...........-. 1,312.5] 1,296.6] 1,301.4} 1,292.1] 1,296.8] 1,303.4} 1,296.6] 1,293.1) 1,294.0) 1,294.8] 1,295.6} 1,302.6] 1,297.1) 1,298.4} 1,296.6 
Sporting goods, hobby, 
book, and music stores........ 661.3 645.2 652.6 652.9 651.2 649.0 648.0 644.8 644.1 642.5 642.8 642.0 641.6 636.4 642.9 
General merchandise stores1.| 2,812.0] 2,815.1) 2,811.1] 2,816.9] 2,815.8} 2,816.8] 2,811.8] 2,811.2) 2,820.4) 2,834.9) 2,839.9 2,842.9} 2,826.4) 2,803.2) 2,840.2 
Department stores.............. 1,684.0 1,618.7] 1,644.6] 1,638.8] 1,628.8] 1,618.8} 1,613.5] 1,612.2! 1,613.7] 1,622.3) 1,623.7} 1,623.5) 1,612.6) 1,612.4) 1,618.7 
Miscellaneous store retailers.. 959.5 934.1 944.1 940.9 939.2 938.7 936.3 934.7 934.0 931.9 931.7 933.5 930.9 921.1 929.4 
Nonstore retailers. .............6. 443.7 427.5 432.1 432.7 430.9 429.8 428.5 427.6 429.8 427.9 426.8 425.9 417.3 422.2 419.1 
Transportation and 
WALENOUSING.....secsecsessreeseserens 4,223.6] 4,176.6) 4,214.8] 4,214.0) 4,204.3] 4,187.7] 4,185.8] 4,171.6] 4,153.6] 4,148.4] 4,160.8) 4,162.9) 4,168.0) 4,157.8) 4,172.3 
Air transportation........... Fi 563.5 527.2 562.0 556.7 550.5 537.1 532.6 523.0 513.8 512.4 511.8 506.1 511.5 $11.8 510.6 
Rail transportation... 217.8 215.4 215.1 215.1 214.7 215.4 215.2 216.0 216.1 213.8 215.6 215.2 215.5 215.4 215.2 
Water transportation. | 52.6 52.5 53.2 53.5 53.4 52.7 53.4 53.1 53.1 52.9 51.5 52.5 50.9 50.6 50.7 
Truck transportation...........0. 1,339.3} 1,327.8] 1,328.6} 1,325.3] 1,329.0] 1,322.0] 1,322.0] 1,324.6] 1,324.3) 1,329.6} 1,328.7) 1,329.3) 1,335.7) 1,337.3] 1,339.8 
Transit and ground passenger 
transportation. ........0cccee 380.8 380.4 378.3 380.8 376.4 383.2 381.1 378.3 372.8 371.2 380.7 389.2 385.7 385.9 384.9 
Pipeline transportation........... 41.7 40.0 41.0 40.8 41.0 40.9 40.8 40.4 40.1 39.5 39.3 39.0 38.7 38.2 37.5 
Scenic and sightseeing 
transportation.........0..:s00064 25.6 28.0 23.0 24.8 26.5 27.6 28.5 29.1 29.1 28.9 28.9 29.0 28.7 30.0 30.5 
Support activities for 
transportation............:::.0004 524.7 516.3 522.2 520.4 518.5 514.8 520.7 517.1 513.4 $122 515.4 514.3 §12.4 $11.3 $11.3 
Couriers and messengers...... 560.9 566.7 567.8 569.3 570.8 §70.5 569.0 569.4 569.5 566.7 566.5 565.0 564.7 560.9 566.7 
Warehousing and storage 516.7 522.3 523.6 527.3 523.5 523.5 522.5 520.6 521.4 521.2 522.4 §22.6 524.2 516.4 525.1 
TINGS oo covevsccevasesesvvestsecernssnice 596.2 580.8 586.6 584.9 583.4 582.8 580.7 577.8 578.1 578.8 578.9 §79.2 578.9 579.1 578.8 
INfFOrMALION.......00cesereeeeeeeeeeree 3,395 3,198 3,258 3,233 3,221 3,214 3,203 3,194 3,188 3,174 3,175 3,166 3,172 3,175 3,165 
Publishing industries, except 
Intemetiiac.ccrevcecososere 964.1 926.5 938.1 938.8 935.9 932.4 928.8 926.4 922.7 922.0 919.3 918.0 918.4 917.7 911.8 
Motion picture and sound 
recording industries............. 387.9 376.2 318.0 370.5 371.3 371.6 374.8 374.2 376.6 369.9 375.4 373.4 382.7 385.3 383.4 
Broadcasting, except Internet.. 334.1| 327.0 328.6 326.4 327.0 327.1 326.7 326.3 326.5 325.5 327.6 326.0 327.0 328.6 328.6 
Internet publishing and z 
DIOAGCASHNG! 20. ees sseszess 33.7 30.0 30.0 30.1 30.1 29.9 29.1 29.5 30.1 30.0 30.1 29.9 30.4 30.4 30.8 
Telecommunications............. 1,186.5} 1,082.6) 1,118.7] 1,108.4) 1,098.6) 1,095.4) 1,088.3} 1,082.0} 1,075.3! 1,071.3; 1,069.4) 1,065.2) 1,062.2) 1,062.9} 1,063.6 
ISPs, search portals, and 
data processing............060064 441.0 407.5 412.2 410.9 409.6 408.6 407.9 408.0 409.5 407.6 405.4 404.8 402.6 401.6 399.1 
Other information services..... 47.3 48.1 48.3 48.2 48.1 48.6 47.8 47.5 47.3 47.8 48.0 48.3 48.2 48.3 47.4 
Financial activities................... 7,847 7,974 7,915 7,933 7,945 7,968 7,987 7,988 7,995 7,996 8,004 7,990 7,985 7,980 7,982 
Finance and insurance............ 5,817.3) 5,920.5} 5,879.2} 5,894.4) 5,902.9; 5,919.4) 5,934.8] 5,933.8) 5,936.8) 5,936.8) 5,945.6] 5,930.2) 5922.7) 5914.7] 5,916.0 
Monetary authorities— , 
Central Dank........ceceecseeeeeend 23.4 at 23.1 22.8 22.9 22.8 22.8 22.7 22.7 22.6 22.6 22.5 22.5 22.3 22.2 
Credit intermediation and 
related activities! 2,686.0] 2.785.7| 2,747.3) 2,755.6} 2,783.5] 2.777.0| 2,796.9] 2,797.6} 2,802.6] 2,806.0} 2,808.1} 2.801.0) 2,790.3) 2,783.1] 2,783.7 
Depository credit 
intermediation! 1,733.0) 1,752.0] 1,741.3] 1,742.4) 1,745.0) 1.748.0] 1,752.0} 1.752.2) 1,755.1] 1.756.0} 1.757.9| 1.760.1| 1.758.1| 1.756.0] 1.758.3 
Psd nate 278.1) 1,281.0} 1,278.7) 1,278.4) 1,279.1] 1,280.0] 1,281.7} 1,281.5} 1,283.2) 1,283.9] 1,283.6] 1,284.4| 1,280.5} 1,277.3] 1,277.0 
contracts, investments......... 789.4 764.4 770.5 768.8 764.6 762.6 761.1 760.7 760.4 758.7 761.7 762.0 769.1 774.4 781.8 
Insurance carriers and 
related activities...........0.606 2,233.2) 2,266.1) 2,254.9) 2,263.9) 2,268.5) 2,274.2) 2,271.7) 2,271.3) 2,269.7} 2,268.7| 2,271.9) 2,264.7} 2,261.2) 2,254.1] 2,248.7 
Funds, trusts, and other 
financial vehicles.............6064 85.4 81.7 83.4 83.3 83.4 82.8 82.3 81.5 81.4 80.8 81.3 80.0 79.6 80.8 79.6 
Real estate and rental 
GNGNGASIG ai ivencdousacdasescavas 2,029.8) 2,053.5} 2,036.0} 2,038.7} 2,041.7) 2,048.8) 2,051.9] 2,053.8] 2,057.8] 2,058.8] 2,057.9} 2,060.2] 2,062.7] 2,065.4 2,066.2 
Real estate sof 1,362.9) 1,384.4) 1,369.1) 1,373.3) 1,376.8] 1,382.2} 1,383.0} 1,382.4) 1,385.3} 1,386.6] 1,388.8] 1,390.6] 1,394.5] 1,398.0] 14 401.8 
Rental and leasing services.... 649.1 640.7 640.5 638.8 637.9 638.9 640.4 642.8 643.9 643.4 639.8 639.9 639.0 637.6 634.8 
Lessors of nonfinancial 
intangible assets............6.004 27.6 28.4 26.4 26.5 27.0 27.7 28.5 28.6 28.6 28.8 29.3 29.7 29.2 29.8 29.6 


Professional and business 
15,976 15,998 15,902 15,906 15,871 15,897 15,943 15,967 16,021 15,998 16,051 16,070 16,114 16,159 16,137 


6,675.6] 6,624.0) 6,613.2| 6,635.4 6,626.1] 6,631.3) 6,616.7; 6,606.5; 6,585.7] 6,578.1] 6,606.3] 6,624.1] 6,647.9] 6,670.5| 6,651.5 


ve} 1,115.3] 1,136.8) 1,129.9] 1,133.8] 1,136.1] 1,198.3] 1,136.9] 1,137.4] 1,135.0 1,133.8} 1,136.6} 1,140.4) 1,142.9] 1,141.7] 1,140.9 
Accounting and bookkeepin : “pao 


SOIVICOS rats elise sess suaccucencnes 837.3 815.8 821.4 837.8 827.7 818.1 808.8 802.0 800.7 800.7 802.5 801.5 810.6 821.8 803.7 
Architectural and engineering : ; 
SQNVICOS crrtewanteavasasiexarcaien) 1,246.1) 1,228.2) 1,224.0/ 1,231.3) 1,228.7] 1,227.5} 1,225.1] 1,220.8] 1,224.6 1,222.0] 1,230.1) 1,230.9] 1,233.9) 1,236.8] 1,234.3 


See notes at end of table. 
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(In thousands] 


LL 
Annual average 


2003 


Industry = as | 2004 
2002 af 2003" | Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug Sept. Oct. Nov. | Dec.? | Jan.’ 
Computer systems design 
and related services.......... 1,152;8) 1)108.7)) 1,195:6) 1;913.2| 1,110.3] 1,417.9) 1;116.1 1,112.4} 1,100.7} 1,094.5) 1,103.3) 1,107.0} 1,105.7] 1,105.1 1,104.5 
Management and technical 
consulting services............ 734.4 747.3) 740.9} 742.3) 742.8) 741.5} 743.2) 741.6| 742.5) 744.2| 749.3; 755.6) 760.6] 764.3; 766.1 
Management of companies 
and enterprises..................00 1,705.4) 1,675.4) 1,681.1] 1,680.2} 1,679.2} 1,679.1) 1,677.5} 1,374.9} 1,680.3} 1,671.4 1,671.7} 1,669.1) 1,671.6] 1,670.3] 1,674.5 
Administrative and waste 
SOIVIGSS cca ctaerexnxRineduts kane eal 7,595.2} 7,698.4) 7,607.6} 7,590.4) 7,565.8] 7,586.6} 7,648.7] 7,685.9] 7,754.7| 7,748.1] 7,773.1] 7,776.3] 7,794.5} 7,818.5] 7,811.1 
Administrative and support 
sarvicas'! 7.276.8| 7.376.5| 7.286.0| 7.269.9| 7.246.3] 7.262.8| 7.325.9| 7.364.8| 7.426.5| 7.427.0| 7.451.6| 7.456.0} 7.473.7| 7.495.9| 7.489.2 
Fmniovment services! 3.246.5| 3,335.7) 3,276.7} 3,261.4) 3.240.2| 3,229.3) 3.276.1] 3,314.6] 3,369.6] 3,366.2} 3.389.1| 3.402.0| 3,427.6] 3.452.3) 3,448.4 
Temporary help services.... | 2.193.7} 2.242.6] 2.189.3} 2.1766] 2.163.7) 2.159.1] 2.199.7| 2.235.4| 2.248.8] 2.262.3] 2,287.2} 2.291.7| 2.319.4) 2.342.7) 1,321.3 
Business support services.... 756.6 747.5 746.2 744.2 745.7 746.8 748.3 747.8 744.2 748.7 753.2 753.2 746.7 744.4 736.4 
Services to buildinas 
and dwellinds...............66 1,606.1) 1,632.0} 1,613.1] 1.610.6} 1,607.0) 1.621.5| 1,628.8] 1.634.8} 1.643.8] 1.648.4| 1,645.2) 1.639.6] 1.639.4| 1,641.5] 1.642.7 
Waste management and 
remediation services...........4 318.3 321.9 321.6 320.5 319.5 323.8 322.8 321.1 328.2 321.1 321.5 320.3 320.8 322.6 321.9 
Educational and health 
SOMVICOS 0 -.cas.5 Bs sciere sete 16,199] 16,576] 16,432} 16,465] 16,488} 16,538; 16,564) 16,576] 16,568); 16,591) 16,672! 16,678) 16,705} 16,734} 16,756 
Educational services............... 2,642.8} 2,688.6} 2,670.8) 2,673.7) 2,672.1) 2,687.1) 2,692.0) 2,677.7) 2,676.4) 2,673.9) 2,689.1) 2,707.7) 2,723.1} 2,734.0} 2,741.7 
Health care and social . 
ASSISLANGO!...nedsracanunee nauncveNe 13,555.7) 13,887.5] 13,761.1) 13,791.3) 13,815.9) 13,851.0) 13,872.3| 13,898.4| 13,891.3] 13,916.8] 13,933.3] 13,970.0) 13,981.5| 14,000.1} 14,014.3 
Ambulatory health care 
niacle Awe 4,633.2) 4,775.8} 4,714.9} 4,728.2| 4,739.2] 4,751.8) 4,763.2) 4,777.3] 4,783.4] 4,791.9] 4,792.8] 4,812.8] 4,818.7] 4,828.4] 4,839.1 
Offices of physicians... 1,967.8] 2,003.8} 1,983.3) 1,987.8} 1,990.7} 1,992.1} 1,996.3] 2,001.0) 2,004.6} 2,007.1] 2,008.2) 2,018.5) 2,023.3} 2,030.2) 2,030.2 
Outpatient care centers 413.0 423.1 4214 421.6 422.9 422.4 422.8 425.0 422.8 423.5 422.9 423.3 426.4 423.2 429.6 
Home health care services... | 679.8 727.0 707.8 709.2 714.0 722.9 725.7 729.7 732.0 733.7 732.8 737.7 735.7 740.1 739.1 
Hospitals..........0cccseeeeseereees 4,159.6} 4,252.2} 4,217.3) 4,224.9] 4,233.4) 4,244.1) 4,249.7) 4,259.8) 4,247.4) 4,260.2) 4,264.4) 4,268.9) 4,278.1; 4,282.6] 4,287.7 
Nursina and residential 
Pra taniitiag! 2,743.3| 2,784.4] 2,770.4] 2,771.9| 2,774.7] 2,781.4] 2,784.6] 2,786.7| 2,784.2| 2,787.7) 2,789.3] 2,794.2] 2,792.8] 2,796.1] 2,790.8 
Nursina care facilities.......... | 1,573.2} 1,582.7} 1,580.2} 1.580.7| 1,580.4] 1,582.3) 1,583.9} 1,586.1) 1,582.8) 1,580.5) 1,583.1) 1,585.2} 1,584.1) 1,581.6) 1.578.0 
Social assistance’ 2,019.7} 2,075.2} 2,058.5} 2,066.3) 2,068.6} 2,073.7) 2,074.8} 2,074.6) 2,076.3} 2,080.0) 2,086.8; 2,094.1; 2,091.9) 2,093.0] 2,096.7 
Child day care services........ 744.1 760.5} 721.4 756.0 756.4 757.9| 758.2} 756.5} 761.1 764.5} 765.8} 771.6] 766.3] 766.2| 764.3 
Leisure and hospitality.... 11,986 12,125) 12,171 12,776 12,107 12,084 12,078 12,097 12,118 12,117 12,126 12,147 12,178 12,193 12,214 
Arts, entertainment, 
ANG! ECTEALON ois cow scieseess oo sweas 1,782.6] 1,801.1} 1,843.8) 1,815.9] 1,807.8} 1,792.9) 1,794.3} 1,792.1] 1,797.7} 1,795.0} 1,794.4) 1,796.9} 1,799.4} 1,798.7) 1,803.7 
Performing arts and 
spectator sports...............4 363.7 370.4 375.4 373.4 377.0 377.3 370.9 366.6 366.2 366.7 372.0 369.6 371.7 372.4 372.9 
Museums, historical sites, 
ZOOS; ANG! PACKS)». nsandcnvecvsns 114.0 114.2 115.4 115.3 114.8 113.3 114.3 114.3 114.6 114.5 113.4 114.2 113.3 112.5 112.5 
Amusements, gambling, and 
LOCTORUON arco ss satcns case cesta ets 1,305.0] 1,316.6] 1,353.0] 1,327.2} 1,316.0] 1,302.3] 1,309.1} 1,311.2] 1,316.9) 1,313.8] 1,309.0) 1,313.1} 1,314.4) 1,313.8) 1,318.3 
Accommodations and 
fO00 SOLVICES:.....ciceieasenavnone 10,203.2| 10,324.4] 10,327.5| 10,299.9} 10,299.6] 10,290.7} 10,283.8) 10,305.1) 10,319.9} 10,321.8] 10,331.7) 10,350.4| 10,378.9] 10,393.8] 10,409.9 
Accommodations...........0.0.008 1,778.6] 1,765.0| 1,809.3} 1,797.5| 1,786.7} 1,759.4) 1,751.1] 1,756.0] 1,762.5] 1,755.0} 1,739.1) 1,733.7] 1,751.7) 1,758.5] 1,747.1 
Food services and drinking 
DIACGSsrecaaacstasncanrccsssuney 8,424.6] 8,559.4] 8,518.2} 8,502.4) 8,512.9] 8,531.3) 8,562.7; 8,549.1) 8,557.4) 8,566.8; 8,592.6) 8,616.7} 8,627.2) 8,635.3) 8,662.8 
Other services............+ Bs §,372 5,392 5,397 5,396 9,396 5,397 5,396 5,399 §,394 5,396 5,390 5,387 5,382 5,375 5,379 
Repair and maintenance........ 1,246.9] 1,236.5] 1,236.1] 1,234.0] 1,233.3] 1,235.9} 1,235.2] 1,238.9] 1,238.7] 1,242.4] 1,240.4) 1,237.6) 1,234.4) 1,231.7) 1,236.3 
Personal and laundry services| 1,257.2} 1,257.9] 1,262.5) 1,263.8} 1,262.2) 1,260.1] 1,259.9) 1,258.5) 1,258.8) 1,257.3 1,252.7| 1,254.6] 1,254.1] 1,248.2] 1,249.7 
Membership associations and 
organizations..... 2,867.8] 2,897.9} 2,898.1] 2,898.4] 2,900.2) 2,901.0} 2,901.1} 2,902.0] 2,896.3) 2,895.9) 2,896.5] 2,895.2} 2,893.9) 2,895.3) 2,893.1 
Government.. 21,513] 21,576] 21,618} 21,625) 21,616) 21,597) 21,541 21,567} 21,561 21,580} 21,539) 21,560) 21,544) 21,539) 21,526 
2,767 2,766 2,756 2,787 2,789 2,768 2,769 2,763 2,758 2,750 2,747 2,736 2,723 2,722 2,723 
1,923.8] 1,947.2} 1,965.0] 1,968.8) 1,972.7} 1,952.5} 1,953.9] 1,949.6] 1,947.8) 1,942.2) 1,942.1} 1,932.9) 1,924.9) 1,930.5} 1,930.3 
842.4 809.1 819.8 818.6 816.5 815.2 815.2 813.0 810.2 808.0 804.8 803.3 798.1 791.1 792.3 
5,029 5,017 5,021 5,028 5,024 5,020 5,013 4,996 4,990 4,997 5,019 5,031 5,023 5,017 5,002 
exdiitonntries 2,242.8] 2,266.4] 2,248.9] 2,260.1] 2,258.7) 2,259.7| 2,256.5} 2,247.9] 2,249.0) 2,258.7| 2,278.8] 2,290.4) 2,282.5) 2,278.1) 2,264.3 
Other State government.. 2,786.3| 2,750.7} 2,772.0] 2,767.6] 2,765.1] 2,720.4] 2,756.4) 2,748.0) 2,740.8) 2,738.2) 2,740.4) 2,740.4] 2,740.0) 2,738.9) 2,737.6 
EGCal tars: 13,718 13,803 13,812 13,810 13,803} 13,809 13,759 13,808 13,813 13,833} 13,773 13,793 13,798 13,800 13,801 
Education 7,654.4] 7,698.3] 7,701.5} 7,701.5} 7,698.8] 7,700.6} 7,657.2} 7,707.1} 7,721.2) 7,742.4) 7,673.9) 7,687.0 7,684.5| 7,686.4) 7,684.5 
Other local government... 6,063.2} 6,104.3] 6,110.6] 6,108.3} 6,106.2} 6,107.9] 6,102.0} 6,101.1} 6,091.5} 6,090.1} 6,099.3) 6,105.9) 6,113.1) 6,113.2} 6,006.3 


' Includes other industries not shown separately. 


p = preliminary. 


NOTE: Data reflect the conversion to the 2002 version of the North American industry 


Classification System (NAICS), replacing the Standard Industrial Classification 


(Sic) system. 


NAICS-based data by industry are not comparable with sic-based data. See "Notes on the 
data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. preliminary. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Labor Force Data 


13. Average weekly hours of production or nonsupervisory workers! on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry, monthly 
data seasonally adjusted 


Annual average 2003 2004 
+ - —— 


Industry : al Pp Pp 
2002 | 2003" | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June| July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec.” | Jan. 


TOTAL PRIVATE iiccccscscesnceseeaeneeeuecs 33.9 33.7| 33.8| 33.7] 338| 336| 337] 337) 336] 33.6] 336] 33.7 33.8 33.5 33.7 
GOODS-PRODUCING..........2.::-seeeeeeeeeed 39.9 39.8| 398] 395] 399] 39.4] 39.7] 398] 39.6] 39.7) 39.8/ 399) 401 39.9 40.1 
Natural resources and mining............. 43.2 43.6 43.4) 43.5 44.2 43.3 43.8 43.6 43.3 43.6 43.6 43.7 43.9 43.7 44.2 
CONStU CUO cceede srcncadecndadanaconuvaceoseasrs 38.4 38.4| 38.7] 37.7| 387] 37.8] 385] 384] 38.3 38.5| 38.4) 38.4) 38.5 38.1 38.4 
Manufacturing..........-.0:eeceeeeeeeeeeesseensee 40.5 40.4} 40.3) 40.4] 404) 40.1 40.2; 40.3} 40.1 40.2; 404; 405) 40.8 40.6 40.9 
Overtime hours.. 4.2 4.2 4.3 4.3 41 4.0 4A 41 41 41 4.2 4.3 4.5 4.6 4.6 
Durable goods..............+5++ S| 40.8 40.8| 40.7| 40.7| 406) 403] 405) 40.7) 405} 405) 408) 40.9) 41.3 444 41.4 
Overtime hours.. aa 4.2 4.3 4.3 4.3 41 4.0 41 41 441 4.2 4.3 4.4 4.7 48 4.9 
WOOd PrOGUCIS Srccssaccereasrrrontersnccensar-esh 39.9 40.4| 40.1 40.0; 40.1 40.0} 39.9] 403} 40.7} 404} 404) 406] 41.2 40.9 40.9 
Nonmetallic mineral products............. 42.0 42.2| 421 42.1 426) 41.9} 423) 42.1 41.8} 42.1 41.9) 42.1 42.4 42.4 42.4 
Primary metals. ee 42.4 42.3| 423) 425) 425] 42.1 42.3| 42.0] 41.7} 41.9] 422] 423] 427 42.7 43.0 
Fabricated metal products.............+++++ 40.6 40.7| 40.7} 405] 40.5] 40.3| 406] 406| 405] 405/ 407| 408) 40.9 40.7 41.0 
MaChinonyzerceccenvanescernecswerasanccossras 40.5 40.8| 40.4} 40.8] 405] 405] 406| 409} 404{| 40.7; 41.0| 409] 41.1 40.9 41.4 
Computer and electronic products..... 39.7 40.4 | 40.0 39.9 40.3 40.1 40.5 40.4| 40.5 41.0 40.6 40.7 40.7 40.4 40.7 
Electrical equipment and appliances. . 40.1 40.6 40.4 40.7 40.5 40.1 40.3 40.8 40.5 40.6 40.6 40.9 40.8 40.9 41.5 
Transportation equipment............:.+++4 42.5 41.9 42.3 42.0 41.5 41.1 41.2 41.4 41.3 40.7 42.0 41.9 42.7 42.7 42.8 
Furniture and related products. aa 39.2 38.9 38.6 38.6 38.3 38.0 38.4 38.9 38.9 39.1 39.1 39.1 39.9 39.9 39.8 
Miscellaneous manufacturing............. 38.6 38.4 38.9 38.5 38.4 38.0 38.1 38.4 | 38.3 38.1 38.3 38.3 38.9 38.5 39.2 
Nondurable gO0ds..........::s:csseseseseeeeeed 40.1 39.8} 39.7) 39.9] 400} 39.7) 39.6] 39.7] 394] 396] 398] 39.9] 40.1 39.8 40.1 
Overtime hours..... 0 4.2 41 4.2 4.3 4.2 41 3.9 3.9 4.0 3.6 41 44 4.3 4.2 4.2 
Food manufacturing...............+. Race 39.6 39.3; 39.2; 39.2} 396) 39.3; 39.3) 39.3) 39.1 39.2 39.3} 39.3 39.2 39.0 39.5 


Beverage and tobacco products......... 39.4 39.1 39.2 39.4 39.4 39.5 39.0 38.8 38.4 38.8 39.1 38.8 39.9 38.7 39.8 
SROXHIG INNS: caccassesesscdeenseacens 40.6 39.1 39.0} 39.7 39.4] 39.0 38.5 38.8 | 37.7 38.7 39.0 39.1 40.0 39.8 39.9 
Textile product mills 39.2 39.6 | 39.0] 39.2 39.1 38.5 | 39.1 39.0 39.8 40.0; 40.7) 404 40.0 39.5 39.3 


Jak 9} of: (Xk Freaigaecbter eee crac ceca eee cL Os 36.7 35.6 36.1 35.7 35.8 35.6 35.4 35.1 34.6 34.8 35.1 35.8 36.2 35.7 35.5 


Leather and allied products................ 37.5 39.3] 39.4] 39.4] 39.7 39.3 39.2 38.8 39.7 38.9 38.4 | 38.9 39.3 40.2 39.7 
Paper and paper products............... 41.8 42.1 41.5) 41.7 | 41.8) 41.5] 41.3] 414] 412 41.2 41.2 41.5) 41.9 42.1 42.1 
Printing and related support 
CHING Sis seoxetnsaserovaase scat nese nace-soeep 38.4 38.2 38.5 38.3 38.4 | 37.9| 37.9 38.2 38.0 38.0 38.2 38.5 38.4 38.2 38.4 
Petroleum and coal products............ 43.0 44.5 43.5 45.2 45.8 44.0 43.9 44.2 44.0 44.4 44.2 44.9 45.6 44.2 43.4 
GHEMICAIS ee reesrcoscdensorssencisessvedeesa 42.3 4QA)\, 42:2) 42:7") 427 |" 42.0) “42.4 42.2 42.0 42.3 42.2 42.0 42.7 42.3 42.5 
Plastics and rubber products............ 40.6 40.4} 40.3 40.3 40.2 39.9 40.3 40.1 40.1 40.3 40.5 40.6 40.7 40.5 40.7 
PRIVATE SERVICE- 
PROVIDING seacsteseces cndatecuesccvccasevees 32.5 32.4| 32.5] 32.4) 324] 32.3] 324] 323] 32.2 32.3 32.3 | 32.3 32.4 32.2 32.3 
Trade, transportation, and 
GU OS. sirstctv acca conbecthactex-ocicsrscecsssctorvs 33.6 33.6 | 33.5 33.5 33.6 33.5 33.5 | 33.5 33.4 33.5 33.5 33.6 33.6 33.4 33.6 
Wholesale trade.... net 38.0 37.8 37.6 | 37:7 SPS S722 37.9| 37.8 37.8 37.9 37.8 38.0 38.0 37.8 37.9 
Reatallitrade ss 30257... -- 2c <ce0e mee 30.9 30.9} 30.9] 30.8/] 30.9; 30.9 30.8 | 30.8 30.7 30.9} 30.9 30.9 3.1 30.7 30.9 
Transportation and warehousing......... 36.8 36.9) 36.9; 36.7] 36.7] 365] 366] 366| 369| 369] 369] 37.1 37.0 36.6 36.8 
UHUIMOS secczeccacdedveadnencoervehicy def 40.9 41 41.0} 41.2 41.4|] 41.0 40.9} 41.0 41.0 41.0 40.4/ 41.0 41.4 40.6 40.5 
Information. asa 36.5 36.2 35.9) 36.2 36.3 36.2 36.3 36.3 36.3 36.2 36.1 36.1 36.3 36.1 36.1 
Financial activities..............ccsecccseeeeee 35.6 36.5} 35.6 35.6 35.6 35.5 | 35.6 35.5 35.5 35.5 35.4 35.5 35.5 35.2 35.7 
Professional and business 
DOV VICCS ep ocr denpvarsianedoranvaperanved suspaviss 34.2 34.1 34.3] 34.2 34.3 | 34.0 34.2 34.1 34.1 33.9 33.9 34.0 34.1 33.8 34.0 


Education and health services... 32.4 32.3 32.5} 32.4) 32.3] 323) 323 32.3 32.3 32.4) 32.3 32.3 32.4 32.3 32.3 
Leisure and hospitality..... 25.8 25.6 26:9) 25.6) 25.6) 25.6) 25.7 25.5 25.4 25.5 | 25.5 25.6 25.7 25.5 25.6 
Other services. ened 32.0 31.4] 31.8} 31.7 31.6 31.4 31.4 31.1 31.1 


' Data relate to production workers in natural resources and mining and manu- NOTE: Data reflect the conversion to the 2002 version of the North American 
facturing, construction workers in construction, and nonsupervisory workers in the Industry Classification System (NAICS), replacing the Standard industrial Classification 
service-providing industries. (SIC) system. NAICS-based data by industry are not comparable with SiC-based data. 


See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
p = preliminary. 
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14. Average hourly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers’ on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry, 


monthly data seasonally adjusted 


\ 
' Data relate to production workers in natural resources and mining and manufac- 


turing, construction workers in construction, and nonsupervisory workers in the 


service-providing industries. 
p= preliminary. 


NOTE: Data 


SSS. 
Annual average 2003 2004 
Industry | 
2002 | 2003? | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. Apr. | May | June July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec.’ | Jan.? 
TOTAL PRIVATE 
Current dollars.........0.:cc0cceceees 4 $14.95 | $15.35 | $15.18 | $15.27 | $15.27 | $15.25 | $15.31 | $15.34 | $15.40 | $15.41 | $15.41 | $15.43 | $15.46 | $15.47 | $15.49 
Constant (1982) dollars.. 8.24 8.27 8.25 8.25 8.21 8.23 8.28 8.29 8.31 8.28 8.25 8.28 8.23 8.31 8.27 
GOODS-PRODUCING..........ccescessesseeseese 4} 16.33) 16.80 | 16.62] 16.64] 1668] 16.71| 16.76| 16.79] 16.81] 1686] 16.91] 16.90] 16.94] 16.99] 17.01 
Natural resources and mining............. 17.19 | 17.60 | 17.36| 17.34| 17.45] 17.60] 17.47] 17.52] 17.57] 17.62] 17.66| 17.72] 17.19! 18.19) 18.02 
COMStRUCTION Facieccensscsscssesssscccsvececesvestsés , 18.52] 18.96 | 18.78] 1881] 1883] 1890] 18.95] 18.97] 15.97] 19.01] 19.05] 19.06] 19.06] 19.07] 19.12 
Manufacturing..........cssecssssssessessesscesseees 15.29 | 15.74] 15.58] 15.62] 15.63) 15.64] 15.68] 15.72] 15.73| 15.79] 15.84] 15.83] 15.89] 15.94] 15.94 
Excluding overtime..........:s:esecseeed 14.54} 14.96] 14.79) 14.83] 1488) 14.90] 14.92] 14.96] 14.96] 15.02] 15.06| 15.03] 15.06] 15.09] 15.09 
Durableigoods ssn se--cscses een 16.02 | 16.46 | 16.32] 1635] 16.35) 16.35] 16.39] 16.43] 16.43] 16.50] 16.57| 16.54] 16.58] 16.65] 16.62 
Nondurable goods............-::::0000+44 14.15 | 1463 | 14.13] 14.49] 14.53] 14.54] 14.58] 1461] 14.65] 1468] 14.70| 14.72] 14.79] 14.82] 14.86 
PRIVATE SERVICE- 

PROVIDING ys scsctecascscccccsrenccecevsscussacosed 14.56} 14.96 | 14.79] 1489] 14.88] 14.86] 14.92] 14.95] 15.02] 15.02] 15.01] 15.03] 15.06] 15.06] 15.08 

Trade,transportation, and 
UNIO S oes cen ctvvasvessacusseracceseceses 14.02 | 14.34] 14.20] 14.28| 14.28) 14.24] 14.30] 14.35] 14.39) 14.40] 14.38] 14.41] 14.44] 14.44] 14.44 
Wholesale trade........cscessecssseesesseeseeoee 16.98 | 17.36] 17.19] 17.28] 17.26) 17.29] 17.23] 17.37] 17.40] 17.43] 17.44] 17.47] 17.47| 17.48] 17.54 
Rrotalli tradal cre tittcectesccers neces tassccesarl 11.67] 11.90] 11.83] 11.86] 11.85] 11.81] 11.87] 11.91] 11.94] 11.95] 11.94] 11.95] 11.97] 11.97] 11.96 
Transportation and warehousing....... 15.76 | 16.25 | 16.01| 16.18] 16.20) 16.15] 16.20) 16.26] 16.36] 16.33] 16.31] 16.32) 16.35] 16.36] 16.38 
Wulitioswmn reese tet cn teeta 23.96 | 24.77 | 24.05] 24.26] 24.45] 24.44] 24.59] 24.72| 24.80] 24.99] 24.96| 25.17] 25.36] 25.24] 25.34 
WFO ON secs ccneeccccasccssesvascccvecverttteesesce 20.20| 21.01 | 20.64] 20.74] 20.82] 20.89] 21.01} 20.98] 21.18] 21.22] 21.21| 21.21] 21.10] 20.98] 21.08 
Financial activities................ssecseeeeees 16.17) 17.13) 16.71 | 16:79) 1682) 1695 17.02) 17.16] 17.41} 17.89 17.27} 17.29) 17.30) 17:32)| 17.67 
16.81 17-20") 16:98) W717 | WA | 17-203) 17-210) 17463) “17-20))|) 7-200) 179) ee Wre2O i727) nlgaed 
15.21 15.64 | 15.53] 15.56] 15.56] 1545] 15.56] 15.61] 15.64] 15.69] 15.70] 15.73] 15.77] 15.80] 15.82 
Leisure and hospitali 8.58 8.79 8.72 8.78 8.74 8.73 8.75 8.76 8.78 8.77 8.78 8.78 8.82 8.85 8.88 
OUROF SOLVES ciecccctccgestectcsceetescenosceseons 13.72 | 13.84 | 13.94] 13.98| 13.89] 13.78] 13.82] 13.82] 13.82] 13.82] 13.81] 13.80] 13.81] 13.82] 13.82 

—E———EEE—EEE——————————————————————————— EEE ESE EEE Eee EE Se ee eee ee eee et as Se ee ee eS 


reflect the conversion to the 2002 version of the North American industry 


Classification System (NAICS), replacing the Standard Industrial Classification (SIC) system. NAICS 
based data by industry are not comparable with SlIC-based data. See "Notes on the data" for a 


description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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Current Labor Statistics: 


Labor Force Data 


15. Average hourly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers’ on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry 


Annual average 2003 un wie 2004 
Indust i] 
Hu 2002 | 2003? | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. Dec.” | Jan? 
4 =f —t Bet +— 
TOTAL PRIVATES. sccccccccccsseoenecanese $14.95 | $15.35 | $15.26 | $15.34 | $15.27 | $15.27 | $15.27 | $15.30 | $15.29 | $15.31 | $15.44 | $15.42 | $15.52 $15.50 | $15.56 
Seasonally adjusted 15.18 15.47 15.18 | 15.27| 15.27| 15.25] 15.31| 15.34] 15.40| 15.41] 15.41] 15.41] 15.43] 15.46] 15.49 
GOODS-PRODUCING........c.sseessesesesseeeeed 16.33 16.80 16.56 | 16.54 | 16.60 | 16.66 | 16.72 | 16.78 16.85 | 16.92 | 17.01 | 16.95 | 16.98 | 17.05 | 16.94 
Natural resources and mining 17.19 17.60 | 17.41 | 17.35 | 17.50 | 17.68 | 17.39 | 17.44 | 17.53 | 17.52 | 17.69 | 17.69 | 17.15 | 18.24 | 17.60 
Construction... 18.52 18.96 | 18.69 | 18.70 | 18.74) 18.84 | 18.86 | 18.91 | 19.00 | 19.08 | 19.19 | 19.13 | 19.08 | 19.13 | 19.03 
Manufacturing............cccsseseeeseeseeeeees 15.29 15.74 | 15.61 | 15.62 | 15.62 | 15.63 | 15.64] 15.69 | 15.68 | 15.76 | 15.87 | 15.81 | 15.92 | 16.06 | 15.97 
DurablegOods ccc sncrmearecee cam snecceciens 16.02 16.46 | 16.35 | 16.35 | 16.34 | 16.32 | 16.35 | 16.41 | 16.32 | 16.48 | 16.62 | 16.55 | 16.64 | 16.78 | 16.64 
Wood products eal alized 12.71 | 12.52 | 12.52 | 12.52 | 12.49 | 12.58 | 12.70 | 12.81 | 12.77 | 12.83 | 12.82 | 12.95 | 12.92 | 12.88 
Nonmetallic mineral products ......... 15.40 15.77 | 15.62 | 15.48 | 15.53 | 15.69 | 15.74 | 15.70 | 15.83 | 15.81 | 15.84 | 15.95 | 15.99 | 16.02 | 16.03 
Primary metals ........:sscceeeee 17.68 18.14 18.07 | 17.98 | 17.88 | 18.05 | 17.95 | 18.05 | 18.26 | 18.13 | 18.30 | 18.25 | 18.32 | 18.42 | 18.43 
Fabricated metal products sal 14:68 15.01 | 14.96 | 14.92 | 14.97 | 14.95 | 14.93 | 14.92 | 15.00 | 15.04 | 15.09 | 15.03 | 15.06 | 15.23 | 15.24 
MAGHINGORY Semincensansstoexaucssitnseeotee 15.92 16.30 | 16.10 | 16.14 | 16.17 | 16.17 | 16.20 | 16.30 | 16.36 | 16.32 | 16.40 | 16.35 | 16.49 | 16.62 | 16.35 
Computer and electronic products ... 16.20 16.68 | 16.33 | 16.57 | 16.57 | 16.62 | 16.58 | 16.78 | 16.79 | 16.81 | 16.77 | 16.77 | 16.78 | 16.83 | 16.86 
Electrical equipment and appliances 13.98 14.34} 14.09 | 14.20 | 14.27 | 14.26 | 14.21 | 14.29 | 14.31 | 14.45 | 1449 | 14.37 | 14.54 | 14.65 | 14.39 
Transportation equipment ...... 20.64 21.25 | 21.22 | 21.16 | 21.07 | 20.95 | 21.08 | 21.21 | 20.76 | 21.29 | 21.56 | 21.35 | 21.48 | 21.74 | 21.31 
Furniture and related products .........). 12.61 12.98 | 12.92 | 12.91 | 12.92 | 12.89 | 12.89 | 12.95 | 12.97 | 13.04 | 13.10 | 13.01 | 13.08 | 13.10 | 12.96 
Miscellaneous manufacturing ..........| 12.91 13.30 | 13.12 | 13.15 | 13.22 | 13.20 | 13.20 | 13.14 | 13.26 | 13.27 | 13.42 | 13.47 | 13.53 | 13.62 | 13.66 
Nondurable goods............:s00eeeeeeeee4 14.15 14.63 | 14.46 | 14.48 | 14.51 | 14.55 | 14.54 | 14.56 | 14.71 | 14.65 | 14.73 | 14.67 | 14.80 | 14.90 | 14.89 
Food manufacturing 12.55 12.80 | 12.73 | 12.68 | 12.74 | 12.75 | 12.74 | 12.73 | 12.84 | 12.80 | 12.90 | 12.77 | 12.91 | 12.97 | 12.89 
Beverages and tobacco products ...., 17.73 17.98 | 17.82 | 17.58 | 17.85 | 17.86 | 18.09 | 17.70 | 17.86 | 17.75 | 17.73 | 18.05 | 18.64 | 18.82 | 19.20 
TEXUIS MUMS Hose ccsseccesseecctovecevecarcteueder 11.73 12.00 | 11.99} 11.93] 11.92 | 11.95] 11.95] 11.93) 11.97] 11.95] 12.07} 12.02} 12.08} 12.22| 12.15 
Textile product mills .. 10.96 11.24] 11.10] 11.09} 10.96) 11.12] 11.12} 11.16] 11.28) 11.46] 11.47] 11.37] 11.85] 11.38] 11.42 
AD DAU Cl cen casccesprereaccrensie cel 9.10 9.57 9.30 9.32 9.44 9.46 9.49 9.47 9.68 9.75 9.77 9.69 9.71 9.84 9.76 
Leather and allied products ........... 11.00 11.67} 11.50'| 14.69] 17.59) 14:72) 11:66) 19.55) 19.52) 14.67 | 71.63)" 17-83) “T4-87 > 10 Sitar 
Paper and paper products ............. 16.85 17.32 | 17.11) 17.11) 17.09} 17.25} 17.25 | 17.20] 17.45] 17.33) 17.41] 17.44] 17.58| 17.61] 17.63 
Printing and related support activities 14.93 15.36 | 15.26) 15.31} 15.32 | 15.33 | 15.25] 15.25| 15.39} 15.36] 15.46] 15.41 15.48 | 15.54) 15.56 
Petroleum and coal products .........| 23.04 23.65 | 23.53 | 24.23 | 24.09 | 23.86 | 23.29| 23.45| 23.14| 22.96 | 23.45/ 23.63 | 24.00} 24.21] 23.88 
Chiemicals Amr isaetecscanace snes. ddoecaces 17.97 18.52 | 18.28] 18.28| 18.33] 18.34] 18.44) 18.53] 18.51] 1860/ 18.66| 18.66) 18.77) 18.79] 18.85 
Plastics and rubber products ...........] 13.55 14.18 | 13.92 | 13.96} 14.01] 14.09 | 14.11 | 14.20] 14.38 | 14.27] 1430| 14.19] 1427] 14.47] 14.38 
PRIVATE SERVICE- 
PROVIDING vecectvasesccesuensesseuseosenasees 14.56 14.96 | 14.90 | 15.02] 14.96] 14.91] 14.88] 14.90 | 14.87] 14.88] 15.00| 15.01) 15.13} 15.09] 15.19 
Trade, transportation, and | 
MSTUURIG Gae were se eapratessetcsceyasaxarcenceesdencses 14.02 14.34 | 14.24] 14.36] 14.34] 14.32) 14.29) 14.33) 14.32 | 1432| 1442) 1438] 1444| 1434] 14.48 
Wholesale trade | 16.98 17.36 | 17.21 | 17.385 | 17.32 | 17.29] 17.27] 17.86] 17.83} 17.85] 17.41] 17.42| 17.56| 17.49] 17.57 
Ratall WAAC se neeseeesccpeianasdedecsacesencey 11.67 11.90 | 11.87] 11.92] 11.90) 11.89] 11.87] 11.90] 11.89] 11.89] 11.99] 11.91] 11.92} 11.90] 11.90 
Transportation and warehousing ...... 15.76 16.25 | 15.99] 16.22) 16.19] 16.17} 16.15] 16.25] 16.35] 16.33] 16.31] 16.31] 16.40] 16.37] 16.36 
WIESE asses te cavianesevteracd af tassneusreres 23.96 24.77 | 24.07 | 24.21 | 24.47 | 24.54 | 24.59 | 24.63 | 24.64 | 24.81 | 25.15 25.23 | 25.50 | 25.36 | 25.34 
20.20 21.01 | 20.72 | 20.80 | 20.78 | 20.89 | 20.92 | 20.92 | 21.01 | 21.11 | 21.85 | 21.25 | 21.28 | 21.10 | 21.12 
Financial activities............2.scccssecsseees 16.17 17.13] 16.71] 16.96] 16.91] 16.96] 17.00| 17.19] 17.29] 17.34] 17.27) 17.25 17.42} 17.28] 17.35 
Professional and business 
SOIVICGE See ae esaeeaut ne 16.81 17.20 | 17.13 | 17.39 | 17.84 | 17.19 | 17.45 | 17.20 | 17.07 | 17.00 | 17.11 | 17.13 | 17.41 | 17.81 | 17.45 
Education and health 
OUVICED cecapcrateniruncackencnavanabarasasass 15.21 15.64 | 15.60 | 15.59 | 15.54 | 15.48 | 15.51 | 15.54 | 15.62 | 15.68 | 15.71 | 15.73 | 15.79 | 15.86 | 15.89 
Leisure and hospitality ..................5 8.58 8.76 | 8.76 8.82 8.75 8.71 8.74 8.71 8.68 8.68 8.78 8.78 8.83 8.95 8.93 
QUTOr SOrVICOB ris sccasrsranntanseaatntaneccacts 13.72 13.84 | 13.99 | 14.01 | 13.85 | 13.82 | 13.82 | 13.80 | 13.72 | 13.75 | 13.82 | 13.78 | 13.85 | 18.91 | 13.91 


1 


Data relate to production workers in natural resources and 
manufacturing, construction workers in construction, and nonsupervisory workers in 
the service-providing industries. 
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mining and 


NOTE: Data reflect the conversion to the 2002 version of the North American Industry 
Classification System (NAICS), replacing the Standard Industrial Classification (SIC) 
system. NAICS-based data by industry are not comparable with SiC-based data. See 
"Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 


16. Average weekly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers’ on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry 


Annual average 
Industry fe} 2003 2004 
2002 | 2003? | Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. Nov. | Dec.? | Jan.? 
ie = 

TOTAL PRIVATE........sssessseeee $506.07 | $517.42 | $509.68 | $515.42 | $515.95 | $510.02 | $513.07 | $521.73 | $515.27 | $519.01 | $520.33 | $519.65 | $527.68 | $520.80 | $516.59 
Seasonally adjusted........... = = 513.08 | 514.60 | 516.13 | 512.40 | 515.95 | 516.96 | 517.44 | 517.78 | 517.78 | 519.99 | 522.55 | 518.25 | 522.01 
GOODS-PRODUCING................4 651.61 | 669.30 | 654.12 | 645.06 | 659.02 | 654.74 | 665.46 | 672.88 | 665.58 | 678.49 | 685.50 | 681.39 | 684.29 | 683.71 | 674.21 

Natural resources 
AND MINING... ...... ee eee eres ee eee 741.97 | 767.95 | 738.18 | 744.32 | 764.75 | 760.24 | 765.16 | 772.59 | 757.30 | 772.63 | 780.13 | 778.36 | 784.55 | 795.26 | 783.73 
Gonstitictionieecncs ee ) 711.82 | 727.20 | 706.48 | 678.81 | 715.87 | 706.50 | 731.77 | 737.49 | 741.00 | 753.66 | 752.25 | 744.16 | 730.76 | 715.46 | 715.53 
Manufacturing.......csssssseeee J) 618.75 | 636.10 | 625.96 | 626.36 | 629.49 | 623.64 | 628.73 | 635.45 | 620.93 | 633.55 | 647.50 | 643.47 | 655.90 | 663.28 | 649.98 
Durable goOds..........s.0.se0ee-ee0: 652.97 | 671.53 | 662.18 | 660.54 | 663.40 | 656.06 | 663.81 | 672.81 | 651.17 | 669.09 | 684.74 | 680.21 | 692.22 | 703.08 | 685.57 
Wood product ......ccsessseeeeseeeee 492.00 | 513.78 | 490.78 | 490.78 | 498.30 | 498.35 | 505.72 | 520.70 | 521.37 | 519.74 | 526.03 | 525.62 | 537.43 | 529.72 | 516.49 


Nonmetallic mineral products....| 646.91 | 665.37 | 640.42 | 634.68 | 652.26 | 655.84 | 673.67 | 673.53 | 666.44 | 675.09 | 676.37 | 679.47 | 681.17 | 672.84 | 665.25 
Primary metals -.| 749.32 | 767.73 | 766.17 | 760.55 | 761.69 | 761.71 | 761.08 | 761.71 | 750.49 | 754.21 | 777.75 | 771.98 | 785.93 | 801.27 | 796.18 
Fabricated metal products........ 596.38 | 610.21 | 605.88 | 601.28 | 604.79 | 599.50 | 606.16 | 608.74 | 598.50 | 609.12 | 617.18 | 616.23 | 621.98 | 633.57 | 624.84 


DRACHINORY S95 on ence covawcceereskce 645.55 664.66 650.44 656.90 | 658.12 653.27 659.34 | 669.93 651.13 | 660.96 672.40 667.08 | 682.69 | 694.72 676.89 
Computer and electronic 

products.... 642.87 674.61 648.30 657.83 669.43 | 661.48 | 668.17 | 681.27 669.92 685.85 684.22 684.22 | 693.01 695.08 | 681.14 
Electrical equipment and 

APDNANCES teereasvecritceccscstecn rts 560.24 | 582.69 | 565.01 575.10 577.94 570.40 569.82 §87.32 568.11 582.34 | 588.29 592.04 | 601.96 616.77 §94.31 


Transportation equipment 
Furniture and related 


877.87 | 890.32 | 895.48 | 886.60 | 876.51 | 865.24 | 874.82 | 888.70 | 824.17 | 870.76 | 918.46 | 905.24 | 925.79 | 950.04 | 914.20 


PIOGUEIS acon cnttierisesesswecep eral 494.01 | 505.50 | 493.54 | 494.45 | 493.54 | 488.53 | 491.11 | 505.05 | 504.53 | 513.78 | 518.76 | 508.69 | 523.20 | 531.86 | 505.50 
Miscellaneous 
MANUFACHUTING........eceeeceeeeeeees 499.13 | 510.75 | 505.12 | 504.96 | 508.97 | 500.28 | 502.94 | 505.89 | 501.23 | 505.59 | 515.33 | 515.90 | 530.38 | 533.90 | 532.74 


Nondurable goods 


Food manufacturing. 
Beverages and tobacco 

products 698.39 | 702.87 | 680.72 | 675.38 | 692.58 | 701.90 | 710.94 | 699.15 | 692.97 | 694.03 | 707.43 | 707.56 | 751.19 | 724.57 | 746.88 
Textile mills......... «| 476.52 | 469.59 | 467.61 | 472.43 | 473.22 | 472.03 | 461.27 | 464.08 | 440.50 | 462.47 | 475.56 | 469.98 | 485.62 | 492.47 | 487.22 
Textile product mills. 429.01 | 444.61 | 430.68 | 429.18 | 429.63 | 429.23 | 432.57 | 440.82 | 446.69 | 459.55 | 467.98 | 458.21 | 456.27 | 458.61 | 444.24 


566.84 | 582.59 | 571.17 | 571.96 | 578.95 | 574.73 | 574.33 | 579.49 | 575.16 | 581.61 | 593.62 | 588.27 | 600.88 | 601.96 | 592.62 
496.91 | 502.61 | 462.65 | 488.18 | 498.13 | 494.70 | 498.13 | 500.29 | 499.48 | 506.88 | 517.29 | 505.69 | 515.11 | 513.61 | 504.00 


ADDOTON Tein ctts +n veanvesenxs | 333.66 | 340.33 | 332.01 | 331.79 | 339.84 | 336.78 | 336.90 | 337.13 | 332.02 | 339.30 | 341.95 | 348.84 | 356.36 | 354.24 | 342.58 
Leather and allied products....... 412.99 | 458.09 | 446.20 | 455.49 | 462.44 | 466.46 | 457.07 | 452.76 | 449.28 | 451.63 | 445.43 | 462.55 | 465.30 | 483.55 | 469.22 
Paper and paper products....... 705.62 | 719.67 | 710.07 | 706.64 | 710.94 | 712.43 | 707.25 | 712.08 | 713.71 | 710.53 | 726.00 | 727.25 | 743.63 | 757.23 | 742.22 
Printing and related 
support activities........0....0.-- 573.05 | 587.35 | 578.35 | 581.78 | 591.35 | 579.47 | 573.40 | 577.98 | 578.66 | 585.22 | 599.85 | 597.91 | 603.72 | 601.40 | 591.28 
Petroleum and coal 
DrOGUCtS ween ee occ 990.88 | 1,053.67 | 1,037.67 | 1,092.77 | 1,105.73 | 1,049.84 | 1,003.80 | 1,043.53 | 1,022.79 | 1,007.94 | 1,045.87 | 1,068.08 | 1,099.20 | 1,070.08 | 1,043.56 
‘Chomicalsserneh. seein 759.53 | 784.41 | 769.59 | 778.73 | 780.86 | 773.95 | 776.32 | 785.67 | 771.87 | 784.92 | 793.05 | 785.59 | 808.99 | 804.21 | 799.24 
Plastics and rubber 
DLOdlICIS Mer ee itera 549.85 | 572.35 | 558.19 | 558.40 | 561.80 | 562.19 | 570.04 | 573.68 | 566.57 | 572.23 | 583.44 | 578.95 | 586.50 | 597.61 | 583.83 
PRIVATE SERVICE- 
PROVIDING. occccssccesesvncsesyssusessenee 472.88 | 484.05 | 476.80 | 488.15 | 484.70 | 478.61 | 479.14 | 487.23 | 481.79 | 485.09 | 483.00 | 484.82 | 493.24 | 485.90 | 484.56 
Trade, transportation, 
ANA UtIItIeS.........cseseeeereseeeeees 471.27 | 481.07 | 468.50 | 478.19 | 478.96 | 475.42 | 478.72 | 487.22 | 484.02 | 485.45 | 485.95 | 483.17 | 486.63 | 480.39 | 476.39 
Wholesale trade...............-..++ 644.38 | 657.07 | 640.21 | 655.83 | 654.70 | 648.38 | 652.81 | 664.89 | 653.34 | 659.30 | 658.10 | 661.96 | 676.06 | 659.37 | 658.88 
Rotallitvaderrn.-:cccesn-..:s<er-y-5-- 360.81 | 367.26 | 357.29 | 363.56 | 364.14 | 363.83 | 365.60 | 373.66 | 373.35 | 373.35 | 371.69 | 366.83 | 365.94 | 367.71 | 360.90 
Transportation and 
WAFeNOUSING.........ccceeeeeee eee ees 579.75 | 597.91 | 580.44 | 590.41 | 592.55 | 583.74 | 589.48 | 601.25 | 603.32 | 604.21 | 606.73 | 603.47 | 615.00 | 604.05 | 592.23 
WEG arco cats sheen en skp rarnaancieid 979.09 | 1,016.86} 989.28 | 997.45 | 1,005.72] 1,008.59 | 1,003.27 | 1,012.29 | 1,007.78 | 1,017.21] 1,026.12 | 1,039.48 | 1,068.45 | 1,027.08 | 1,026.27 
IMfOFMMGLON crcccccessscctesseaescscceas| 738.17 | 760.95 | 739.70 | 755.04 | 752.24 | 749.95 | 753.12 | 767.76 | 762.66 | 768.40 | 770.74 | 769.25 | 783.10 | 759.60 | 756.10 
Financial activities..................4 575.51 | 608.93 | 588.19 | 612.26 | 608.76 | 596.99 | 600.10 | 622.28 | 610.34 | 613.84 | 607.90 | 608.93 | 628.86 | 608.26 | 612.46 
Professional and 
business ServiCeS............+0+++4 574.66 | 586.73 | 578.99 | 598.22 | 598.23 | 584.46 | 584.82 | 596.84 | 580.38 | 579.70 | 578.32 | 580.71 | 597.16 | 583.35 | 584.58 
Education and 
health Services.........ccccecceeeees 492.74 | 505.76 | 505.44 | 508.23 | 501.94 | 496.91 | 497.87 | 505.05 | 504.53 | 508.03 | 505.86 | 506.51 | 516.33 | 512.28 | 511.66 
Leisure and hospitality............ 221.26 | 224.30 | 218.12 | 225.79 | 224.88 | 220.36 | 222.87 | 227.33 | 226.55 | 228.28 | 222.13 | 223.89 | 226.05 | 224.65 | 220.57 
Other SCrviCeS.........scccceeeseereee 439.76 | 434.68 | 443.48 | 445.52 | 436.28 | 429.80 | 431.18 | 436.08 | 430.81 | 433.13 | 431.18 | 431.31 | 434.89 | 432.60 | 431.21 


' Data relate to production workers in natural resources and mining and manufacturing, Industry Classification System (NAICS), replacing the Standard Industrial Classifification (sic) 
construction workers in construction, and nonsupervisory workers in the service- system. NAICS-based data by industry are not comparable with sic-based data. See "Notes on 
providing industries. the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 

NOTE: Data reflect the conversion to the 2002 version of the North American Dash indicates data not available. p= preliminary. 
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17. Diffusion indexes of employment change, seasonally adjusted 
[In percent] 


Timespan and year Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May June | July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. 
Private nonfarm payrolls, 278 industries 


Over 1-month span: 


61.9} 62.9] 63.3} 59.5} 46.9] 61.7; 63.1] 52.5} 51.5} 53.4| 56.8) 53.8 
52.2} 47.8| 50.4] 34.4) 41.4) 39.2} 37.1] 38.8) 38.3] 32.4) 36.7) 34.9 
40.1} 35.1] 41.0] 41.5] 41.7} 47.8) 44.1] 44.1) 42.8) 39.0} 38.7) 345 
41.2} 35.1] 38.1] 41.4; 42.8) 40.1] 40.5} 39.7| 49.3} 46.0) 51.1) 48.4 
47.7 


69.2| 66.2} 67.8] 68.3} 60.1] 58.1/ 56.3} 61.5} 56.5} 53.2) 52.9) 56.8 
52.7| 50.4 50.4] 43.5} 38.8] 34.9] 36.2| 37.9] 34.7} 35.3] 30.8] 32.0 
34.0| 37.4] 35.1] 36.2) 36.7} 39,4] 39.9] 40.8] 38.7) 37.1) 34.4] 347 
36.5, 32.6 36.3) 35.1] 40.5 42.6| 37.4, 35.4, 40.1) 45.5) 50.5| 50.0 
50.2 


67.3} 69.1] 75.2} 72.5} 67.4) 67.8} 66.7) 60.8} 59.0) 55.0} 59.7} .54.0 
51.8] 50.0) 51.8] 47.3} 43.5} 41.5} 38.1] 35.4) 32.2! 33.1] 31.5) 31.1 
29:5|, 30.0]>° 31.1) 31.4 «84:7, S741 S72 BS10ly (84:7) S65)) 165.3) 2334 
33.6; 31.1/ 31.7] 31.7] 33.5) 37.8] 36.2) 36.5| 40.5) 39.4) 426) 428 
50.5 


70.9| 69.2} 73.2} 71.0) 69.8) 71.0; 70.0) 70.3) 70.3) 65.6; 63.8) 62.1 
59.5} 59.5} 53.4) 49.3) 48.6; 45.0] 43.3} 43.9) 39.9} 37.8) 37.1] 34.9 
33:6). 31.7; 30.2) 30.4) 30.2} 29.1) 32.0} 31.3) 30.0) 29.5} 32.9) 34.7 
34.5 31.5 32.9) 33.5) 36.2} 344] 34.7] 33.1] 37.6) 37.4) 33.1) 35.6 
39.2 


—— ——EE 


Manufacturing payrolls, 84 industries 


48.2} 58.3) 50.0; 50.0; 41.1) 57.1) 60.7) 28.6) 25.0) 35.1) 39.9) 41.1 
22.6) 22.0) 21.4) 16.1) 15.5) 23.2). 13.7) 14.3) 19.0) 17.9} 14.9] 10.1 
21.4, 18.5} 23.8) 35.1) 29.8) 32.7; 40.5} 28.0) 31.0) 11.9} 155] 17.9 


26.2; 15.5} 22.6) 13.7| 26.2} 25.0) 28.0} 26.2) 27.4; 286) 51.2) 37.5 
38.1 


Over 3-month span: 
2000. | 53.6] 53.6) 56.0! 54.8) 44.0 44.0| 51.2) 47.6] 32.7) 25.0} 23.2] 38.7 
2001. wan) Oot 24 AG T4:3i) ASA, 137i eins 8.9 8.3) 13.1 8.9) 10.1 
2002. ree 9.5} 10.1) 11.3) 17.9) 17.3} 149.0] 28.0] 22.0) 23.8} 15.5 6.5 48 


13.7) 13.1 16.7; 10.1 13.1 14.9] 16.1 16.1 16.1; 244) 27.4) 36.3 
38.7 


44.0) 52.4) 55.4) 57.7) 47.6) 51.8] 56.0} 45.2) 39.3} 345] 321] 27.4 
22,0) 23.8] .22.0) 20.8] 14.8] 13:7) 14.8) 10. 10.7 5.4 tA 4.8 
6.5 8.9 CE 8.3 7.7| 14.3) 14.9) 10.7) 12.5) 10.1 8.9 8.9 


11.3 9.5 6.0 76 | 8.9) 134 8.9| 134 13.1 16.7; 19.0 18.5 
26.2 


41.7} 39.3] 47.0] 50.0) 46.4| 52.4) 51.8] 49.4) 46.4) 40.5! 935.1] 33.3 
29.8} 32.1] 20.8} 19.0] 13.14| 12.5] 10.7 11.9] 11.9] 10.11 83! 60 

7A, 6.0) 60) “@Si Tai Sel wel 60) AaB) 74a) wel Gs 
10.7} 6.0) 65) 5.4! 838] 95] 95! 95] 107] 11.9] 95] 11.3 


NOTE: Figures are the percent of industries with employment — See the "Definitions" in this section. See "Notes on the data’ for 
increasing plus one-half of the industries with unchanged description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
employment, where 50 percent indicates an equal balance between 


industries with increasing and decreasing employment. Data for the two most recent months are preliminary 
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18. Establishment size and employment covered under Ul, private ownership, by Supersector, first quarter 2001 


Industry, establishments, and 
employment 


Total 


Fewer than 
5 workers! 


Total all industries? 
Establishments, first quarter 
Employment, March 


Natural resources and mining 
Establishments, first quarter 
Employment, March 


Construction 
Establishments, first quarter 
Employment, March 


Manufacturing 
Establishments, first quarter 
Employment, March ......ccscsesesnseeeeeees 

Trade, transportation, and utilities 
Establishments, first quarter 
Employment, March 


Information 
Establishments, first quarter 
Employment, March 


Financial activities 
Establishments, first quarter 
Employment, March 


Professional and business services 
Establishments, first quarter 
Employment, (March (c.sscscuversossscarspecsecrs 

Education and health services 
Establishments, first quarter 
Employment, March 


Leisure and hospitality 
Establishments, first quarter 
Employment, March 


Other services 
Establishments, first quarter 
Employment, March 


7,665,968 
108,932,804 


127,969 
1,566,104 


765,649 
6,481,334 


398,837 
16,806,452 


1,840,104 
25,518,430 


150,855 
3,692,948 


716,808 
7,623,126 


1,238,267 
16,441,289 


679,762 
14,712,829 


627,875 
11,590,048 


954,627 
4,187,740 


4,526,062 
6,886,752 


74,644 
110,942 


494,254 
714,992 


148,682 
255,376 


969,760 
1,629,626 


84,672 
113,812 


458,390 
750,421 


825,617 
1,170,098 


321,428 
603,470 


249,542 
390,258 


750,261 
977,871 


1 Includes establishments that reported no workers in March 2001. 


2 includes data for unclassified establishments, not shown separately. 


5to9 
workers 


1,304,741 
8,633,337 


23,304 
154,199 


127,017 
832,978 


67,510 
453,750 


376,578 
2,507,906 


20,636 
137,426 


128,266 
843,311 


173,773 
1,140,772 


155,333 
1,027,913 


104,548 
705,222 


115,619 
752,689 


10 to 19 
workers 


858,606 


11,588,220 


15,169 
203,845 


75,983 
1,020,982 


60,267 
830,685 


244,890 
3,278,074 


17,119 
234,492 


71,615 
952,198 


107,694 
1,451,932 


96,121 
1,291,605 


110,374 
1,542,760 


55,756 
734,980 


20 to 49 
workers 


598,438 
18,104,061 


9,501 
285,486 


47,230 
1,410,131 


58,942 
1,836,858 


153,450 
4,630,611 


14,772 
457,236 


37,529 
1,121,825 


73,807 
2,245,729 


61,097 
1,836,799 


117,264 
3,560,715 


24,254 
703,687 


Size of establishments 


50 t0. 99 | 100 to 249 | 250 to 499 | 500 to 999 | 11000 OF 

workers workers workers workers Workers 
208,084 121,189 31,149 11,678 6,021 
14,323,060] 18,158,276] 10,611,556] 7,917,065] 12,710,477 
2,935 1,700 499 167 50 
200,360 254,358 172,011 109,973 74,930 
13,591 6,040 1,176 293 65 
925,178 890,282 390,630 197,146 99,015 
28,633 22,490 7,636 3,198 1,479 
2,009,224} 3,456,620) 2,622,512} 2,166,352) 3,175,075 
53,110 32,898 6,970 1,813 635 
3,670,363] 4,888,033] 2,343,794} 1,191,894] 1,378,129 
6,698 4,475 1,476 674 333 
465,567 685,746 507,063 462,533 629,073 
11,731 6,084 1,808 897 488 
801,994 917,250 621,240 609,199} 1,005,688 
29,139 19,405 5,654 2,177 1,001 
2,022,745] 2,951,873) 1,933,668] 1,480,878} 2,043,594 
22,789 15,989 3,721 1,690 1,594 
1,589,809] 2,383,443) 1,274,120) 1,178,727| 3,526,943 
33,939 9,463 1,725 667 353 
2,263,935] 1,344,217 453,703 742,969 
5,498 2,630 484 102 23 
372,499 384,044 66,660 35,061 


NOTE: Detail may not add to totals due to rounding. Data reflect the movement of 


Indian Tribal Council establishments from private industry to the public sector. 


Notes on Current Labor Statistics. 
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19. Annual data: establishments, employment, and wages covered under UI and UCFE by ownership 


Average AveAGS Total annual wages | Verage = roel setae! 
Year establishments annual (in thousands) wags y 
employment per employee wage 
Total covered (UI and UCFE) 

6,532,608 107,413,728 $2,781,676,477 $25,897 $498 

6,679,934 109,422,571 2,884,472,282 26,361 507 

6,826,677 112,611,287 3,033,676,678 26,939 518 

7,040,677 115,487,841 3,215,921 ,236 27,846 536 

7,189,168 117,963,132 3,414,514,808 28,946 557 

7,369,473 121,044,432 3,674,031,718 30,353 584 

7,634,018 124,183,549 3,967,072,423 31,945 614 

7,820,860 127,042,282 4,235,579,204 33,340 641 

7,879,116 129,877,063 4,587,708,584 35,323 679 

7,984,529 129,635,800 4,695,225,123 36,219 697 

UI covered 

6,485,473 104,288,324 $2,672,081 ,827 $493 

6,632,221 106,351,431 2,771,023,411 501 

6,778,300 109,588,189 2,918,684,128 512 

6,990,594 112,539,795 3,102,353,355 530 

7,137,644 115,081,246 3,298,045,286 551 

7,317,363 118,233,942 3,553,933,885 578 

7,586,767 121,400,660 3,845,494,089 609 

7,771,198 124,255,714 4,112,169,533 636 

7,828,861 127,005,574 4,454,966,824 675 

7,933,536 126,883,182 4,560,511,280 691 

Private industry covered 

6,308,719 89,349,803 $2,282,598,431 $25,547 $491 

6,454,381 91,202,971 2,365,301 ,493 25,934 499 

6,596,158 94,146,344 2,494,458,555 26,496 510 

6,803,454 96,894,844 2,658,927,216 27,441 528 

6,946,858 99,268,446 2,837,334,217 28,582 550 

7,121,182 102,175,161 3,071,807 ,287 30,064 578 

7,381,518 105,082,368 3,337,621,699 31,762 611 

7,560,567 107,619,457 3,577,738,557 33,244 639 

7,622,274 110,015,333 3,887,626,769 35,337 680 

7,724,965 109,304,802 3,952,152,155 36,157 695 

State government covered 
| 

A GOD -sszepererssavescasaceesetosaienss teaccckucueecees 58,801 4,044,914 $112,405,340 $27,789 $534 
ss j 59,185 4,088,075 117,095,062 28,643 551 
60,686 4,162,944 122,879,977 29,518 568 

60,763 4,201,836 128,143,491 30,497 586 

62,146 4,191,726 131,605,800 31,397 604 

65,352 4,214,451 137,057,432 32,521 625 

67,347 4,240,779 142,512,445 33,605 646 

70,538 4,296,673 149,011,194 34,681 667 

65,096 4,370,160 158,618,365 36,296 698 

64,583 4,452,237 168,358,331 37,814 727 

Local government covered 

iv dinsTuevanidiadnvneokos vided edsapnds 644 ep 117,923 10,892,697 $277,045,557 $25,434 $489 
oi ; 118,626 11,059,500 288,594,697 26,095 502 
121,425 11,278,080 301,315,857 26,717 514 

126,342 11,442,238 315,252,346 27,552 530 

128,640 11,621,074 329,105,269 28,320 545 

130,829 11,844,330 345,069,166 29,134 560 

137,902 12,077,513 365,359,945 30,251 582 

140,093 12,339,584 385,419,781 31,234 601 
141,491 12,620,081 408,721,690 32,387 623 

143,989 13,126,143 440,000,795 33,521 645 

Federal Government covered (UCFE) 

1OOZ: aiaicens thrinacecisicndinanpradeseraicn 47,136 3,125,404 $109,594,650 $35,066 $674 
: : 47,714 3,071,140 113,448,871 36,940 710 
48,377 3,023,098 114,992,550 38,038 731 

50,083 2,948,046 113,567,881 38,523 741 
51,524 2,881,887 116,469,523 40,414 (RE 
52,110 2,810,489 120,097,833 42,732 822 
47,252 2,782,888 121,578,334 43,688 840 
49,661 2,786,567 123,409,672 852 
50,256 2,871,489 132,741,760 889 


50,993 2,752,619 134,713,843 


NOTE: Detail may not add to totals due to rounding. Data reflect the movement of Indian Tribal Council establishments from private industry to 
the public sector. See Notes on Current Labor Statistics. 
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20. Annual data: establishments, employment, and wages covered under UI and UCFE, by State 


Average 
establishments 


State 


Total United States ......... 


IED AMA eccwcsescucessesvereverese 
Alaska .... 
Arizona... 
Arkansas ... x 
GCalifOnmiatecsccscccsstvevecsscsscsce 


COMA ORescecsecactscceucetecerss 
Connecticut ... 


District of Columbia . es 
IONIGA rcsccevccseccsvaredcctoorscss 


GGOrgtay.screcssenerss 
Hawaii .... 
Idaho .. 

Illinois ..... ee 
MANA cccosecsascassivarsccreceac 


VOW ieccreessccnstncesscttieectescrss 
Kansas .. 
Kentucky ... 
Louisiana .. & 
Malnoiirrrcccsvcsecccessccucesaseuese 


Maryland fircccsscsccecscsscrxers: 
Massachusetts . BS 
Michigan ...... 
Minnesota . os 
IMISSISSIODI Fy cteecercreccreresses 


BAISSOUN cursencccsusnciwextosmnenss 
Montana .... 
Nebraska .. 
Nevada ..... 
New Hampshi 


New Jersey .......seccceceeeeeee 
New Mexico . =A5 
INNGWIY Olitencrscevcccce-cocsrence> 
North Carolina . See 
North Dakota .........cccseeee 


(1A) fe) anccaceapnecerchoceer tarot oncons 
OKIANOMA ......cesereeeseeeeeeees 
OTE QOH fecvenesecarsbecescvcreoceces 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 


South Carolina .............6 
South Dakota .. 
Tennessee ... 
Texas .... me 
RSEAIY, Ses nacasnteruncsseecaxeuvanacvens 


Vermont .... 
Virginia ...... 
Washington .. 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin . ee 
WYOMING neraccctncnnexcantevacare 


PUGIOIRICO a rcccsusasanaveaces 
Virgin Islands .........ceeee 


7,984,529 


112,356 
19,287 
118,706 
72,814 
1,065,699 


153,824 
108,201 
25,253 
28,414 
454,077 


230,232 
35,439 
46,480 

319,588 

151,376 


91,006 
80,521 
108,025 
115,807 
46,206 


147,158 
191,824 
259,556 
156,031 

63,207 


163,121 
40,477 
$2,653 
49,635 
46,070 


256,536 
48,439 
538,898 
224,426 
23,326 


285,567 
90,603 
111,073 
331,405 
33,636 


114,979 
27,365 
125,165 
494,088 
68,607 


24,156 
195,639 
221,450 

46,620 
148,227 

21,288 


51,733 
3,236 


2000- 
2001 


change 


154,540 


30 
467 
3,546 
587 


NOTE: Detail may not add to totals due to rounding. 


Average annual 
employment 


2000- 
2001 
change 


129,635,800 > 


1,854,462 
283,033 
2,243,652 
1,127,151 
14,981,757 


2,201,379 
1,665,607 
406,736 
635,749 
7,153,589 


3,871,763 
557,146 
571,314 

5,886,248 

2,871,236 


1,429,543 
1,319,667 
1,736,575 
1,869,966 

593,166 


2,421,899 
3,276,224 
4,476,659 - 
2,609,669 
1,111,255 


2,652,876 
383,905 
883,920 

1,043,748 
610,192 


3,876,194 
729,422 
8,423,312 
3,805,498 
311,632 


5,434,769 
1,463,622 
1,596,753 
5,552,366 

468,952 


1,786,899 

364,715 
2,625,746 
9,350,770 
1,050,674 


298,020 
3,436,172 
2,689,507 

685,754 
2,717,660 

237,278 


1,007,919 
44,330 


185,779 


-23,500 
7,479 
22,942 
-3,731 
138,284 


14,728 
-9,121 

482 
-1,535 
92,606 


-10,941 
3,961 
8,137 

-54,259 

-63,392 


-13,432 
5,984 
-26,160 
827 
2,472 


16,392 
21,104 
107,880 
1,325 
-25,520 


-23,960 
4,862 
1,516 

25,919 
3,685 


-1,221 
12,293 
-47,446 
-§7,272 
2,412 


-77,865 
11,771 
-11,175 
-5,535 
1,351 


-33,210 
598 
-41,005 
62,437 
6,551 


1,558 
8,411 
-14,921 
-845 
-18,388 
6,446 


-18,234 
1,981 


Total annual wages 


(in thousands) 


2000- 
2001 
change 

$4,695,225, 123 $109,884,920 
55,822,097 1,284,088 
10,237,292 553,237 
74,963,072 2,546,248 
30,725,592 963,862 
619,146,651 7,497,476 
83,547,602 2,274,669 
78,272,099 2,095,243 
15,629,636 787,067 
35,543,559 1,790,086 
225,713,701 9,933,356 
136,039,438 3,195,926 
17,412,210 469,266 
15,864,510 263,832 
230,054,835 4,050,811 
91,246,189 183,520 
41,223,534 919,492 
39,792,114 1,221,387 
52,133,417 1,367,028 
54,473,146 2,345,871 
17,092,043 750,886 
92,644,873 5,096,016 
147,348,234 3,574,494 
167,385,129 -2,295,158 
95,479,188 3,107,396 
28,806,869 151,385 
86,009,694 2,000,438 
9,672,371 472,112 
25,083,293 646,745 
34,569,506 1,717,063 
21,650,267 582,754 
171,793,642 2,443,618 
20,935,825 1,216,191 
393,598,666 9,383,346 
121,866,007 1,858,872 
8,011,085 378,510 
180,885,154 1,681,299 
41,004,250 1,821,743 
53,018,365 317,098 
194,211,696 5,158,632 
15,758,369 507,610 
52,275,679 986,967 
9,337,014 306,302 
82,762,402 1,275,641 
337,047,962 12,484,223 
31,600,715 1,082,204 
9,011,468 439,492 
126,222,350 5,662,779 
100,746,663 413,740 
19,187,832 726,836 
85,713,725 1,733,629 
6,654,092 459,596 
19,884,381 578,173 
1,294,885 120,936 


Average weekly 
wage 
2000- 
2001 
change 

$697 $18 
$79 21 
696 20 
643 16 
524 18 
795 3 
730 15 
904 29 
739 36 

1,075 56 
607 19 
676 18 
601 12 
534 1 
752 20 
611 14 
555 18 
580 15 
577 23 
560 24 
554 22 
736 36 
865 16 
719 7 
704 23 
499 14 
623 19 
485 18 
546 13 
637 16 
682 14 
852 12 
552 23 
899 27 
616 19 
494 19 
640 15 
539 20 
639 9 
673 19 
646 19 
563 21 
492 15 
606 18 
693 21 
578 16 
581 25 
706 30 
720 Ue 
538 21 
607 17 
539 23 
379 17 
562 29 
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Current Labor Statistics: Labor Force Data 


21. Annual data: Employment and average annual pay for all workers 
covered under UI and UCFE in the 249 largest U.S. counties 


Average annual pay 


County! Percent | Ranked by Percent 
change, Leng change, F 
2 5 
2000-2001 2000-2001° 2000-2001 
United States? 0... ee 129,635,800 -.1 2: 
Jefferson, AL .....sssecceseeeee -1.0 4 
Madison, AL . 13 3. 
Mobile, AL .... -1.5 3. 
Montgomery, AL . -.9 3. 
Anchorage, AK ... 3.1 3. 
Maricopa, AZ .. 42 1, 
Pima, AZ ...... -.6 5. 
Pulaski, AR -7 4. 
Alameda, CA ...... -1 3. 
Contra Costa, CA .......0. 337,444 ve 5. 
FrOSMOy|CA\ saccccsseosvestanevsee 322,084 - 6. 
Kern, CA ......... 242,232 1 5. 
Los Angeles, CA . 4,103,370 3. 
Marin, CA......... 111,939 1 2 
Monterey, CA .. 166,186 8. 
Orange, CA .. 1,411,944 2. 
Placer, CA ... 116,185 4. 
Riverside, CA .. 491,535 2. 


588,426 
$45,113 


Sacramento, CA 
San Bernardino, C. 


=0N NWA 


1 Oa 
KBWONDNODNDOD BO=NNMYNO=HN CwHW=|=OODNNDND NY=TCOWM=|=0OHWO WOM=-HHWOM= 


San Diego, CA ......eseeeeee 1,218,982 
San Francisco, CA . : 586,085 


San Joaquin, CA .... 204,504 
San Mateo, CA ...... F 369,868 - 
Santa Barbara, CA ; 177,234 
Santa Clara, CA..... .| 1,002,637 - -1 
Santa Cruz, CA .. : 102,669 - 
Solano, CA ..... 121,402 


NNW, 


Sonoma, CA ... 7 194,922 

Stanislaus, CA ...... eee 164,473 

MUNANO; | CAnwcieinesssseevveceres 132,878 

Ventura, CA : 293,208 1 

Adams, CO ..... 146,043 

Arapahoe, CO . 285,963 % 
Boulder, CO 184,755 - 
Denver, CO..... 461,996 

El Paso, CO .... 240,100 

Jefferson, CO . 210,375 

Larimer, CO .... . 121,880 33,248 

Faeld iON) terseccwraonocse 421,211 63,163 


EASTON) Ch stavnascontivansss ous 497,280 
New Haven, CT . 5 363,265 


‘ 
ah ey 


New London, CT .... , 124,684 
New Castle, DE ..... : 282,318 
Washington, DC , 635,734 - 
Alachua, FL .... 119,148 


Brevard, FL ..... 
Broward, FL 


184,725 
663,954 


MVOMDRDDON WOM=OCBNOONW O-NNONYNW+H BHDM=-HDOWS=WH NoN-ONod=-oNy w 


=On— 


O-|=NOWRWERON NNUNNYNMTGTELNYHO WNALANMNA|AR PADNNYWWONDDAN WwW 


2 
Collier, FL 110,230 9 
Duval, FL .... 436,663 9 
ESCa@inbia, FL wccssscsstvecseney 121,285 aT 
Hillsborough, FL 595,768 1 F 4 
LESS Files vevarssuans 171,902 4 6 
Leon, FL ..... 142,981 5 
Manatee, FL ... 118,788 5 4 
Miami-Dade, F ‘ 993,834 1 6 
Orange, FL ........ ‘ 602,668 5 
Palm Beach, FL . 7 499,688 3 J 
Pinellas, FL ..... ‘ 448,788 3 5 
ROIS Tr Le px caavatuasxotannsvintentes 184,471 6 
Sarasota, Fl cuncwspunaty 147,206 4.5 1.9 
Seminole, FL .. ‘ 145,147 2.2 3.6 
Volusia, FL .. 142,478 ~.2 3.9 
Chatham, GA .. 122,608 “2 3.0 
Clayton, GA .... 114,982 -3 4.2 
Cobb, GA.... 301,520 -1 3.6 
Dekalb, GA . 305,903 -7 RY 
Fulton, GA ...... 754,870 i 1.5 
Gwinnett, GA .. : 289,538 2.9 9 
RIGHMONG, GA, ..scrvcencsecevent 104,694 -9 2.9 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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21. Continued—Annual data: Employment and average annual pay for 
all workers covered under Ul and UCFE in the 249 largest U.S. 
counties 


County’ 


ANCE  cccaccatscses eens atonss 
Elkhart, IN . 
Lake, IN .... 
Marion, IN ..... 

St. Joseph, IN .. 
Vanderburgh, IN . 
NM SAR: coteccuse. 


Sedgwick, KS .. 
Shawnee, KS .....cceeseeeee 


Fayette, KY ...... 
Jefferson, KY 


Jefferson, LA ......... 
Lafayette, LA ... 
Orleans, LA...... 
Cumberland, ME ..... “5 
Anne Arundel, MD ............ 


Baltimore, MD ...............68+ 
Howard, MD..... 
Montgomery, M 
Prince Georges, M 
Baltimore City, MD .. 
Bristol, MA .......... 
Essex, MA ... 
Hampden, MA.. 
Middlesex, MA . ar 
NOrfolksIMAvreec.ccoscccetcesenss 


Plymouth, MA .......seeseeees 
Suffolk, MA ...... a 
Worcester, MA . 
Genesee, MI .... 
Ingham, Ml....... 
Kalamazoo, MI. 


Dakota, MN ...... 
Hennepin, MN .. 
Ramsey, MN .... 
Hinds, MS .... 
Greene, MO. 
Jackson, MO .... a 
Stouts; MO en eseeaee- 


St. Louis City, MO ............. 
Douglas, NE .... 
Lancaster, NE .. 


Hillsborough, NH 
Rockingham, NH 
Atlantic, NJ ...... 
Bergen, NJ .... ax 
Burlington, Nd... 


See footnotes at end of table. 


409,669 


139,815 


183,329 
113,524 


292/984 
249,863 


100,462 
167,714 
431,347 
120,877 
243,392 
213,911 
119,294 
263,427 
168,147 
200,174 


360,128 
132,935 
449,881 
304,022 
381,155 
218,818 
306,111 
204,824 
850,295 
327,067 


166,471 
602,983 
321,044 
160,442 
174,290 
116,728 
339,510 
326,600 
755,451 
115,880 


195,562 
848,463 
109,521 
155,662 
863,674 
333,380 
134,285 
140,739 
384,942 
641,151 


245,192 
325,629 
148,200 
720,184 
193,571 
192,712 
130,917 
141,240 
453,626 
187,398 


! 


Leder 


re eee 


= 


MwW]AO-+—1 Ww 


Nae 


ane) 


o- 


oO-+-OM 


ees 


= 


— 


road 


Now 


Sau aN 


MRDNU SK bbee OnbeoURONA 


DHAONCKRNHONNY BHWOOTCMHWWARN DARNYVOBNWOW=O NRoOM=BROOWdS BWA HERA wWNAW 


Percent 
change, 
2000-20012 


Average annual pay 


Percent 
change, 
2000-20012 


PAR ODWWNMNMAN 


37,204 
33,937 


30,513 
32,237 
34,688 
29,354 
30,397 
29,326 
32,364 


SS230N) 1. RO NY, WOW APAHMHD PHWDBARWONMAMDW Ws) WAWWWAH= 


4“NUwMRwMamMONMN ONDNDWOODR HNODM“ONO4M O-NNDOCO+00 O4+OO-NoOBON BRoOwWH- DNA wMO4 


OFAN, BANAT NORA OOwW>> 


Hu wMWwwnnono 
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Current Labor Statistics: Labor Force Data 


21. Continued—Annual data: Employment and average annual pay for 
all workers covered under UI and UCFE in the 249 largest U.S. 
counties 


Average annual pay 


Ranked by Pe 
ade Ber percent chan 
: change, 42 
2000-2001? | p5o9-2801° 2000-2001 


88 


Camden, NU .....csssssceserers 
Essex, NJ .... fe 
Hudson, NJ .. 
Mercer, NJ ... 
Middlesex, NJ .. 
Monmouth, NJ . 
Morris, NJ .... 
Ocean, NJ .... 
Passaic, NJ .. he 
Somerset, Nu .....eseeecececeeee 


Union, NJ ..... ' 
Bernalillo, NM .. 


Nassau, NY ..... acts 
New York, NY Guitcccvtiss. 


Oneidayi NY ssccccsconsssacersenss 
Onondaga, NY . 
Orange, NY ...... 
Queens, NY .... 
Rockland, NY .. 
Suffolk, NY ...... 
Westchester, NY . 
Buncombe, NC 
Cumberland, NC . 
Durham) NG <csccsccccsesssserecxe 


FOrsythINGe orice ccccecsseececrs 
Guilford, NC .... mr 
Mecklenburg, NC 
Wake, NC ....... 
Butler, OH .... 
Cuyahoga, OH 
Franklin, OH ... 
Hamilton, OH .. 
Lorain, OH ... sna 
LUCAS; OH) sccecrcctersticcereectss 


Mahoning, OH .......ceeeesee 
Montgomery, OH 
Stark, OH ..... 
Summit, OH . 
Oklahoma, O 
Tulsa, OK .......00. 
Clackamas, OR 
Lane, OR ........ 
Marion, OR ..... 
Multnomah, OR ........cee 


Washington, OR uses 
Allegheny, PA ..... 

Berks, PA..... 
Bucks, PA .... 
Chester, PA .... 
Cumberland, PA . 
Dauphin, PA ... 
Delaware, PA .. 
Erie, PA wee ‘ 
Lancaster, PA ....cscsseesee 


LGRIGD IPA, dividncrnuccivaveny 
Luzerne, PA .... , 
Montgomery, PA . 
Philadelphia, PA .... 
Westmoreland, PA . 
YOrky PA. sssiivaren 
Providence, RI 

Charleston, SC .. 
Greenville, SC ... fis 
Richland, SO vescavvsetens 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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199,869 
361,569 
237,253 
215,524 
399,332 
240,757 
277,653 
133,657 
175,108 
176,713 


236,609 


108,686 
249,754 
120,903 
478,661 
107,348 
581,938 
404,974 
105,378 
106,381 
169,609 


108,769 
298,982 
173,888 
261,098 
415,507 
342,502 
133,997 
137,574 
126,999 
444,393 


228,453 
711,532 
165,263 
246,491 
217,148 
122,649 
173,292 
214,106 
128,893 
218,415 


172,860 
141,944 
485,822 
658,827 
134,128 
165,879 
288,650 
180,711 
226,362 
205,841 


SEN PAVE) 


oaks ' 
oh eh 


' 
No 


9 ' 
SEL iee, paws 


‘ ‘ 
angen 


— 


MOONORNDDY WHOWDDONWSE 


NANA NMwWODODH 


sun ah 


1 
NOs 
“UOMO ORHOON NO=NONnOWON WoOWRH-BNN SD DON=-HEBON= 


PRWTWNNM, © NY, NOUN LWWY NWHWNWUNYW 


NEhOO+=ONOH NN 
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21. Continued—Annual data: Employment and average annual pay for 
all workers covered under Ul and UCFE in the 249 largest U.S. 
counties 


Employment 


Average annual pay 


County’ Percent | Ranked by Percent 
change, euler change, 
2000-20012 ge, 2000-20012 


Spartanburg, SC ........ 117,262 
Minnehaha, SD .. ee 106,717 
Davidson, TN . 434,006 
Hamilton, TN 187,724 


Knox, TN. 203,470 
Shelby, TN .. 496,647 
Bexar, TX .... 655,195 
Cameron, TX . 111,374 
Collin, TX .... de 181,007 
Dallas Xe rtenvenctecnctevavsceee 1,550,835 
DONntOn XG weccsscarceersscterces 122,552 
El Paso, TX 248,407 
Harris, TX .. 1,864,100 
Hidalgo, TX .... 168,610 
Jefferson, TX . 118,764 
Lubbock, TX .. 118,042 
Nueces, TX .... 143,470 
Tarrant, TX 709,162 
Travis, TX .. 534,861 
Salt Lake, U 530,497 
Uta Ui) vissseocsstesxers arvessere 143,423 
Arlington, VA ..... es 159,170 
Chesterfield, VA 107,721 
Fairfax, VA...... $42,984 
Henrico, VA ... 169,827 
Norfolk, VA .... 146,414 
Richmond, VA... 164,906 
Virginia Beach, VA 166,007 
Clark, WA ........ a 114,716 
KING) WA vcscecccesscsssaverscevsesss 1,146,191 
PIOrCOs WA casssactcscccsecaccovees 238,600 
Snohomish, WA 209,657 
Spokane, WA. 190,057 
Kanawha, WV se 141,552 
Brown, WI ...... Pe 141,950 
Dane, W1........ e 279,208 
Milwaukee, WI .. = 522,022 
Waukesha, WI ........seescee 224,721 
San Juan, PR ........scccssssees 324,791 


' Includes areas not officially designated as 


counties. See Notes on Current Labor 


Statistics. 


2 Percent changes were computed from 
annual employment and pay data adjusted for 
noneconomic county reclassifications. See 
Notes on Current Labor Statistics. 


3 Rankings for percent change in 
employment are based on the 249 counties that 
are comparable over the year. 
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4 Totals for the United States do not include 
data for Puerto Rico. 


Note: Data pertain to workers covered by 
Unemployment Insurance (Ul) and 
Unemployment Compensation for Federal 
Employees (UCFE) programs. The 248 U.S. 
counties comprise 66.2 percent of the total 
covered workers in the United States. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Labor Force Data 


22. Annual data: Employment status of the population 


[Numbers in thousands] 


Employment status 1993 | 1994' | 1995 1996 | 1997' | 1998' | 1999" | 2000' 2001 al anes 2003 
Civilian noninstitutional population........... 194,838 196,814 198,584 200,591 203,133 205,220 207,753 212,577 215,092 217,570 221,168 
Civilian labor force..........++:0++: 129,200 131,056 132,304 133,943 136,297 137,673 139,368 142,583 143,734 144,863 146,510 
Labor force participation rate 66.3 66.6 66.6 66.8 67.1 67.1 67.1 67.1 66.8 66.6 66.2 
Employedicrecsrrccceccaressccccmseneranesever 120,259 123,060 124,900 126,708 129,558 131,463 133,488 136,891 136,933 136,485 137,736 
Employment-population ratio......... 61.7 62.5 62.9 63.2 63.8 64.1 64.3 64.4 63.7 62.7 62.3 
UNEMPlOVOd. .cecccsesccescssssopecevascvavenas 8,940 7,996 7,404 7,236 6,739 6,210 5,880 5,692 6,801 8,378 8,774 
Unemployment rate..........ceccceee 6.9 6.1 5.6 5.4 49 45 4.2 4.0 4.7 5.8 6.0 
Not in the labor fOrce......cscssesersseeeseees 65,638 65,758 66,280 66,647 66,836 67,547 68,385 69,994 71,359 72,707 74,658 


' Not strictly comparable with prior years. 


23. Annual data: Employment levels by industry 


{In thousands] 
Industry 1993 1994 | 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 2001 2002 2003 
ah =F > 7 

Total private employment.........:.:1eeeeseeeees 91,855 95,016 97,866 100,169 103,113 106,021 108,686 110,996 110,707 108,828 108,356 

Total nonfarm employment...............:00 110,844 114,291 117,298 119,708 122,770 125,930 128,993 131,785 131,826 130,341 129,932 

Goods-produCcing........2-2-e+0+ # 22,219 22,774 23,156 23,410 23,886 24,354 24,465 24,649 23,873 22,557 21,817 

Natural resources and mining.............+ 666 659 641 637 654 645 598 599 606 583 $71 

CONSULUCHON Gi coos sasnscccescrestiroreesnpnnvaoese 4,779 5,095 5,274 5,536 5,813 6,149 6,545 6,787 6,826 6,716 6,722 
IMENUSAGHICHAG: cisssancsatseresetcserarsecassueeeeey, 16,744 17,021 17,241 17,237 17,419 17,560 17,322 17,263 16,441 15,259 14,524 
Private service-Providing..........ceceecence 69,636 72,242 74,710 76,759 79,227 81,667 84,221 86,346 86,834 86,271 86,539 
Trade, transportation, and utilities. 4 22,378 23,128 23,834 24,239 24,700 25,186 25,771 26,225 25,983 25,497 15,275 
Wholesale trade........cccseeececseenereeees §,093.2 §,247.3 5,433.1 5,522.0 5,663.9 §,795.2 5,892.5 §,933.2 5,772.7 5,652.3 5,605.7 
FiOtall AGGs-arteraracricveccevrpsvnanachenneae 13,020.5} 13,490.8; 13,896.7} 14,142.5| 14,388.9| 14,609.3) 14,970.1 15,279.8| 15,238.6)  15,025.1 14,912.0 
Transportation and warehousing........ 3,553.8 3,701.0 3,837.8 3,935.3 4,026.5 4,168.0 4,300.3 4,410.3 4,372.0 4,223.6 4,176.6 
Utilities... 710.7 689.3 666.2 639.6 620.9 613.4 608.5 601.3 §99.4 §96.2 §80.8 
Information : 2,668 2,738 2,843 2,940 3,084 3,218 3,419 3,631 3,629 3,395 3,198 
Financial activitieS........cccccceseeneeees 6,709 6,867 6,827 6,969 7,178 7,462 7,648 7,687 7,807 7,847 7,974 
Professional and business services..... 11,495 12,174 12,844 13,462 14,335 15,147 15,957 16,666 16,476 15,976 15,998 
Education and health services............ 12,303 12,807 13,289 13,683 14,087 14,446 14,798 15,109 15,645 16,199 16,576 
Leisure and hospitality 9,732 10,100 10,501 10,777 11,018 11,232 11,543 11,862 12,036 11,986 12,125 
QUIGl SOIVICOSixy cepadeorcrcdevlesensynccotesah 4,350 4,428 4,572 4,690 4,825 4,976 5,087 5,168 §,258 5,372 §,392 
GGVEININIOM crxenecaxedsnecissovanciterinesasinsareny 18,989 19,275 19,432 19,539 19,664 19,909 20,307 20,790 21,118 21,489 21,576 


Note: Data reflect the conversion to the 2002 version of the North American Industry Classification System (NAICS), replacing the Standard Industrial Classification (SIC) 
system. NAICS-based data by industry are not comparable with Sic-based data. See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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24. Annual data: Average hours and earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on nonfarm 


payrolls, by industry 


Industry 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 2001 | 2002 2003 
Private sector: 
Average weekly NOUrS:s.csccresessa.sss.sstbeseetoooeesoreons 34.3 34.5 34.3 34.3 34.5 34.5 34.3 34.3 34.0 33.9 33.7 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars)... 11.03 11.32 11.64 12.03 12.49 13.00 13.47 14.00 14.53 14.95 15.35 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars).................. 378.40} 390.73} 399.53] 412.74] 431.25] 448.04) 462.49) 480.41 493.20} 506.02} 517.42 
Goods-producing: 
Average weekly NOUIS:......:::c.s..cessseccesssnesssesees 40.6 41.1 40.8 40.8 41.1 40.8 40.8 40.7 39.9 39.9 39.8 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars).............000 12.28 12.63 12.96 13.38 13.82 14.23 14.71 15.27 15.78 16.33 16.80 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)...........sc0:00+ 498.82) 519.58} 528.62} 546.48) 568.43} 580.99) 599.99] 621.86} 630.04; 651.61 669.30 
Natural resources and mining 
Average weekly NOurs............:ccceeseers 44.9 45.3 45.3 46.0 46.2 44.9 44.2 44.4 44.6 43.2 43.6 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars)... 14.12 14.41 14.78 15.10 15.57 16.20 16.33 16.55 17.00 17.19 17.60 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)............... 634.77} 653.14; 670.32] 695.07} 720.11 727.28) 721.74) 734.92) 757.92} 741.97} 767.95 
Construction: 
Average weekly Noul.............cscscsssecssersscesees 38.4 38.8 38.8 38.9 38.9 38.8 39.0 39.2 38.7 38.4 38.4 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars)... 14.04 14.38 14.73 15.11 15.67 16.23 16.80 17.48 18.00 18.52 18.96 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars).............. 539.81] 558.53} 571.57] 588.48} 609.48) 629.75} 655.11) 685.78} 695.89) 711.82] 727.20 
Manufacturing: 
Average weekly NOurs..........scsscsesseseseenseseeee 414 41.7 41.3 41.3 41.7 41.4 41.4 41.3 40.3 40.5 40.4 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars)... 11.70 12.04 12.34 12.75 13.14 13.45 13.85 14.32 14.76 15.29 15.74 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)............... 480.80) 502.12} 509.26) 526.55) 548.22} 557.12) 573.17) 590.65} 595.19] 618.75] 636.10 
Private service-providing: 
Average, weekly hours.......-...-ssesesrsrarcessnsnsensoseness 32.5 32.7 32.6 32.6 32.8 32.8 32.7 32.7 32.5 32.5 32.4 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars) 10.60 10.87 11.19 11.57 12.05 12.59 13.07 13.60 14.16 14.56 14.96 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars) 345.03) 354.97) 364.14) 376.72) 394.77) 412.78) 427.30} 445.00| 460.32} 472.88] 484.05 
Trade, transportation, and utilities: 
Average weekly NOurs..............scececssseesseeseers 34.1 34.3 34.1 34.1 34.3 34.2 33.9 33.8 33.5 33.6 33.5 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars)..........0+ 10.55 10.80 11.10 11.46 11.90 12.39 12.82 13.31 13.70 14.02 14.34 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)............... 359.33} 370.38} 378.79) 390.64) 407.57) 423.30) 434.31] 449.88) 459.53} 471.27) 481.07 
Wholesale trade: 
Average weekly NOurS.............ssccsssssesseeeeeee 38.5 38.8 38.6 38.6 38.8 38.6 38.6 38.8 38.4 38.0 37.8 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars)... 12.57 12.93 13.34 13.80 14.41 15.07 15.62 16.28 16.77 16.98 17.36 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars).............0024/ 484.46} 501.17) 515.14) 533.29} 559.39} 582.21); 602.77; 631.40) 643.45] 644.38) 657.07 
Retail trade: 
Average weekly NOuIS...........:.ssscssseeseeseeeees 30.7 30.9 30.8 30.7 30.9 30.9 30.8 30.7 30.7 30.9 30.9 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars)............. 8.36 8.61 8.85 9.21 9.59 10.05 10.45 10.86 11.29 11.67 11.90 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)............ 484.46} 501.17} 515.14) 533.29) 559.39} 582.21; 602.77| 631.40] 643.45} 644.38] 657.07 
Transportation and warehousing: 
Average weekly NOUIS.........scccccseseessssesseeres 38.9 39.5 38.9 39.1 39.4 38.7 37.6 37.4 36.7 36.8 36.8 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars)............. 12.71 12.84 13.18 13.45 13.78 14.12 14.55 15.05 15.33 15.76 16.25 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)............ 494.36) 507.27} 513.37] 525.60! 542.55) 546.86] 547.97| 562.31} 562.70} 579.75| 597.91 
Utilities: 
Average Weekly NOULS.........csecccsceecserseessesees 42.1 42.3 42.3 42.0 42.0 42.0 42.0 42.0 41.4 40.9 41.1 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars)... 17.95 18.66 19.19 19.78 20.59 21.48 22.03 22.75 23.58 23.96 24.77 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)............ 756.35} 789.98) 811.52) 830.74) 865.26) 902.94) 924.59) 955.66} 977.18} 979.09} 1,016.86 
Information: 
Average Weekly NOULS.........sccsccsesseseeeeereees 36.0 36.0 36.0 36.4 36.3 36.6 36.7 36.8 36.9 36.5 36.2 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars)............. 14.86 15.32 15.68 16.30 17.14 17.67 18.40 19.07 19.80 20.20 21.01 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)............ 535.25} 551.28} 564.98] 592.68} 622.40/ 646.52) 675.32} 700.89} 731.11 738.17} 760.95 
Financial activities: 
Average weekly hours..............+0+ 35.5 35.5 35.5 35.5 35.7 36.0 35.8 35.9 35.8 35.6 35.5 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars)... 11.36 11.82 12.28 12:74 13.22 13.93 14.47 14.98 15.59 16.17 17.09 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)............ 403.02} 419.20} 436.12] 451.49) 472.37) 500.95) 517.57} 537.37} 558.02} 575.51 608.93 
Professional and business services: 
Average Weekly NOUIS.........:.sescsseesceserereeenee 34.0 34.1 34.0 34.1 34.3 34.3 34.4 34.5 34.2 34.2 34.1 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars)... 11.96 12:15) 12.53 13.00 13.57 14.27 14.85 15.52 16.33 16.81 17.20 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)............ 406.20} 414.16] 426.44) 442.81) 465.51; 490.00} 510.99) 535.07) 557.84; 574.66} 586.73 
Education and health services: 
Average weekly NOUIS.........:cscsscsesseseeseeneeees 32.0 32.0 32.0 31.9 32.2 32.2 32.1 32.2 32.3 32.4 32.3 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars)... 11.21 11.50 11.80 12.17 12.56 13.00 13.44 13.95 14.64 15.21 15.64 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)............ 359.08} 368.14) 377.73) 388.27; 404.65) 418.82) 431.35) 449.29) 473.39) 492.74) 505.76 
Leisure and hospitality: . | 
Average weekly NOUIS.........scseseeeneeenersees 25.9 26.0 25.9 25.9 26.0 26.2 26.1 26.1 25.8 25.8 25.6 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars)... 6.32 6.46 6.62 6.82 7.13 748 7.76 8.11 8.35 8.58 8.76 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)............ 163.45} 168.00) 171.43) 176.48) 185.81 195.82} 202.87} 211.79) 215.19) 221.26) 224.30 
Other services: 
Average Weekly NOUrS.........ccceseeerererereeres 32.6 32.7 32.6 32.5 32.7 32.6 32.5 32.5 32:3 32.0 31.4 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars) 9.90 10.18 10.51 10.85 11.29 11.79 12.26 12.73 13.27 13.72 13.84 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars).. 322.69} 332.44] 342.36] 352.62) 368.63) 384.25) 398.77) 413.41] 428.64) 439.76) 434.68 


NOTE: Data reflect the conversion to the 2002 version of the North American Industry Classification System (NAICS), replacing the Standard Industrial Classification 


(SIC) system. NAICS-based data by industry are not comparable with SIC-based data. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Compensation & Industrial Relations 


25. Employment Cost Index, compensation, | by occupation and industry group 


[June 1989 = 100] 


2001 2002 2003 Percent change 
3 months | 12 months 
Series Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. aad 
Dec. 2003 
i ath ali a 
CWillanworkersac a cee ae 156.8; 158.4) 159.9] 161.3] 162.2| 164.5| 165.8] 167.6, 168.4 0.5 3.8 
Workers, by occupational group: 

White-collar WOrkers......ce.cccsccccserecscarecssseecesrsvccsseesrsssceeseores 158.9} 160.5} 162.1 163.5, 164.3] 166.7| 167.9] 169.9} 170.7 Ao} 3.9 
Professional specialty and technical...........c:sceeceeeens 157.5 158.5| 159.3} 161.4) 162.4 164.1 165.0 167.0 168.0 6 3.4 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial. e 161.2 163.7 165.6 166.3 166.7 Beit 172.0 174.0 174.9 aS 4.9 
Administrative support, including Clerical............-::ee 160.0 162.0 163.3 164.9 166.1 168.3 170.0 171.7 172.5 5 3.9 

BlUS-COM AT WOKKONSscnccectesspcescescs-cceuesatansasninetivexssnssasapareevercl 152.0| 158.7; 155.1 156.4, 157.5} 159.8} 161.4) 162.9] 163.7 5 3.9 

SEIVICE OCCUPA ONS waiivesscetcceorssscrececerosestoedestusssrencevaeonevatseel 156.9 158.4 159.4 161.3 162.2 164.1 165.0 166.8 167.9 =k 35 

Workers, by industry division: 

Goods-producing......... 154.4, 156.3) 157.7} 158.7} 169.2) 163.1 164.6} 165.8) 166.8 a) 4.0 
Manufacturing... 154.6} 156.6) 158.1 159.1 160.5} 164.0! 165.4) 166.5) 167.1 4 41 

Service-producing........ 157.6} 159.1; 160.7; 162.2; 162.8; 165.0! 166.2) 168.2) 169.1 5 3.9 
SOIVICES iaerserscvececoret 159.0! 160.2} 161.1 163.2| 163.9] 165.3} 166.3) 168.5} 169.5 6 3.4 

Health services. 158.3} 160.5} 161.8) 163.1 164.5| 166.4 167.6} 169.3) 170.7 8 3.8 
HOS PitalSiscerenecesenet rascseressser= 160.0] 162.3) 163.8; 165.7} 167.6} 169.9) 170.8) 173.1 174.8 1.0 4.3 
Educational services.............. 156.6] 157.1 157.4, 161.6] 162.8) 163.6] 164.2} 166.9) 167.6 4 2.9 
Public administration’... 155.2) 156.5} 157.5] 160.2) 161.7) 163.4) 164.3) 167.3) 168.1 KS 4.0 
Nonmanufacturing........... 157.2) 158.7) 160.2) 161.7) 162.4] 164.5) 165.8! 167.8; 168.6 5 3.8 
Private industry WOrKEIS.............::cceseseeeeeesseeereeeeerney 157.2} 158.9] 160.7; 161.6] 162.3) 165.0] 166.4) 168.1) 168.8 4 4.0 
Excluding sales OCCUPATIONS. ...........c:cesesseeseseeeeseeneeseneens 157.2 159.0 160.5) 161.6) 162.4) 165.1 166.6) 168.1 169.0 5 41 

Workers, by occupational group: 

WIRE =CONAN WOIKCNSsccacnccsesersvesscsnenrdetertrvrorcasaessvecaesenavaetrs 160.1 161.9} 163.8; 164.6) 165.2! 168.1 169.4 171.2) 172.0 KS) 44 
Excluding sales occupations. ...........::ss+ .| 160.9] 162.8) 164.3) 165.3) 165.9) 169.1 170.4) 1721 173.0 5 43 
Professional specialty and technical occupations..........| 160.3] 161.5] 162.5} 163.6] 164.4) 166.5) 167.7) 169.4) 170.5 6 3.7 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial occupations.. 161.8; 164.4; 166.6 167.0 167.2 172.1 173.1 175.0 175.9 BS) 5.2 
Sales occupations 156.7} 157.7] 161.6) 161.6} 161.9} 163.5} 165.1 167.2) 167.1 -1 3.2 
Administrative support occupations, including clerical...) 160.8} 162.8) 164.2} 165.6; 166.7, 169.0| 170.9) 1723) 173.2 BS) 3.8 
BIWUG=COMAIWONKOIS ie rsseeysptevcxsetonccucsacctaraceurcancesenssreareaurarsey 151.9} 153.6] 155.1) 156.3) 157.3) 159.7} 161.4) 162.8) 163.6 5 4.0 
Precision production, craft, and repair occupations.......{ 152.5] 153.7} 155.7} 156.9) 157.8) 160.0) 162.0) 163.1 164.2 om 44 
Machine operators, assemblers, and inspectors. | 151.5) 153.6]; 154.7] 155.4) 156.7; 159.9} 161.1 162.6] 163.2 4 44 
Transportation and material moving occupations........... 146.3] 148.7) 149.6; 151.0 151.8) 153.2 155.1 156.7 156.9 J 3.4 
Handlers, equipment cleaners, helpers, and laborers..... 156.5} 158.7| 159.9] 161.4) 162.9) 164.9! 166.8) 168.6) 169.5 5 44 
SEFVICSIOCCUDA ONS: tees onsen .ecsnrecatenverocecvsunsaphesuascnveitbeate 154.8] 156.4] 157.4) 159.0} 159.8) 161.7| 162.6, 163.8) 164.3 7 3.2 
Production and nonsupervisory occupations* HeeeanaiaTtys} 155.5 157.1 158.7 159.7 160.5 162.6 164.1 165.7 166.6 BS) 3.8 
Workers, by industry division: 
GOOUS=OT OUCH G sesso nt sstexsvscerresssusvorncaxevatsnsecarcencvasnerdecnsny 154.4) 156.2} 157.6) 158.6) 160.1 163.0} 164.5) 165.7; 166.5 5 4 
Excluding sales OCCUPALIONS........cccceesesseseeeseseseseeneey 153.7} 155.5} 156.9} 157.9} 159.2} 162.4) 163.8; 165.0) 165.9 5 4.2 
White-collar occupations. 158.1 160.1 161.9} 162.9) 164.3) 167.8) 169.2) 170.1 170.5 2 3.8 
Excluding sales OCCUPAtIONS.........:csscseseeceseeeeseseseeee 156.5} 158.4) 160.2) 161.1 162.3} 166.3} 167.5} 168.5] 169.2 4 4.3 
BIUS-CONA OCCUDAONS :.sarvectstretsnsccrseccnverasrendseventer conn) 151.9] 153.6} 154.8; 155.9} 157.3) 159.9} 161.5} 162.9} 163.9 6 4.2 
Construction... 153.0} 154.1 155.2} 156.3} 157.9) 159.1 161.1 162.3) 163.3 3) 3.4 
Manufacturing..... 154.6} 156.6) 158.1 159.1 160.5} 164.0; 165.4| 166.5) 167.1 4 44 
White-collar occupations..... 156.9} 159.1 161.1 162.2} 163.3) 167.1 168.7; 169.5) 169.6 al 3.9 
Excluding sales occupations... 154.7 156.7 158.6 159.6 160.7 165.1 166.4 167.4 167.8 a 4.4 
Blue-collar occupations....... 152.7 154.6 155.8 156.7 158.3 161.6 162.8 164.1 165.1 6 4.3 
DUraDlesidinretccanaie «| 155.3) 156.9] 158.3) 158.9) 160.6) 164.4) 165.5} 166.6) 167.3 4 4.2 
Nonditrablesi sian cirnnittituiiisinscimdulenscxcaeinmare 153.2} 156.0} 157.5) 159.2} 160.3) 163.1 164.9} 166.0} 166.6 4 3.9 
SQIVCS PT OQUONNG rexescacceenssstancesctevucanvurntanatunacatessecteramntneth 158.2; 159.9} 161.8} 162.7} 163.1 165.6} 167.0; 168.8) 169.7 5 4.0 
Excluding sales OCCUPAtIONS........:cccccccerseeeseeseeeessees 159.0 160.9 162.4 163.5 164.0 166.6 168.0 169.7 170.6 5 4.0 
White-collar occupations xn 160.3 162.1 164.0 164.7 165.1 167.9 169.2 171.2 172.0 A) 4.2 
Excluding sales OCCUPALIONS..........ccccesceeteesereesenes 162.2 164.1 165.6 166.5 167.0 169.9 171.3 173.1 174.2 6 4.3 
BIUS*CONE GECUTAUGHS, siervdicteccsucccatcasvvonuverasdhrenrvnnceitiat 151.4) 153.2; 155.2) 156.6) 156.9! 158.7; 160.8; 162.2) 162.6 2 3.6 
Service occupations............ 154.2 155.9 157.0 158.5 159.3 161.1 162.0 163.2 164.3 of 34 
Transportation and public utilities... 155.5; 157.3) 158.9) 160.8) 161.7} 163.2} 165.4) 166.5) 167.0 3 3.3 
Transportation... 151.1 152.5} 153.9) 155.4) 156.1 157.8} 158.9} 159.4) 159.6 ait Ze 
Public utilities..... 161.5) 163.9) 165.5} 168.2} 169.2} 170.5] 174.2) 176.4) 177.0 3 4.6 
Communications... 163.4} 166.0} 166.1 169.0} 170.1 171.3) 175.5} 178.4] 179.0 3 §.2 
Electric, gas, and sanitary services... 159.1} 161.3) 164.8] 167.2) 168.1; 169.5} 172.6] 173.8) 174.6 5 3.9 
Wholesale and retail trade.......ccssssssessessssssessseseeaceeenes 155.5} 156.5; 159.5} 159.6} 159.7| 161.3} 162.5) 164.3} 165.0 4 3.3 
Excluding Sales OCCUPAtIONS.........ccsseeseeeeeeeeeeeeaeeey 157.1 157.5} 160.0} 160.3) 160.4) 161.8] 162.7} 165.0/ 165.9 5 3.4 
Wholesale trade.......ccccssssceseers 159.5} 161.9} 166.3) 165.9) 166.7} 169.5) 171.3} 172.0] 172.0 0 3.2 
Excluding sales OCCUpatiONS............cccsseeseceeseseerseeeed 160.6, 162.3) 164.4) 166.1; 167.2! 168.4] 169.9} 171.2} 171.3 A 2.5 
Retall rade iircecftdsadernscscetusseasunseucsnnsptanaisrmsniariiavens |} 153.2} 153.5} 155.6} 156.0) 155.8} 156.6] 157.4| 159.9] 161.0 av: 3.3 
General merchandise stores... | 150.9) 152.4) 154.2) 156.1 155.1 156.4) 159.2} 161.2} 165.6 2.7 68 
FOO StOPG Ss. seseetevereecnsteitssndcnavenssssinterrorecsvenmvunntensl 151.7] 152.9 154.5] 156.3) 156.3/ 157.5] 158.6; 159.3} 160.3 6 2.6 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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25. Continued—Employment Cost Index, compensation,' by occupation and industry group 


[June 1989 = 100} 


| 2001 2002 2002 Percent change 
; 3 months | 12 months 
Series Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. 
ended ended 
be 
| Dec. 2003 
Finance, insurance, and real estate............ccccccccsceeeeeeeee 161,3 165.2 167.3 168.0 168.5 176.7 178.3 180.2 180.9 0.4 7.4 
Excluding sales OCCUPATIONS. ............:cscscesseseseeseresseees 165.0} 169.8} 171.3) 172.1 173.1 182.0 184.0) 1,853.0 186.1 4 7.5 
Banking, savings and loan, and other credit agencies. 174.5 182.1 184.2 184.6 185.3) 204.3) 206.3) 207.6 209.0 rf 12.8 
INSULANCO ceccasceneccncsuestccestatheaeies tastes setae ser coae seers eacacd 161.3} 164.0) 166.1 167.1 167.9} 172.1 173.9) 175.1 176.2 6 4.9 
Services............. 161.0} 162.6) 163.7) 164.9) 165.4) 167.1 168.4) 170.4) 171.4 6 3.6 
BUSINGSS'SOIVICES:.<.ssceacacscertchcosssSedhasttetes-sccstocteetenenora 166.2} 166.3} 166.6) 167.2} 167.5} 168.5) 169.2} 171.9] 172.6 4 3.0 
Health SCrviG@S i... cccc...cc.cercuat socacescceedesncvovescssteansetetosess 158.4) 160.6| 162.0) 163.2] 164.4 166.5) 167.9} 169.4) 170.8 8 3.9 
Hospitals............. 160.3; 162.8; 164.5} 166.2} 168.1 170.8; 171.9] 173.9} 175.9 1.2 4.6 
Educational S@nvic@S.-:-.ce.oreenssneaticertnnccxccuteeartettessercl 167.6} 168.5} 169.0} 173.5} 175.2) 176.3} 177.1 180.2} 181.3 6 3.5 
Colleges and UNIVErSIti€S...............ssceseccesereessscesssceses 167.5) 168.1 168.4) 172.0 173.7 174.5) 175.4) 178.4 179.4 6 3.3 
Nonmanufacturing.... 157.6] 159.3} 161.1 162.0| 162.5} 164.9) 166.4) 168.1 169.0 5 4.0 
White-collar workers............. 160.5} 162.2} 164.1 164.8) 165.3) 168.0) 169.3) 171.2) 172.1 55) 41 
Excluding sales occupations... 162.3 164.2 165.7 166.6 167.1 170.0 171.4 173.2 174.2 6 4.2 
Blue-collar occupations........... | 150.6] 152.2} 154.0} 155.4] 155.9] 157.5) 159.7) 161.1 161.7 4 3.7 
Service Occupations.c..cesecceswecccsemutconsecccssestetiescnecl ealO4al 155.9} 156.9} 158.4) 159.2} 161.1 162.0/ 163.2) 162.4 6 Sal 
State and local government WOFrkEIS...........ssesceceseceseeeeseed 155.2 156.1 156.7) 160.1 161.5} 162.6) 163.2) 165.9 166.8 5 3.3 
Workers, by occupational group: 

WIKG-COllan WONKENS secceveescuss-cesnii ss casuascsnceusenscerersecsNesvergasne 154.4 155.2} 155.7} 159.3) 160.7) 161.7) 162.2) 164.9) 165.7 iD 3.1 
Professional specialty and technical... 153.2 153.6] 154.1 158.1 159.4} 160.2 160.8 163.4 164.1 4 2.9 
Executive, administrative, and managerial... 157.6 159.5 159.6 162.3 163.8 165.3 165.7 168.0 169.1 oh 3.2 
Administrative support, including clerical.. =| 195.6 156.9 158.0 161.0 162.4} 163.8 164.4) 167.9 168.5 4.0 3.8 

Blue-Collar WOrKO9So2.c.0s.vecsacncsovseiscvsebaccescvapernsscathsaveesstacses} 153.2 154.0 154.7 158.4 159.8 161.3 161.7 163.6 165.2 1.0 3.4 

Workers, by industry division: 
SOIVICES .. siscsccsecsscssasisssscscacapstatisvonvscsstscesdussasenscevsevanecutsee’ 154.9} 155.5} 155.9} 159.7} 160.9} 161.8} 162.3] 164.9) 165.7 5 3.0 
Services excluding schools” RoE REET R ay, Hen Ba Roth rome 156.1 157.9 158.7 161.0 162.8 164.0 164.2 166.8 168.2 8 3.3 
FIGAIEN'SORVIGOS rcecsccenctctsrencess cc ttestces aaeracsereretesnceavvccd 158.5| 160.4] 161.4) 163.5} 165.5) 166.4) 166.7) 169.5} 171.0 9 3.3 
Hospitals «| 159.1 160.7 161.8) 164.1 166.2; 167.0) 167.3) 170.3) 171.4 6 3.1 
Educational’S@rvic@Sii-t.:ccccsesvsceorvonsncsnestsnrsvccecssenceraaenors 154.5] 154.8) 155.1 159.2) 160.3) 161.1 161.7) 164.3) 165.0 4 2.9 
SCHOOMS eecstenen serie oes ccterecseacaucneceetnsctesscestersrensties sss 154.8} 155.1 155.4] 159.6] 160.7) 161.4) 162.0) 164.7) 165.3 4 2.9 
Elementary and secondary i 153.1 153.4 153.6 157.7: 158.8 159.4 160.0 163.0 163.7 4 3.1 
Colleges and UNIVETSITICS............ccceseescssereeerseteetees 159.6; 160.0 160.4) 164.7 165.8) 167.0 167.5; 169.2 170.0 BS) 2.5 
Piblictadministration ee eee 155.2; 156.5} 157.9} 160.2} 161.7} 163.4; 164.3) 167.3) 168.1 ae 4.0 


' Cost (cents per hour worked) measured in the Employment Cost Index consists of 


wages, Salaries, and employer cost of employee benefits. 


? Consists of private industry workers (excluding farm and household workers) and 
State and local government (excluding Federal Government) workers. 


$ Consists of legislative, judicial, administrative, and regulatory activities. 


4 


This series has the same industry and occupational coverage as the Hourly 


Earnings index, which was discontinued in January 1989. 
> Includes, for example, library, social, and health services. 
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Current Labor Statistics; Compensation & Industrial Relations 


26. Employment Cost Index, wages and salaries, by occupation and industry group 
[June 1989 = 100} 


2001 2002 2003 Percent change 
3 months | 12 months 
Series 
Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. ended ended 
Dec. 2003 
Civitan Workers nc att te 153.4, 154.8) 156.1 157.2| 157.8) 159.3 160.3| 161.8) 162.3 0.3 2.9 
Workers, by occupational group: 

WRite-CONANWOIK EN Ssccscsseccencersetenccaccssct-cuseuevess-ncurnastaesvatsy 155.6} 157.0} 158.4) 159.6) 160.1 161.9] 162.9} 164.5) 165.1 4 3.1 
Professional specialty and technical............:-:cssesseseee 155.1 155.6] 156.2) 158.0) 158.6) 159.3} 160.1 161.8) 162.5 4 2.5 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial............s00004 158.1 160.7 162.6 163.5| 163.8 167.9} 169.0 170.5 171.2 4 4.5 
Administrative support, including clerical. ou) 155.7| 157.3) 158.4) 159.6 160.6 161.8} 163.1 164.3 164.9 4 27 

BIWe-Collar WOlkOMSen-<ccescsccctustassacectupecanervevesesrverooevettacconen 148.5| 149.7) 151.0} 151.9} 152.6] 153.8) 154.8) 155.8) 156.3 3 2.4 

SGIVIGE OCCUDAUONS ress ecceveteceoeetoeceaneuner ante anne cece duastvannescesed 153.0] 154.2) 155.1 “56.2; 156.9] 158.0| 158.7; 159.8} 160.6 S 2.4 

Workers, by industry division: 

GOOGS=DIOGUGIN Gereccatssvarnicenstcanivarsevsourssncetyccupesceascsersanstasda 150.5} 151.8) 153.1 153.9; 155.1 156.3| 157.5} 158.3) 160.6 3 2:3 
Manufacturing.... ef S17), StSaut 154.5} 155.4; 156.5} 158.0} 159.0) 159.7) 160.1 3 2.3 

Service-producing «| 154.5} 155.9] 157.2} 156.4) 158.8) 160.5} 161.4) 163.0) 163.6 4 3.0 
Services............ 157.1 158.1 158.8} 160.7) 161.1 161.9} 162.8; 164.7) 165.4 4 Zr 

Health services. | 155.5} 157.3] 158.5} 159.6] 160.9) 162.0; 163.2} 164.7) 165.9 oF 3.1 
Hospitals..............- «| 155.5} 157.2} 158.6} 160.3} 162.2} 163.5} 164.4) 166.3) 167.7 8 3.4 
EGUCAHONAl SEIVIGES. ccccccucessnccssesvarecesoxqcerecccascuavcecuntedcdve i toon 155.3} 155.6] 159.3 160.1 160.4) 160.7 162.7 163.2 3 1.9 
Public adnunistrationsssaite torn sassuaunsnces 151.6] 152.5} 153.4/ 154.8] 155.8] 157.2} 158.0} 159.4) 160.0 4 2.7 
Nonmanufacturing....... 153.8} 155.0| 156.4) 157.5) 158.0} 159.6} 160.5} 162.1 162.7 4 3.0 
Private industry workers... af © -153.8] 154.7) 156.3) 9157.0 157.5, 159.3) 160.4; 161.7 162.3 4 3.0 
Excluding sales OCCUPATIONS. ...........::ssseseeceeeseeseseeseeeteees 153.3} 154.9} 156.1 157.0} 157.9} 159.4) 160.5} 161.7} 162.4 4 3.1 

Workers, by occupational group: 

Whiite=Collan WONKGlS a: ischusssaceenccosencccssessssecreccccssseuckyeconusad 156.1 157.7} 159.4} 160.0; 160.4; 162.6) 163.8) 165.3) 165.9 4 3.4 
Excluding sales OCCUPATIONS. ...........:sscsssseseeeseceeserseseees 156.9} 158.6} 160.0/ 169.8; 160.8; 163.6} 164.8) 166.2! 167.0 5 3.5 
Professional specialty and technical occupations.......... 155.9) 156.7 157.4) 158.2) 158.5 159.5) 160.5) 162.1 163.0 6 2.8 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial occupations.. 158.6) 161.3 163.6 164.3 164.5 169.1 170.3} 171.8 1725 4 4.9 
Sales:occupa ions a. -. sn ccs ssncapcesesasiadencsatccnsiceeesvansruayess 152.6] 153.6} 157.0} 156.9} 156.8) 158.1 159.3} 161.6) 161.1 -.3 2:7. 
Administrative support occupations, including clerical.... 156.5) 158.2 159.2 160.3; 161.3 162.6 164.0 165.1 165.7 4 oe 
BIU@=CONAT WOK ONS 3 ca ccscecsnecabresecsusvucstgsucsudsieresstsacansnseai 148.3) 149.6) 150.9) 151.7) 152.4) 153.6 154.6 155.6 156.1 3 2.4 
Precision production, craft, and repair occupations....... | 148,4 149.2) 151.0 151.8 152.3 153.4 154.7 155.5 156.2 5 2.6 
Machine operators, assemblers, and inspectors 149.0 150.5 151.6 152.0 153.2 154.7 155.3 156.8 156.9 1 2.4 
Transportation and material moving occupations........... 142.8; 144.8} 145.2} 146.3) 146.9; 147.8) 149.0; 149.8 1498 0 2.0 
Handlers, equipment cleaners, helpers, and laborers..... 152.4) 154.2) 155.1 156.0} 157.2} 158.4! 159.0} 159.9} 160.6 4 22 
SGrViCe OCCUPATONS reo saccsos sassrsssaxecasnsnsnessntucissivastersasnnesh 150.6} 152.0} 152.8) 153.9} 154.4) 155.5) 156.1 157.1 157.8 4 2.1 
Production and nonsupervisory occupations® Bans pslalaaeaays | 151.5 152.7 154.0 154.7 155.2 156.4 157.4 158.8 159.4 4 2.7 
Workers, by industry division: 
Goods-producing 150.5 151.7 153.1 153.9 155.0 156.3 157.4 158.3 158.7 3 2.4 
Excluding sales occupations... 149.7} 150.9} 152.2} 153.0} 154.0) 155.4; 156.5} 157.4) 158.0 4 2.6 
White-collar occupations............ 153.6] 155.0); 156.6] 157.9) 158.6; 160.0; 161.4) 161.9) 162.1 aA 2.2 
Excluding sales occupations... rea 151.7} 152.9) 154.5} 155.4) 156.3) 158.0; 159.2} 159.9} 160.4 3 2.6 
Blue-collar occupations....... wf] 148.4) 149.6] 150.7} 151.5} 152.6) 153.8) 154.8} 155.9) 156.4 3 2.5 
Construction... «| 146.3} 147.0] 148.2} 149.0} 150.2} 150.6) 152.4) 153.6| 154.0 3 2.5 
Manufacturing...........00 woth | GONe | 6 ASST 154.4) 155.4) 156.5) 158.0) 159.0} 159.7} 160.1 3 2.3 
White-collar occupations..... «4 153.3) 154.9) 156.6) 157.7) 158.6} 160.1 161.6; 162.0) 162.1 et 2.2 
Excluding sales OCCUpALIONS.........:cccsssecsesereeseeeerens 151.0; 152.3] 153.9} 155.0} 155.9] 157.7] 158.9) 159.5} 160.0 3 2.6 
Blue-collar OCCUPALIONS.........scescssescsecssessesessssssseasense 150.3 151.7 152.8 153.5 154.7 156.3 156.9 157.9 158.5 4 2.5 
Durables | 151.7} 153.9] 155.3) 156.0} 157.3) 158.8] 159.7| 160.6} 160.9 2 2.3 
NONGUT ADIOS castes cedesinvcncvisorsenccedsstacasvacnpsaeevinraabtikexeaxennn 153.9} 151.9) 153.1 154.4; 155.2} 156.6) 157.8) 158.3) 158.7 3 2.3 
SSrViCe-+PlOGUCHAG ann csiaratercss nr dantaraooronrernaconne 151.9) 156.1] 157.7} 158.4; 158.6] 160.6] 161.7| 163.3) 163.9 A 3.3 
Excluding sales occupations... sing 156.1 157.2 158.5 159.3 159.6 161.7 162.8 164.2 165.0 5 3.4 
White-collar occupations........... 157.2 158.2 159.9 160.5 160.7 163.0 164.1 166.0 166.6 4 37 
Excluding sales occupations... | 158.2] 160.4) 161.6] 162.5} 162.8] 165.3} 166.5) 168.2| 169.0 5 3.8 
Blue-coliar occupations....... | 148.4 149.4) 151.1 151.8} 152.0} 153.2) 154.3) 155.1 155.4 2 2.2 
SOrRviCS OCCUP ALONE ari tnvisdie cesiversascascivagraesrnssincnas finan 149.4) 151.6) 152.4) 153.5} 154.1) 155.1| 155.6] 156.6] 157.4 5 2 
Transportation and public utilities... 149.2} 150.5) 152.1 153.4) 154.1 154.8; 155.6) 156.0) 156.5 3 1.6 
TFANSPORAUON: scccaressoreertevsincess «| 145.7} 147.4) 148.6] 149.6) 150.1 150.5} 150.6} 150.4) 150.8 3 5 
PabliGigthhe sie nninnenesennssarianaan cartntrrtiie 153.6} 154.3) 156.4) 158.2) 159.3} 160.4) 162.1 163.4) 164.1 4 3.0 
COMMURICRUONS: ceacersuvercosneii ccrcomacctisrsineriesttastraceels 155.2; 155.3} 157.1 159.6] 160.7} 161.9} 163.4) 165.4] 165.9 a 3.2 
Electric, gas, and sanitary services... aan 151.7 153.0 155.5 156.5 157.4 158.6 160.4 161.0 161.8 a 2.8 
Wholesale and retail trade...........ssssssssecsscssssesessesesseees 162.1 153.0} 155.7} 155.5} 155.5] 156.7] 157.5} 159.2! 159.5 Ral 26 
Excluding sales OCCUPAtIONS.......:.::cccceseseeseseseeseeseeee - - = - - - - = = e= a 
Wholesale trade........ccseeee wel 154.8) 157.2] 161.3] 160.4 161.0) 163.4 164.7} 164.8| 165.3 3 aye 
Excluding sales Occupations........:c0sese { 157.9) 159.4] 161.2) 162.6] 163.7) 163.9) 165.2} 165.7} 166.3 4 16 
Retell tHAGG 5 ccaicecsccceice ecacasectvevvinundénsentuanacans oc 150.7; 150.9) 152.7} 152.9} 152.7) 153.1 153.8} 156.3) 156.5 5! 25 
General merchandise stores... w+ 146.5) 147.9} 148.9] 150.1] 149.2} 149.8} 152.0] 153.1] 153.6 3 2.9 
FOOG | StON OSs acc cccccerauvanndeadescsvonescvavtevedanstvastece «| 146.7] 148.0 148.9} 150.1 150.3) 151 0} 151.6} 152.2} 152.8 4 1.7 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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26. Continued—Employment Cost Index, wages and salaries, by occupation and industry group 


(June 1989 = 100] 


i 


2001 2002 2003 Percent change 
Beriea 3 months | 12 months 
Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. ended ended 
Dec. 2003 
Finance, insurance, and real estate. .........ccccseseseeeeees 156.0 160.3 162.0 162.4) 162.6) 171.1 172.4) 174.1 174.5 0.2 7.3 
Excluding sales OCCUpatiOns..............::scsesseseseseesseeeees 159.1 164.5} 165.7 166.1 167.3 176.7 178.5 179.2); 210.2 3 7.5 
Banking, savings and loan, and other credit agencies.| 171.7) 181.2| 182.8; 182.7; 183.9] 206.4] 208.7; 209.1 164.5 a) 14.3 
Insurance. 155.0} 157.1 158.6} 159.6) 159.1 161.6] 163.0} 163.9} 164.5 4 3.4 
Services... 158.2} 159.5} 160.3) 161.5) 161.7; 162.8) 164.0) 165.9} 166.7 iS 3.1 
Business services 163.7 164.0 164.0 164.6) 164.8 165.6) 166.4) 169.1 169.8 4 3.0 
Halt SOMVviCeS ssrecesrvscseasansesceaiysenetastee_ceot-s-tesescuateeys 155.4] 157.3} 158.4; 159.9} 160.7} 161.9} 163.2} 164.6] 135.8 of} 3.2 
Hospitals aeerionccreet seer cace ess: cvaicbasseostsanenecustonanesaneteasd 155.4) 157.1 158.6} 160.2} 162.1 163.6) 164.6) 166.5) 167.9 8 3.6 
Educational services.. 4 160.5} 161.2 161.2 165.2 166.5 167.1 167.5 170.3 171.0 4 2.7 
Colleges and Universities. ...........:cc:ccccescesseseesceseeseesees 159.6 159.9 159.9 163.1 164.3 164.4 165.1 167.6 168.4 RS) 2:5 
INONMANUFACTUTING:-..c<cc.seentacccoscssvesvasaxrenexesaannacsicsapyaeisess 153.5 155.0 156.5 157.2 157.5) 159.4) 160.5) 162.1 162.6 3 3.2 
White-collar workers......... 156.4; 158.0} 159.6] 160.2} 160.5} 162.8; 163.9) 165.7) 166.3 4 3.6 
Excluding sales occupations.. 158.3 160.1 161.3 162.1 162.5 164.9 166.1 167.7 168.5 5 3.7 
Blue-collar occupations........... | 146.4) 147.5) 149.0} 149.8) 150.2) 151.1 152.4] 153.4) 153.8 3 2.4 
SONIC OCCUDANIONS =<2. ciee-ceseeccscvisssrsctessvesvarsvectessasssens|| | V50.d 151.4) 152.3} 153.4) 154.0 155.0 155.5 156.5 157.3 5 2.1 
State and local government Worke’S...........00:csseeeeeeeeeeaees 155.2 156.1 156.7 160.1 161.5 162.6} 163.2 165.9 166.8 4 2.1 
Workers, by occupational group: 

WV ite COA: WOTKCIS o-ocesaccqcecieacoscescoersccceeswccevuracesmeoresunsted 153.3 153.9 154.4 157.4 158.4 158.9 159.2 161.0 161.5 3 2.0 
Professional specialty and technical........ 153.4] 153.6 154.1 157.5; 158.4) 158.8 159.1 161.0 161.4 2 1.9 
Executive, administrative, and managerial.. | 155.1 156.6] 156.8} 159.0} 160.1 160.9] 161.0) 162.5) 163.3 5 2.0 
Administrative support, including clerical...............) 150.9] 151.9} 152.8) 155.1 156.0} 156.9} 157.2) 159.1 159.5 3 44 

Blue-Collar WOMKOMS .cc-cscensscccaaezereacsnevas cnayas <cescccceegae¥eTasscrusvd 150.8 151.6) 152.1 154.5 1550 156.2 156.5} 157.6 158.3 4 en 

Workers, by industry division: 

SOLVIGR Sis ccze cs ascancenvoees nxsendtenasrzaperscaicceenedxsvdseredserducsbenddecsxd 154.2 154.6 155.0 158.4 159.2 159.5 159.8 161.6 162.1 3 1.8 
Services excluding SCHOOLS emer ete alte sal rt 154.9] 156.7; 157.3} 159.1 160.3; 161.4) 161.8) 163.2) 164.5 8 2.6 
HHOANNISENVICES.iccccccccecentnaccunssercaxceceveseesuveptavsngen scents 155.8} 157.8} 158.6} 160.5} 162.2} 162.9) 163.5) 165.1 166.7 1.0 2.8 
Hospitals........... 155.7} 157.7} 158.8} 160.6} 162.5} 163.1 163.8; 165.5} 166.7 Ye 2.6 
Educational services.. 154.0 154.2 154.5} 158.1 158.9} 159.1 159.3) 161.2 161.6 ie ere 
SCHOO Ssevestrecahccsrestsascscassae | 154.1 154.3} 154.6} 158.3) 159.0} 159.2} 159.5] 161.4) 161.8 v2 1.8 
Elementary and SCCONGALY...........:ccsceccesseseesceseeeeees 153.1 153.4) 153.6} 157.4) 158.1 158.2} 158.5; 160.6) 160.9 oe 1.8 
Colleges and universities. ..........:.::ccceccesessereeesseeees 156.7 156.8 157.3) 160.7 161.6); 162.1 162.1 163.5 164.0 3 1.5 
Public administration’. 151.6] 152.5) 153.4; 154.8] 155.8} 157.2} 158.0} 159.4) 160.0 4 2.7 


Consists of private industry workers (excluding farm and household workers) and 


State and local government (excluding Federal Government) workers. 
? Consists of legislative, judicial, administrative, and regulatory activities. 


This series has the same industry and occupational coverage as the Hourly 


Earnings index, which was discontinued in January 1989. 
* Includes, for example, library, social, and health services. 
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27. Employment Cost Index, benefits, private industry workers by occupation and industry group 
[June 1989 = 100} 


2001 2002 2003 Percent change 
; 3 months | 12 months 
Series ded Soa 
Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. en en 
Dec. 2003 
Private iINdUStry WOIKEIS..........:::ssessssesssnsseesesesessseenseeeeersenes 166.7} 169.3} 171.6} 173.1 174.6} 179.6; 182.0) 184.3) 185.8 0.8 6.4 
Workers, by occupational group: 
White-collar: WOrkersics.cicccs:tevusscescsescbesnwescqiacasesscucerediecesses ize arAeHeyh  SlzAsia| 177.2} 178.5} 183.6) 185.5) 187.7; 189.2 8 6.0 
Blue=collar-workersss.sis:2-cccecstescecvencc sete eeacasmcecesmeemeaeetesaans 159.2} 162.2} 164.0) 166.2} 167.8; 172.7| 176.1 178.4| 179.9 8 Te 
Workers, by industry division: 
GOOUS-DLOGUCING! cr sersaseracnettnseecccette nanan iecesierceseonceseesss 162.6} 165.8; 167.4) 168.8) 171.0} 178.0) 180.2} 182.3) 183.8 8 18 
Service-producing.. 168.4 170.7 173.3 174.9 175.9 179.9 182.3 184.7 186.2 8 5.9 
Manuf ACTING fectscesexscazarc.cusursnavscervatsvasices ssancaveeoeeptsatters stove 160.4) 163.7 165.5 166.8 168.9 176.9 179.0 181.1 182.3 / 7.9 
INOMMANULAGHITING ET <cccccactescgcrscereccsssecrtsncssasda;ctoouetrsartsstcedl 168.6 Aled 173.5] 175.2 176.3 180.3 182.8 185.1 186.7 9 5.9 
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28. Employment Cost Index, private nonfarm workers by bargaining status, region, and area size 


[June 1989 = 100] 


RR SS RE ES 


2001 2002 2003 Percent change 
Sj 
Carles 3 months | 12 months 
Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept.| Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept.| Dec. | ended ended 
Dec. 2003 
COMPENSATION 
Workers, by bargaining status’ 

WIM OM Fic sescecscsencrccccpscvstsvauccasctactcarsastevcasccucsuncssccsssecaseveviacasswes 183.1 154.8 156.3 158.1 159.5 162.1 164.1 165.7 166.8 0.7 4.6 
GOOdS= producing: <cvescccecsccsscccassesreesscaee come taetoteeoretoncscea 151.6 153.4 154.7 156.2 157.8 161.4 163.4 164.7 165.9 a 5.1 
SORVICE-PIOGUGING a arcareccvarstrsisccstoadnectsasasevesassds;evistssnsaseeacess 154.2 156.0 157.6 159.9 161.1 162.6 164.6 166.5 167.5 6 4.0 
Manufacturing sod OT. 153.4 154.6 155.9 157.9 162.3 163.8 165.0 166.3 .S §.3 
Nonmanufacturing: <itceccccccerscssectesnecssoritecssecrerterespesscesctowe} 153.5 155.0 156.6 158.8 159.9 161.4 163.7 165.5 166.5 6 41 

Nonunion...........00 157.8 159.6 161.4 162.5 162.8 165.4 166.8 168.4 169.1 4 3.9 
Goods-producing... tee 155.3 157.2 158.6 159.5 160.8 163.6 164.9 166.1 166.7 4 3.7 
SEMVICE-DIOGUCING «....0.<..doctasectasacecvatacenascdesecaneccrsetensctvosssveed 158.6 160.3 162.2 162.9 163.3 165.9 167.2 169.0 169.8 AS) 4.0 
ManiUfactaritigs.sscccscc<cevencsascesccexesecisesssssacsdesascersessssesvesecossass 1O9;0) 157.6 159.1 160.1 161.3 164.5 165.8 166.9 167.3 2 3.7 
INOUIALIU ACHING stecssy coos ke ctistese-jetvassvasssnaidenstsavaesatushecenss 158.2 159.9 161.7 162.4 162.9 165.4 166.7 168.5 139.3 As) 3.9 

Workers, by region’ 
BONING Sep enac cen cuscckaaty aaavienac=nepssiacaesnunsccumaansesccsy ex onuaxcanarunaaessee 156.3 158.3 159.9 160.5 161.3 163.8 165.2 166.9 167.9 6 41 
154.6 156.2 157.6 158.9 159.0 160.6 161.6 163.2 163.9 4 3.1 
158.6 161.1 162.2 163.5 164.6 169.0 170.4 nae 172.5 5 4.8 
159.4 160.4 162.9 163.8 165.0 167.3 169.5 171.4 172.2 nS} 4.4 
Workers, by area size’ 
Metropolitan areas.......... | 157.4 159.1 160.9 161.8 162.5 165.2 166.6 168.3 169.1 5 41 

COUNT BIOS sa sicacpna pect cnres eee verti en ccesuatibvensuanensrerme ness cnesalaay 155.6 157.5 158.5 160.0 169.8 163.5 165.0 166.1 166.9 5 3.8 

WAGES AND SALARIES 
Workers, by bargaining status’ 

NU TOMecaceenntcracsecstsscessresitesnaccesucsevanisbesvasucbicutconscvscacsntyscersversrs 147.4 148.4 149.8 151.3 152.5 153.3 154.3 155.3 156.2 6 2.4 
(SGOAS-PIOGUCHAG cecrescesosmnereneetenecsrsuceesncestrncadarscracntansendr caress 146.3 147.2 158.6 150.0 151.2 162.4 153.9 154.8 155.4 4 2.8 
Service-producing. i 148.9 150.0 151.4 152.9 154.1 154.6 155.1 156.3 157.3 6 2.1 
WVESUL ACHE secua-sencattasexeenenncxcoevnnedecens rancceanenccer “erereevaccueniss 148.0 149.0 150.2 151.6 153.1 154.6 155.9 156.7 157.1 3 2.6 
INOMMANOFACTUNING ceresceccsesncccenenectrssevocarcaeccracseccevososnasasnvayax 147.1 148.1 149.6 151.1 152.1 152.5 153.5 154.6 155.6 6 2.3 

INOW MONresccceerecevxcesennervecous a sctusussauncssssvaucssaxunedsncncnapnaserespeses 154.4 155.9 157.5 158.1 158.5 160.4 161.5 163.0 163.4 2 3.1 
Goods-producing.. 152.1 153.5 154.8 15535 156.6 157.8 158.9 159.7 160.1 3 2.2 
Service-praducing. 155.1 156.7 158.3 158.9 159.0 161.2 162.3 164.0 164.5 3 3.5 
Manufacturing....... 1 153.4 154.7 156.1 156.8 157.8 159.3 160.2 160.9 161.3 2 2.2 
NOMMANUFACTUFING. .......200crecccesaccscerscdevsncenerarcenrsnecesersnsenesen 154.4 155.9 157.5 158.1 158.3 160.4 161.5 163.1 163.7 4 3.4 

Workers, by region’ 
151.7 153:5 154.9 190.1 155.7 157.3 158.4 160.0 160.9 6 3.3 
151.2 152.5 153.6 154.7 154.6 155.3 156.1 157.4 157.9 3 P| 
154.7 157.1 158.5 159.2 160.2 164.1 165.0 166.1 166.5 ae 3.9 
156.0 156.4 158.7 159.3 160.1 161.3 163.1 164.7 165.2 3 3.2 
Workers, by area size’ 
Metropolitan areas. 153.7 155.1 156.7 157.4 157.9 159.6 160.7 162.2 162.7 3 3.0 
Other areas 150.5 151.7 152.6 153.8 154.8 156.8 158.0 158.9 159.5 4 3.0 


1 The indexes are calculated differently from those for the occupation and industry groups. For a detailed description of the index calculation, see the Monthly Labor Review 
Technical Note, "Estimation procedures for the Employment Cost Index," May 1982. 
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Current Labor Statistics; Compensation & Industrial Relations 


29. Percent of full-time employees participating in employer-provided benefit plans, and in selected features within plans, 
medium and large private establishments, selected years, 1980-97 


Item 1980 1982 1984 1986 1988 1989 1991 1993 These 995 1997 
Scope of survey (in OOO's).......-.---..-sceseceerssnennennees Pally 21,043 21,013 21,303 31,059 32,428 31,163 28,728 33,374 38,409 
Number of employees (in 000's): 
With Medical Care: .-2. accesses cnceceuacsatesaesnenaceneeeees 20,711 20,412 20,383 20,238 27,953 29,834 25,865 23,519 25,546 29,340 
With lif INSULANCO,. cc.. .<<ccevseesesessesecscesacveaseeceee 20,498 20,201 20,172 20,451 28,574 30,482 29,293 26,175 29,078 33,495 
With defined benefit plan...............eceesseerereeeeeeee| 17,936 17,676 17,231 16,190 19,567 20,430 18,386 16,015 17,417 19,202 
Time-off plans 
Participants with: 
PAIGIUNCH tO: soc eencaecs'a seers sOoecncasveacdewes sprees 10 9 9 10 11 10 8 9 =) a 
Average minutes per day.. Ps - 25 26 27 29 26 30 29 en = 
Pald Test mes corcssscsvesecerscveesanesurerssoseaccstarctogere 75 76 73 72 72 71 67 68 = Pp 
Average minutes per day..............:cceseeeeeeeeeeeees - 25 26 26 26 26 28 26 a 
Paid funeral leave : - - - 88 85 84 80 83 80 81 
Average dayS per OCCUITENCE.............eseeeeeeeeeees - - =| 3.2 3.2 3.3 3.3 3.0 3.3 3.7 
Paid nolidays ior eee co ssecnes vs cs Sus scoccarsncaanavenasiore 99 99 99 99 96 97 92 91 89 89 
Average days per year... 10.1 10.0 9.8 10.0 9.4 9.2 10.2 9.4 9.1 9.3 
Paid personal leave........ 20 24 23 25 24 22 21 21 22 20 
Average days per year... - - 3.8 3.6 3.7 3.3 3.1 3.3 3.1 3.3 3.5 
ald VACHUNONS soo ossnsiaantovadecncenesncsaiesisiatenenantand 100 99 99 100 98 97 96 97 96 95 
Paid sickiloavess eaatreaianeec eee ten 62 67 67 70 69 68 67 65 58 56 
Unpaid maternity leave............:.:cccessecesseeenneeened = e = = 33 37 37 60 2 = 
Unpaid paternity leave.............ceceeeeeeeseeeeeeeeeeeeee - - - - 16 18 26 53 ee a 
Unpaid family |6aVe: s.326. cc cons <cceceeranaveveasasuaevcexd te! bl ay a e S be = 84 93 
Insurance plans 
Participants in medical care plans.............00se0eeeeee 97 97 97! 95 90 92 83 82 ve 76 
Percent of participants with coverage for: 
PLONE TROUT CONG i sssecasenskcexsnsnv os Feeceancrcesnaeeeed - - 46 66 76 75 81 86 78 85 
Extended care facilities.. or 58 62 62) 70 79 80 80 82 73 78 
PRYSICAl OXAIN 25:05 0s3se ses00 tee deecuasee cascaciwapdasas - - 8 18 28 28 30 42 S56 63 
Percent of participants with employee 
contribution required for: 
Self coverage............ 26 27 36 43 44 47 51 61 67 69 
Average monthly contribution. = - - $11.93 $12.80 $19.29 $25.31 $26.60 $31.55 $33.92 $39.14 
Family coverage@............::0s00+ “| 46 51 58 63 64 66 69 76 78 80 
Average monthly Contribution..........--..00ssseeee = < $35.93 $41.40 $60.07 $72.10 $96.97 $107.42 $118.33 $130.07 
Participants in life insurance plans...............::00eeee 96 96 96 96 92 94 94 91 87 87 
Percent of participants with: 
Accidental death and dismemberment 
JA SUNANCO Sy xo sesaceaeccr a ssxasnudeuettierteessdeeriaeteney sas 69 72 74 72 78 71 71 76 77 74 
Survivor income benefits... - - - 10 8 7 5 * 6 
Retiree protection available ~ 64 64 59 49 42 44 41 37 33 
Participants in long-term disability 
WUSUN RINCS PHANG ia pons en onnesscpvannsinenhzauonrenendiomautces 40 43 47 48 42 45 40 41 42 43 
Participants in sickness and accident 
INSULANCO IANS ooo cseas ear nevobenvsssesenecovnevnnncese devils 54 51 51 49 46 43 45 44 | a 
Participants in short-term disability plans '.............. . a 4 2 gs = 7 - 53 55 
Retirement plans \ 
Participants in defined benefit pension plans.......... 84 84 82 76 63 63 59 56 52 50 
Percent of participants with: \ 
Normal retirement prior to age 65.........ccccceeeesees 55 58 63 64 59 62 55 52 52 52 
Early retirement available................... 98 97 97 98 98 97 98 95 96 95 
Ad hoc pension increase in last 5 years. - - 47) 35 26 22 7 6 4 10 
Terminal earnings formula.................5 53 §2 54 57 55 64 56 61 58 56 
Benefit coordinated with Social Security 45 45 56 62 62 63 54 48 51 49 
Participants in defined contribution plans................ - ~ - 60 45 48 48 49 55 57 
Participants in plans with tax-deferred savings 
SUPA GOMOMG a cacecasasescricrassesese pracy oestouneaevedverutanes - - - 33 36 41 44 43 54 55 
Other benefits H 
Employees eligible for: 
Flexible benefits plans..........ccseccsessesecereeeereed - - -| 2 5 9 10 12 12 13 
Reimbursement accounts ?...............- - - - 5 12 23 36 52 38 32 
Premium conversion plans................... P - ws Pi 5 7 
1 


The definitions for paid sick leave and short-term disability (previously sickness and 
accident insurance) were changed for the 1995 survey. Paid sick leave now includes only 


fits at less than full pay. 
* Prior to 1995, reimbursement accounts included premium conversion plans, which 
plans that specify either a maximum number of days per year or unlimited days. Short- specifically allow medical plan participants to pay required plan premiums with pretax 
terms disability now includes all insured, self-insured, and State-mandated plans available dollars. Also, reimbursement accounts that were part of flexible benefit plans were 
on a per-disability basis, as well as the unfunded per-disability plans previously reported as tabulated separately. 

sick leave. Sickness and accident insurance, reported in years prior to this survey, included 

only insured, self-insured, and State-mandated plans providing per-disability bene- NoTE: Dash indicates data not available. 
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30. Percent of full-time employees participating in employer-provided benefit plans, and in selected features 
within plans, small private establishments and State and local governments, 1987, 1990, 1992, 1994, and 1996 
a ee a aa 


hem Small private establishments State and local governments 
= 1990 1992 1994 1996 1987 1990 1992 1994 
+ 
; 
Scope of survey (in 000'S)........:...c:c:ccsssesessseesesees 32,466 34,360 35,910 39,816 10,321 12,972 12,466 12,907 
Number of employees (in 000's): 
With medical care 22,402 24,396 23,536 25,599 9,599 12,064 11,219 11,192 
With life insurance.... 20,778 21,990 21,955 24,635 8,773 11,415 11,095 11,194 
With defined benefit plan...............:cccsceseseseeeee 6,493 7,559 5,480 5,883 9,599 11,675 10,845 11,708 
Time-off plans 
Participants with: 
Raldilunchitimesty:.-..seme-eescccuse coonneve F 4 8 9 - - 17 11 10 - 
Average minutes per day oa 37 37 - - 34 36 34 - 
Raid TOStTIMOs cnseccnsacesercsctarvcccstaeveers wore ttvaatinnts 48 49 - - 58 56 53 - 
Average minutes per day..........ccccccssessesseeeeeeees ai 26 - - 29 29 29 - 
Paid funeral leave................. st 47 50 50 51 56 63 65 62 
Average days Per OCCUFFENCE.............ccceeseeeeeeee 2.9 3.0 3.1 3.0 3.7 3.7 3.7 3.7 
Paid holidays teres. wvsscsceeswutute vase oes uadss cascceeeweree 84 82 82 80 81 74 75 73 
Average days per year’ ........c.cccccceecessecesteseees 9.5 9.2 7.5 7.6 10.9 13.6 14.2 11.5 
Paid personal leave........ ! 11 12 13 14 38 39 38 38 
Average days per year ce 2.8 2.6 2.6 3.0 27 29 2.9 3.0 
Ral VACRONS orcs corceretccotay soe. seec mn eer ueeer ce 88 88 88 86 72 67 67 66 
Paid Sick lOave ia: ee mace cre eae e eee eee acer 47 53 50 50 97 95 95 94 
Unpaldileave.n ac: sscc.-cccscescess sremserwancasiaesseseees 17 18 - - 57 $1 59 - 
Unpaid paternity leave. ...............csssseceeeeeeeeeeeeees 8 if, - - 30 33 44 - 
Unpaid family Weave ice. cs dveadveresxscnauvavavaszuateunecnee ~ - 47 48 - - - 93 
Insurance plans 
Participants in medical care plans..................0200005 69 71 66 64 93 93 90 87 
Percent of participants with coverage for: 
FIOMO NOARN CONG: 5. iccsevcciecssnronnsseh oovuazaneameieninin ‘79 80 - - 76 82 87 84 
Extended Care facnitieS......<ccccsccreassccocsnenseeeaens 83 84 - - 78 79 84 81 
Physicaliexamias cetcreesenor. ctevactareeceesccremeduyet 26 28 - - 36 36 47 55 
Percent of participants with employee 
contribution required for: 
SOM COVELAGO 5 eon ys eu. eo -enacaencsvsoanvenivzveniscsunuateres | 42 47 52 §2 35 38 43 47 
Average monthly contribution..............:ccceeee $25.13 $36.51 $40.97 $42.63 $15.74 $25.53 $28.97 $30.20 
Fannill ;COVOlAGC:-cscsccsecnncet scesdcer mvaseeusy-reentaarl 67 73 76 15 71 65 72 71 
Average monthly contribUution..............cceeceeeeeee $109.34 $150.54 $159.63 $181.53 $71.89 $117.59 $139.23 $149.70 
Participants in life insurance plans 64 64} 61 62 85 88 89 87 
Percent of participants with: 
Accidental death and dismemberment 
WSULENCO Uses conse cccsasnarsosvarccrkncknw 78 76 79 77 67 67 74 64 
Survivor income benefits... 1 1 2 1 1 1 1 2 
Retiree protection available 19 25 20 13 55 45 46 46 
Participants in long-term disability 
IISUNANCO! IANS eee cus oss ncxeesneorsardemareetses ss awacsa sane 19 23 20 22 31 27 28 30 
Participants in sickness and accident i 
MUSURAIICO PRINS 2 eer <p secon seston een cer eentaencas car eacneree 6 26 26 zs 14 21 22 21 
Participants in short-term disability plans *............. s i a = 29 e ed SI te 
Retirement plans 
Participants in defined benefit pension plans.......... 20 22 15 15 93 90 87 91 
Percent of participants with: 
Normal retirement prior to age 65.........-.ccceees 54 50 - 47 92 89 92 92 
Early retirement available 95 95 - 92 90 88 89 87 
Ad hoc pension increase in last 5 years.... ri 4 = = 33 16 10 13 
Terminal earnings formula...........2...:cceeceseeeeeees 58 54 - 53 100 100 100 99 
Benefit coordinated with Social Security.............. 49 46 - 44 18 8 10 49 
Participants in defined contribution plans................ 31 33 34 38 9 9 9 9 
Participants in plans with tax-deferred savings 
AVANGOMONIS erencce cec.cenectree-eecnce cack onatedaveansnteasces 17 24 23 28 28 45 45 24 
Other benefits 
Employees eligible for: 
Flexible benefits plans............ccccceseeeeserseeeeeseeeed 1 2 3 4 5 5 5 5 
8 14 19 12 5 31 50 64 
‘ 5 3 a = 7 = = = i 
ee ne i SS 
' Methods used to calculate the average number of paid holidays were revised Sickness and accident insurance, reported in years prior to this survey, 
in 1994 to count partial days more precisely. Average holidays for 1994 are included only insured, self-insured, and State-mandated plans providing per- 
not comparable with those reported in 1990 and 1992. disability benefits at less than full pay. 


? The definitions for paid sick leave and short-term disability (previously  ° Prior to 1996, reimbursement accounts included premium conversion plans, 
sickness and accident insurance) were changed for the 1996 survey. Paid sick which specifically allow medical plan participants to pay required plan 
leave now includes only plans that specify either a maximum number of days premiums with pretax dollars. Also, reimbursement accounts that were part of 
per year or unlimited days. Short-term disability now includes all insured, self- flexible benefit plans were tabulated separately. 

insured, and State-mandated plans available on a per-disability basis, as well 

as the unfunded per-disability plans previously reported as sick leave. NOTE: Dash indicates data not available. 
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Current Labor Statistics: 


31. Work stoppages involving 1,000 workers or more 


Compensation & Industrial Relations 


Annual totals 2003” 2004 
Measure “Tt eae 
2002 | 2003? | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. 
Number of stoppages: 
Beginning in Period...........-ecseeceeeeeee 19 14 1 0 2 1 1 1 0 3 05 0 14 - 
In effect during Period.........c.eeeeeee| 20 15 2 0 2 1 1 1 1 3 3 3 2 1 - 
Workers involved: 
Beginning in period (in thousands)....| 46 129.2 175 0 4.0 4.0 1.3 4.0 0) 8.2 0 82.2 8.9 x6) - 
In effect during period (in thousands). 47 130.5 18.8 .0 4.0 4.0 1.3 4.0 4.0 8.2 3.2 82.2 76.7 70.5 - 
Days idle: 
Number (in thousands)...... 6,596} 4,091.2 48.8 0.0 18.5 40.0 7.8 16.0 12.0 35.9 51.3) 1,168.5} 1,219.0} 1,473.4 - 
Percent of estimated working time... 01 a @ e g 3 3 .04 .05 .05 01 = 


1 


Agricultural and government employees are included in the total employed and total 


working time; private household, forestry, and fishery employees are excluded. An 
explanation of the measurement of idleness as a percentage of the total time worked 
is found in "Total economy measures of strike idleness," 


100 
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Monthly Labor Review, October 1968, pp.54—56. 


? Less than 0.005. 


NOTE: Dash indicates data not available. P = preliminary. 


32. Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers: U.S. city average, 
by expenditure category and commodity or service group 


{1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Annual average 2003 2004 
Series — — 
2002 | 2003 | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan 
oes Bade: | east s 
CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
FOR ALL URBAN CONSUMERS 
179.9 184.0) 181.7) 183.1 184.2} 183.8} 183.5} 183.9] 184.6) 185.2) 185.0) 184.5) 184.3) 184.5 
538.8 551.1] 544.2) 548.5} 551.8] 550.5) 549.7} 550.9} 553.0) 554.7) 554.3) 552.7) 552.1) 554.9 
176.8 180.5) 178.1 178.9} 179.2} 179.0} 179.4) 180.3) 180.9) 181.3) 182.2) 182.9) 184.7} 184.3 
176.2 180.0 177.5 178.3 178.6 178.4 178.8 179.7 180.4 180.7 181.7 182.4 180.0 183.6 
Food at home... 175.6 179.4 176.7) 177.6} 177.7} 177.3) 177.8} 178.9} 179.7) 180.1 181.5} 182.4) 184.1 184.0 
Cereals and bakery products.. 198.0 202.8; 199.8} 201.8} 202.1) 201.9] 203.0} 204.5] 204.5) 203.5} 203.1) 202.5) 202.9) 203.9 
Meats, poultry, fish, and eggs 162.1 169.3) 161.6] 164.7} 164.8} 165.2) 164.7) 168.2) 169.7) 171.1 174.0} 179.3) 181.1 179.9 
Dairy and related products’... nh 168.1 167.9 166.4 167.2 167.1 165.8 165.4 164.7 167.5 170.3 171.8 171.2 173.0 172.4 
Fruits and vegetables Re 220.9 225.9) 227.1) 223.3) 223.6] 221.3) 226.2) 226.6) 224.9] 224.4) 226.3) 227.5) 232.4) 232.4 
Nonalcoholic beverages and beverage 

materials. 139.2 139.8] 140.6] 140.8} 140.3} 140.5) 140.3] 1384] 139.7) 139.2) 140.5} 137.9] 139.3) 140.7 
Other foods at home. 160.8 162.6} 161.8) 162.2} 162.6) 162.1 162.1 167.7} 163.2} 163.1 163.0] 162.0) 163.0] 162.8 
Sugar and sweets... 159.0 162.0| 169.7) 161.8) 162.5} 161.4] 162.3) 162.7; 162.5} 162.3) 162.5) 161.7) 161.0) 163.0 
Fats and oils... 155.4 157.4) 155.8} 158.7} 157.5) 156.1 157.6} 156.3] 157.7) 157.6) 169.7) 157.3) 157.7} 160.7 
Other foods 177.1 178.8) 178.2] 177.9} 178.6} 178.5) 177.8); 179.0} 179.4) 179.4) 178.7); 177.9] 179.6} 178.0 
Other miscellaneous foods 109.2 110.3 109.7 110.5 110.1 110.4 110.1 1S 109.9 111.0 110.7 109.0 109.8 109.1 
Food away from home’ 178.3 182.1 179.9} 180.7} 181.0} 181.1 181.5) 182.2} 182.6) 182.8] 183.3) 183.8) 184.3) 184.9 
Other food away from home Anirer: 121.3} 119.9] 120.2) 120.4) 120.4) 120.5) 121.3) 121.4) 121.8} 122.3) 122.7) 122.9) 123.9 
Alcoholic beverages 183.6 187.2} 185.8; 185.9} 186.6) 186.4; 186.7; 187.2; 187.1 187.9} 188.1 188.6] 188.7) 189.4 
Housing 180.3 184.8) 182.3) 183.2} 184.3) 184.1 184.5) 185.9) 186.1 185.8} 185.7) 185.1 185.1 186.3 
Shelter... 208.1 213.1] 210.9) 211.6) 212.1) 212.1) 212.8) 213.8) 214.3) 213.8) 214.7) 214.2) 213.1) 215.2 
Rent of primary residence............ 199.7 205.5) 203.3) 203.7/ 204.1] 204.5! 204.9) 205.6) 206.1) 206.6) 206.9) 207.5) 205.5) 2083 
Lodging away from home 118.3 119.3} 114.3] 117.6 119.7 118.7} 121.4} 124.8 125.1 118.5} 120.9} 115.0 119.3} 117.2 
Owners’ equivalent rent of primary residence’... 214.7 219.9} 218.5] 218.7} 218.9} 218.9) 219.1] 2196] 220.1] 220.7) 221.4) 221.9) 219.9} 2226 
Tenants' and household insurance’ 108.7 114.8 113.9 114.1 114.0 114.2 114.3 115.6 115.8 115.9 116.0 114.3 114.8 114.8 
Fuels and utilities... 143.6 154.5) 146.1 148.3) 154.5) 153.1 153.7; 159.4] 159.2) 159.6] 155.0) 152.9) 154.5} 156.3 
Fuels... 127.2 138.2) 129.5] 131.9] 138.5} 136.8) 137.5} 143.6} 143.0) 143.4) 138.2} 135.7) 138.7} 139.2 
Fuel oil and other fuels... 115:5 139.5] 136.6] 156.3} 169.0} 147.9] 137.0} 130.5} 130.7) 130.5} 131.4; 134.8) 139.1 149.9 
Gas (piped) and electricity. 134.4 145.0| 135.6] 136.9] 143.5) 143.0) 144.5) 151.6) 151.0) 151.5) 145.6) 142.6) 145.0; 145.5 
Household furnishings and operations. 128.3 126.1 127.4} 127.7) 127.1 127.2) 126.3) 126.1 125:5) 125.21) 126.1 124.9) 124.7) 125.3 
Apparel 124.0 120.9} 118.1 120.6) 123.6) 123.9} 122.5} 116.2) 117.2} 122.0} 124.8; 123.1 119.0) 115.8 
Men's and boys' apparel 121.7 118.0} 116.1 117.3] 121.0] 120.8} 119.5} 113.8; 113.4) 117.3} 120.8} 121.4) 118.0) 115.5 
Women's and girls' apparel... 115.8 113.1 107.6} 112.4) 117.2} 117.8) 115.5) 106.1 107.9] 115.5) 118.8) 115.7} 110.9} 105.7 
Infants! and toddlers' apparel’... 126.4 122.1 121.1 122.3 124.1 123.4 123.6 117.9 120.8 124.1 125.2 123.0 119.2 117.7 
Footwear... 121.4 119.6 119.7 119.8 119.8 119.9 119.7 117.6 117.8 120.3 121.8 121.0 118.5 115.9 
Transportation... 152.9 157.6] 155.5] 158.9} 161.0} 159.3) 157.2} 156.8} 158.3) 159.4) 157.1 155.7} 154.7| 187.0 
Private transportation... 148.8 153.6) 151.8) 155.3} 157.3) 155.5) 153.1 162.4) 154.1 155.4} 153.0} 151.7} 150.8} 153.2 
New and used motor vehicles”.. 99.2 96.5 98.2 98.0 98.0 97.8 97.4 96.5 96.0 95.1 94.6 94.6 94.4 94.3 
New vehicles............. 140.0 137.9) 139.7) 139.2} 139.3} 138.7) 138.1 137.7; 136.8} 136.4) 136.5} 137.5} 138.0} 138.0 
Used cars and trucks’ 152.0 142.9) 148.3] 148.4) 148.5} 148.4) 147.9] 145.7) 143.3) 139.0) 135.1 132.0} 131.0) 130.8 
Motor fuel... 116.6 135.8] 126.3) 140.4) 148.1 140.6} 131.3) 130.6) 139.0) 147.1 136.6} 131.2] 127.8} 136.7 
Gasoline (all types)... 116.0 135.1 125.7| 139.7| 147.4} 139.9} 130.6) 130.0} 1384] 146.5} 136.0) 130.6) 127.2) 136.1 
Motor vehicle parts and equipment........ 106.9 107.8} 107.8] 1082) 107.9] 107.7} 107.8} 107.6) 107.9} 107.7} 107.9} 107.9} 107.8} 108.0 
Motor vehicle maintenance and repair 190.2 195.6] 193.7; 194.5} 194.3] 194.6; 194.9} 196.0) 195.7) 196.2} 196.9} 197.2} 198.0} 198.2 
Public transportation...... 207.4 209.3) 202.2] 203.6} 206.1) 207.2} 211.6) 216.7) 213.8) 211.2} 211.3} 207.9] 205.6) 2063 
Medical care 285.6 297.1; 292.6) 293.7| 294.2} 2946] 295.5} 297.6) 298.4) 299.2! 299.9) 300.8} 302.1| 303.6 
Medical care commodities... 256.4 262.8] 260.3] 260.4) 261.4) 261.6) 261.8] 263.6] 264.1) 264.9) 264.7; 264.0} 265.0} 265.5 
Medical care services 292.9 306.0) 300.8] 302.3) 302.6} 303.1] 304.2) 306.4) 307.2} 308.2} 309.1} 310.6] 311.9) 313.8 
Professional services 253.9 261.2) 257.8) 2588] 259.1 259.8; 261.1; 260.9} 261.7) 262.2) 263.0; 263.0) 261.2) 262.5 
Hospital and related services... 367.8 394.8] 385.7) 388.2| 388.7} 388.7} 388.9] 394.7) 3986) 399.6) 400.7/ 405.6) 407.0} 409.7 
Recreation? 106.2 107.5} 106.9} 107.2} 107.4) 107.4) 107.6} 107.7} 107.7] 107.7) 107.6) 107.8) 107.7) 107.9 
Video and andiou 102.6 103.6} 103.4] 103.8) 103.7/ 103.8] 103.8} 103.7) 103.7] 103.5} 103.5} 103.8} 103.3; 103.6 
Ediicationand communication siete ae 107.9 109.8} 109.7} 109.7; 109.4| 109.0} 108.6; 108.9) 110.1 110.9] 110.9} 110.8} 110.9) 111.1 
Education? 126.0 134.4) 130.6} 131.0} 131.1 131.2) 131.4) 1326} 136.2} 138.7) 139.1 139.0; 139.4) 140.1 
Educational books and supplies........... 317.6 335.4] 329.5) 332.8) 333.2) 332.3} 332.5} 335.0) 338.5) 338.2) 339.7) 336.0) 342.8) 345.4 
Tuition, other school fees, and child care........... 362.1 362.1 375.5| 376.3) 376.5) 377.1 377.7| 381.2) 392.1 400.0} 401.1 401.2} 401.7) 403.6 
Gommiinicationes 92.3 89.7 92.0 91.9 91.3 90.5 89.8 89.4 89.0 88.6 88.4 88.2 88.2 88.1 
Information and information processing’ Rap Svcd 90.8 87.8 90.3 90.1 89.5 88.6 87.9 87.5 87.0 86.7 86.4 86.2 86.2 86.1 
Telephone SOLVIGES ee aon 99.7 98.3} 100.4; 100.5 99.7 98.7 98.1 98.1 97.8 97.4 97.1 97.2 97.2 97.0 

Information and information processing 
PAE erp an talaphone @ervicon 18.3 16.1 17.1 16.9 16.8 16.7 16.4 16.0 15,7, 15.6 15.6 15.4 15:3 15.3 

Personal computers and peripheral 
equipment" 22.2 17.6 19.5 19.1 19.0 18.7 18.0 17.2 16.7 16.3 16.5 16.3 16.2 16.2 
Other goods and services... 293.2 298.7; 296.5! 297.5| 297.3) 298.1] 298.1) 299.2} 299.6] 299.9) 300.2} 300.0) 300.2) 301.4 
Tobacco and SMOKING PrOGUCtS.........cceeeeeeereneeeed 461.5 469.0 472.4) 472.7| 467.2| 467.9} 465.6] 469.1 471.8} 468.7) 469.5) 469.1 470.4| 473.0 
Personal care’ 174.7 178.0| 175.9] 176.7) 177.2) 177.7] 177.9} 178.4] 178.4) 179.0} 179.1 179.0! 179.0) 179.0 
Personal care products’ 154.7 153.5) 153.0) 153.3) 153.3) 154.1 153.6] 154.2) 153.5) 153.4) 153.6) 153.2) 153.4) 153.8 
Personal care services’ 188.4 193.2) 190.6] 190.9] 191.7) 192.5) 193.0) 193.2] 193.9] 195.4] 195.6] 194.2} 194.3] 194.6 

See footnotes at end of table. 
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32. Continued—Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers: U.S. city 
average, by expenditure category and commodity or service group 


[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 
Annual average 2003 2004 
Series hua 


2002 | 2003 | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June July | Aug, | Sept, | Oct. | Nov. ‘| Dee. Jan. 


1 =I LW +— 

Miscellaneous personal ServiCeS...........:.66+4 274.4 283.5} 278.1 280.4, 281.4 282.0) 282.7} 283.8) 284.1 284.3) 285.3 285.8 287.0| 287.1 288.8 
Commodity and service group: 

Commodities 149.7 151.2} 150.0} 152.0} 153.1 452.2| 150.9) 150.4) 150.0) 150.9) 152.0) 151.4 150.9) 150.4) 151.1 


Food and beverages........ 176.8 180.5) 178.1 178.9| 179.2) 179.0| 179.4] 180.2| 180.3) 180.9} 181.3) 182.2 182.9} 184.1 184.3 


Commodities less food and beverages............. 134.2 134.5) 133.9 136.4 138.0 136.7 134.6 133.6 132.9 133.9 135.4 134.1 132.9 131.7 132.6 
Nondurables less food and beverages............ 145.1 149.7| 146.1) 151.2] 154.5} 152.3] 148.9] 147.4) 146.6) 149.2) 153.1 151.2} 149.0) 146.7) 148.4 
Paar Ol sac nvaceccb conitn os ccannagitnngoontacnensnvanessoheday 124.0 120.9) 118.1 120.6 123.6 123.9 122.5 119.5 116.2 117.2 122.0 124.8 123.1 119.0 115.8 
Nondurables less food, beverages, 
and apparel...... es 162.2 171.5! 167.4 174.1| 177.8] 173.9| 169.2| 168.6] 169.2} 173.0} 176.4) 171.6} 169.1] 167.7) 172.3 


121.4 117.5 119.9 119.7 119.5 119.2 118.5} .118.0 117.4 116.7 115.7 115.2 115.1 115.0 115.1 

209.8 216.5| 213.1) 214.0] 215.1] 215.1) 215.9} 216.8] 217.6) 218.0) 2181) 2184 217.9| 217.9) 219.1 
Rent of shelter®.. 216.7 221.9} 219.5 220.3] 220.9] 220.8} 221.5) 221.7| 222.6] 223.1) 222.6] 223.5) 223.0) 222.9) 224.1 
Transporatation services.. 209.1 216.3| 212.3) 213.4 2142] 215.3] 216.3} 217.1] 218.0) 217.2} 216.8) 2189) 2186) 217.7) 2187 
NET: SCTVICOS: war vcrexrescsourrantrsesrncuircnnoneranses) 246.4 254.4) 251.4 252.4) 252.6] 252.5| 252.8] 253.0} 253.7] 255.5} 257.0) 267.2} 257.3) 257.4) 258.4 

Special indexes: 
All items less food 
All items less shelter 
All items less medical care 
Commodities less food 
Nondurables less food 
Nondurables less food and apparel... 
Nondurables...........:00 


Durables 


Services 


180.5 184.7/ 182.4 183.9] 185.2} 184.7| 184.3] 184.5} 184.6) 185.3) 186.0] 185.6) 184.9| 184.4) 185.5 
170.8 174.6] 172.3} 174.0) 175.3) 174.7] 174.1 174.3} 174.2} 175.0} 176.0} 175.5) 174.9) 174.7) 175.6 
174.3 178.1 175.9| 177.3) 178.4] 178.0} 177.7} 177.9| 178.0} 178.7) 179.2) 179.1 178.5} 178.2} 179.1 
136.0 136.5| 135.8] 138.3) 139.8] 1386) 136.5} 135.5) 134.9} 135.9} 137.3) 136.1 135.0} 133.8) 134.7 
147.4 151.9] 148.4) 153.3) 156.5) 154.3) 151.1 151.1 149.0} 151.5) 155.2) 153.3) 151.3) 149.2) 150.8 
163.3 172.1 168.2| 174.4] 177.7] 174.2| 169.9} 169.4 170.0} 173.4) 176.6) 172.2); 170.0} 1688) 173.0 
161.1 165.3] 162.2) 165.3] 167.2} 165.9] 164.3] 163.9) 163.5; 165.2; 167.4) 166.8) 166.1 165.4; 166.4 
Services less rent of shelter ANTS 226.4 221.6 222.8 224.4 224.6 225.5 227.2 228.0 228.4 229.2 228.7 228.2 228.4 229.7 
Services less medical care services.........:.. -..- 202.5 208.7| 205.5! 206.4) 207.4) 207.5) 208.2) 2091 209.8; 210.3} 210.3) 210.5) 209.9) 209.9) 211.0 
Energy 1247 136.5] 127.5) 135.4) 142.6) 138.1 134.0} 136.5} 136.8) 140.6; 144.6) 136.9) 133.1 131.8} 137.4 
All items less energy... ane 187.7 190.6] 189.0 189.7] 190.2} 190.2 190.3) 190.3] 190.5) 190.8] 191.0] 191.7} 191.6] 191.5} 191.9 
All items less food and energy. ......-.:ccccece 190.5 193.2} 191.8} 192.5) 193.0} 193.1 193.2} 193.0) 193.2) 193.5} 193.6) 1943) 193.9} 193.6] 194.0 
Commodities less food and energy... 143.7 140.9} 141.7) 142.1 142.6] 142.5) 141.7} 140.8} 139.9} 139.7} 140.2} 140.4) 139.9) 139.0) 138.5 
Energy commodities. ..........:0+ | 117.4 136.7} 127.5} 142.1 150.1 141.7} 132.3} 130.9} 131.3] 139.2) 146.9) 137.0) 132.1 129.0) 138.2 
Services less CNESy.......sseeesesseeeereeeeseeeenes 217.5 223.8) 221.0) 221.9] 222.4) 222.5) 223.1) 223.5} 224.3) 2249) 224.9] 225.8) 225.6] 225.5) 226.6 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEX FOR URBAN 
WAGE EARNERS AND CLERICAL WORKERS 


UTI Cpt ESE carrer cena cco ven sneer reece Se nrBaa Eee a eeNMERP AT 175.9 179.8} 177.7) 179.2) 180.3) 179.8; 179.4) 179.6; 179.6} 180.6; 181.0) 180.7) 180.2; 179.9) 180.9 
All items (1967 = 100)... 523.9 535.6] 529.2} 533.7] 537.1] 535.5| 534.3) 534.3) 535.0) 537.1) 539.2) 5382] 536.7; 536.0} 538.7 
Food and beverages... 176.1 179.9] 177.4] 178.3} 178.5] 178.3] 178.7) 179.5} 179.6) 180.2} 180.7) 181.7) 182.4) 183.6} 183.8 
176.5 179.4; 176.8) 177.7) 177.9) 177.7] 178.1 178.9} 179.1 179.7} 180.2) 181.2} 181.9} 183.1 183.3 
175.1 178.5} 175.7| 176.7} 176.8} 176.4) 176.8) 177.9} 178.0} 178.8) 179.4) 180.7; 181.6) 183.3) 183.2 
198.0 202.8} 199.9} 201.9) 202.1) 201.8; 202.9) 203.7} 204.4) 2045) 203.5) 203.2) 202.4) 202.4) 203.8 


Cereals and bakery products. 


Meats, poultry, fish, and eggs Ro 162.0 169.2} 161.5} 164.5) 164.8) 165.2} 164.6] 167.0; 168.2) 169.5) 170.9; 173.8) 179.2) 181.0} 179.9 
Dairy and related products’ 167.2 167.6] 166.3] 167.1 166.7) 165.6] 165.1 163.5} 164.4) 167.0) 170.2) 171.7] 171.0) 172.7) 172.2 
Fruits and vegetables 222.9 224.3) 225.7) 221.8) 222.2) 220.0) 224.3) 225.7} 225.3) 223.8) 223.4; 224.9] 225.3) 229.7} 229.7 
Nonalcoholic beverages and beverage 

Tiatarials a) ah Rie aor ete cicero 138.6 139.1 139.9} 140.1 139.5) 139.6] 139.7] 139.6} 137.5} 138.9] 138.5} 139.8) 137.3] 138.6] 140.0 


Other foods at home...... 160.4 162.2 161.3] 161.9 162.1 161.7 161.7 163.0 162.3 162.6 162.8 162.5 161.6} 162.5) 162.3 
Sugar and sweets. } 158.8 161.6; 160.4) 161.3 162.1 160.9 162.1 162.4 162.3 162.1 162.1 162.1 161.4) 160.5} 162.4 
[ater ( we yo voll CEM, eee ose Neca te on a em 155.3 167.4) 156.7; 158.7 157.7 156.2 157.6; 156.5 156.2 157.7 157.6 159.6 157.3 157.7| 160.7 
CR erica ceee ccc a nai esr tirea ete 177.6 179.2 178.5 178.5 178.9 179.0 187.1 180.5 179.4 179.7 180.0 179.0 178.3) 180.0 178.4 

Other miscellaneous foods’. 109.7 110.8 110.1 110.9 110.5 110.9 110.5 112.1 111.6 110.0 111.3 111.2 109.5 110.3 109.6 
Food away from HOMO! oo eecccecesseee 178.2 182.0 179.8} 180.5 181.0 181.0 181.4 181.7 182.1 182.4 182.7 183.3 183.7 184.2} 184.8 


2 118.1 121.5) 120.2) 120.4) 120.7} 120.8} 120.8) 121.3) 121.4) 121.6] 122.0) 1225) 122.9) 123.1 123.6 


Other food away from home". 
Alcoholic beverages...... 183.3 187.1 185.5) 185.7] 186.8} 186.6) 186.8; 186.8} 187.0} 186.9) 187.7) 188.1 188.8; 188.9) 189.5 


HOUsingurandtetar natalia aaa ath 175.7} 180.4) 177.9 178.7] 179.9] 179.7] 180.0] 180.9] 181.4) 181.6] 181.6} 181.3] 180.9] 181.0] 182.1 
Shelter 201.9] 206.9} 204.9} 205.5] 205.9} 205.9) 206.4] 206.5| 207.2| 207.7| 207.6; 208.3; 208.2| 208.2| 209.2 
Rent of primary residence... an| 199.0) 204.7] 202.6] 203.0] 203.4] 203.7} 204.1} 204.4} 204.8] 205.3] 205.8| 206.1] 206.6) 207.0| 207.4 
Lodging away fromm home®...ecessssssssssusssssessee 118.4] 119.8) 114.3) 118.0) 120.4) 119.0) 122.2) 1226] 125.0) 125.2) 119.8] 121.7] 1162] 113.4] 118.5 
Owners’ equivalent rent of primary residence’| 195.1] 199.7} 198.5} 198.6] 198.8] 198.8] 199.0] 199.0] 199.4| 199.9] 200.4 201.0] 201.4 201.7] 202.1 
Tariantavand household ineurarcelse in 108.7} 114.7) 113.7] 113.9] 113.8) 114.0} 114.0) 115.0) 115.4] 1157] 1158] 116.0) 114.4] 1144] 114.9 
Faglsand éitioaet a aula aied 142.9} 153.9] 145.3] 147.4] 153.6) 152.4) 153.0/ 168.6; 158.9] 158.7/ 159.1] 154.31 152.3 153.0] 155.6 
Fie cee 126.1] 137.0] 128.3) 130.5) 137.0) 1395.7| 196.3} 142.2} 142.4) 141.9] 142.3] 1397.0] 134.7| 135.4] 138.0 


Fuel oil and other fuels... | 118.0] 138.7] 135.8] 155.7/ 167.9} 146.9} 136.1] 131.6] 1296] 129.6] 129.4] 130.7| 134.4| 136.2| 149.6 
Gas (piped) and electricity........ | 183.4] 144.1] 134.7] 196.0] 142.6] 142.3] 143.5] 160.3] 160.6] 150.1] 150.6] 1446 141.9] 142.5 


144.7 
Household furnishings and operations........./ 1244) 121.9] 123.2] 123.5] 122.8} 122.8] 122.0] 121.9] 121.9] 121.4] 121.0! 1209] 120.7| 120.4] 121.0 
7 re RSE Coe tem, SN ee | 123.1] 120.0} 117.3] 119.4] 122.5] 122.8} 121.5) 118.7] 115.2} 116.1| 121.0] 123.9] 12261 118.7/ 115.7 


Men's and boys' apparel... 
Women's and girls' apparel... 


121.7 117.5) 115.7} 116.8) 120.6) 120.4) 119.1 116.2 113.4) 112.9) 116.5} 120.0) 121.1 117.8} 115.6 
114.6 112.1 106.7} 111.0] 116.4) 116.4) 114.2 110.4] 105.0} 106.9) 114.5} 118.2} 115.3} 110.5} 105.5 
Infants' and toddlers’ apparel 128.6 124.1] 122.4) 123.6) 125.8) 125.5) 125.7} 122.9} 120.3} 122.9] 126.5} 127.7] 125.0) 121.4] 120.1 
Footwear.. ‘4 121.2 119.1 119.5) 119.3) 119.6} 119.8 119.9; 118.5} 116.9) 117.2 119.6} 121.1 120.4 117.8] 115.6 
Transportation....... i 151.8 156.3} 154.6] 158.2 160.3 158.5} 156.2 155.7 155.5} 157.1 158.1 155.4) 153.6 162.5 154.9 
Private transportation... 149.0 153.5; 152.0) 155.7} 157.8) 155.9] 153.3] 152.8} 152.5} 154.2] 155.3] 152.5] 150.8] 149.7/ 152.2 


New and used motor Vehicles”.........c...e00e--4 99.4 96.0 98.2 97.9 98.0 97.7 96.9 96.9 96.3 95.7 94.4 93.5 93.1 92.8 92.7 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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32. Continued—Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers: U.S. city 
average, by expenditure category and commodity or service group 


[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Annual average 2003 2004 
Series 

2002 2003 | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. 
INGWVORICIOS 2. -cicecscassessscrscpracsceeccensosaseenceos 141.1 139.0} 140.9} 140.3} 140.4) 139.7} 139.1 138.4 137.7] 137.9] 137.6 137.8] 138.7 139.2) 139.2 
Used cars and trucks’... 152.8 143.7} 149.2} 149.2) 149.2) 149.2) 148.7) 148.1 146.4) 144.0) 139.8) 135.9} 132.8] 131.7} 131.6 
Motor fuel................. 117.0 136.1 126.7; 140.9} 148.5} 140.8; 131.5} 130.4) 130.9} 139.4] 147.5} 136.9} 131.5} 128.1 137.1 
Gasoline (all types)..... 116.4 135.5} 126.1 140.3) 147.8} 140.2) 130.9} 129.8] 130.4) 138.9} 147.0) 136.4; 130.9] 127.6} 136.6 
Motor vehicle parts and equipment... i 106.1 107.3} 107.1 107.5} 107.2) 107.1 107.2} 107.1 107.0} 107.3} 107.2; 107.5} 107.5} 107.3} 107.6 
Motor vehicle maintenance and repair............ 191.7 197.3 195.4 196.2 196.0 196.3 196.5 196.8 197.7 197.3 197.9 198.6 198.9 199.8 199.9 
PUblic: transportation: ..-cecscsseesascusssezerscoeacetaceceas 202.6 206.0} 198.1 199.8} 202.0) 203.0) 208.5} 210.8) 212.8} 210.5} 208.4) 208.7} 205.8) 203.6} 204.6 
284.6 296.3} 291.8) 293.0) 293.5} 293.7} 2946] 295.5} 296.7| 297.4] 298.3) 299.1] 300.1} 301.4} 302.8 
251.1 257.4) 254.8) 255.1) 256.1) 256.2} 256.4) 256.7} 258.2| 258.6) 259.4) 259.2) 258.5} 259.4] 259.8 
292.5 305.9} 300.9} 302.3) 302.7) 303.0} 304.1] 305.1} 306.3) 307.0} 307.9} 309.1) 310.6) 311.9} 313.8 
256.0 263.4) 260.0} 261.0} 261.3) 261.9} 263.3) 263.5) 264.1] 263.9| 264.4) 265.2} 265.2) 266.5} 267.8 
363.2 391.2} 382.2) 384.8) 385.3} 384.9) 385.0} 388.1) 390.9} 394.2) 395.8) 397.5) 402.4] 403.4) 405.9 

Racreation® ; 104.6 105.5} 105.1 105.4; 105.4| 105.4) 105.5) 105.5} 105.6} 105.7} 105.5} 105.4; 105.6] 105.5) 105.6 
Video and audio: 102.0 102.9} 102.7} 103.0) 102.9) 103.0} 103.0) 102.9} 102.9) 102.9) 102.7} 102.8) 103.0) 102.5) 102.7 

Education and communication?.....................| 107.6 109.0} 109.2) 109.2} 108.9} 108.4; 108.0) 107.8} 108.2) 109.1 109.7} 109.7) 109.6} 109.7}; 109.8 

Education* 125.9 133.8} 130.3) 130.7) 130.8} 130.9} 131.1 131.8] 132.3)" 135.5] 137-8) 138.1 138.0} 138.0} 139.1 
Educational books and supplies............ 318.5 336.5} 330.6] 333.6] 333.9} 333.4) 333.6] 335.5] 336.3} 339.6] 339.6) 340.6) 337.5) 343.8) 346.1 
Tuition, other school fees, and child care...... 354.8 377.3} 367.2) 368.0) 368.2} 368.8) 369.3} 371.1) 372.6} 382.1) 389.2) 390.1] 390.2) 390.7) 392.8 

Communication!” 93.7 91.2 93.5 93.4 92.8 92.0 91.3 90.7 90.9 90.5 90.2 89.9 89.8 89.7 89.6 
Information and information processing’ ve 92.7 89.9 92.3 92.2 91.6 90.7 90.0 89.6 89.6 89.1 89.1 88.5 88.4 88.3 88.2 

Telephone services! ......ccscsecccsseecseseeeesseee 99.9 98.5} 100.7} 100.7 99.9 98.9 98.3 97.7 98.3 98.0 97.6 97.3 97.4 97.4 97.2 
Information and information processing 

other than telenhone services"? 19.0 16.7 17.7 17.5 17.4 17.4 17.0 16.8 16.5 16.3 16.1 16.2 15.9 15.8 15.8 
Personal computers and peripheral 

equipment’”........ 21.8 17.3 19.1 18.6 18.6 18.5 17.8 16.9 16.9 16.3 16.0 16.2 16.0 15.9 15.8 

Other goods and services. mo 302.0 307.0} 305.6) 306.4; 305.6} 306.4; 306.0; 306.0) 307.5} 308.0) 307.9} 308.2) 307.7| 308.1} 309.3 

Tobacco and smoking products. .........c0..ceee 463.2 470.5| 474.3) 474.8) 469.1 469.8| 464.8! 464.8] 470.5] 473.2} 469.9] 470.7| 470.2| 471.5) 473.8 

Personal care! 174.1 177.0 175.2 175.7 176.1 176.7 176.9 177.2 177.5 177.4 177.9 178.0 LeU 177.8 177.4 
Personal care products’. 155.5 154.2} 154.8) 154.0) 153.8} 154.6) 154.2) 154.4) 154.8) 154.3) 154.0) 154.1 153.8] 154.2) 154.3 
Personal care services’ 189.1 193.9 189.1 191.6 192.4 193.2 193.6 193.5 193.9 194.6 196.1 196.3 194.8 194.9 195.1 
Miscellaneous personal services 274.0 283.3} 277.9] 279.9] 281.1] 281.6] 282.4) 283.9} 284.0] 284.4) 285.2] 285.6] 286.7) 286.6] 288.4 

Commodity and service group: 

COMNMOGIIC Sa ccasscnseststensiescctranssansnvccescnscustsrers 150.4 151.8) 150.7} 152.8] 154.0/ 153.0} 151.6) 151.1] 150.7] 151.6; 152.7} 151.9] 151.3] 150.7} 150.5 
Food and beverages...... 176.1 179.9} 177.4) 178.3) 178.5} 1783) 178.7) 179.5] 179.6) 180.2} 180.7) 181.7} 182.4) 183.6} 183.8 
Commodities less food and beverages.............| 135.5 135.8} 135.5) 138.0) 139.6] 138.2) 136.0} 135.0] 134.2) 135.4] 136.7; 135.2} 133.8} 132.5} 133.5 

Nondurables less food and beverages 147.0 152.1 148.3} 153.8} 157.3) 154.8) 151.1 149.6] 148.7} 151.7} 155.9) 153.6} 151.4) 149.0] 151.0 
Apparel 123.1 120.0 117.3 119.4 122.5 122.8 121.5 118.7 115.2 116.1 121.0 123.9 122.6 118.7 115.7 
Nondurables less food, beverages, 

and apparel. 165.3 175.6] 171.0] 178.7) 182.6) 178.3) 173.0} 172.3) 173.0} 177.4) 181.2) 175.7} 172.9) 171.6] 176.5 

Durables 121.8 117.4 120.1 119.9 119.8 119.4 118.8 118.3 117.6 116.9 115.5 114.7 114.2 114.0 114.0 

SOIVICOS parece eoscctocssere rn euirenend-asaaieandeescavhanexeaene 205.9 212.6] 209.4 210.2) 211.2) 211.3) 212.0) 212.9) 213.6) 214.0] 214.3) 214.4) 214.1) 2142) 215.3 
Rent of shelter? 194.5 199.2} 197.3] 197.9] 198.3} 198.3] 198.8} 198.9) 199.5} 200.0} 199.9} 200.6) 200.5} 200.6) 201.4 
Transporatation services.. 207.7 216.2) 212.2} 213.2} 213.9) 215.0} 216.1) 216.7) 217.4) 216.8) 216.8] 219.0) 218.8) 218.0) 219.1 
Other services 241.6 248.5} 246.2} 247.1] 247.0} 246.8) 246.8) 247.2} 247.9) 249.3} 250.6) 250.7; 250.7} 250.9) 251.8 

Special indexes: 

All items less food......... 175.8 179.7} 177.7) 179.3) 180.6} 180.0; 179.5} 179.5} 179.6; 180.3} 181.0) 180.4) 179.7; 179.2} 180.2 

All items less shelter 168.3 171.9| 169.7) 171.5} 172.9] 172.2) 171.4] 171.7) 171.5) 172.3) 173.3) 172.6) 171.9] 171.6] 172.5 

All items less medical care Atle 174.8 172.7 174.2 175.4 174.8 174.4 174.5 174.5 175.2 176.0 175.6 175.0 174.7 175.6 

Commodities less food........... 137.3 TSienle total 139.7; 141.4] 140.0] 137.9} 136.9) 136.1 137.2} 138.6) 137.0} 135.8) 134.5] 135.5 

Nondurables less f00G...........ccsceesceseseeeeseseneed 149.2 154.2) 150.5] 155.8] 159.2} 156.8) 153.2} 151.8) 151.0} 151.0) 157.9) 155.7} 153.7} 151.4) 153.3 

Nondurables less food and apparel.............+.++/ 166.1 175.9] 171.6] 178.7} 182.3; 178.4) 173.5} 172.8) 173.5) 177.5) 181.1 176.1 173.6} 172.1 176.9 

INOM CUI A DIOS eiecer oes oy eres tere tans deveresenevn ce sceapat 161.4 166.4] 163.2} 166.5) 168.5) 167.1 165.3} 164.9) 164.6) 166.4; 168.8) 168.1 167.3} 166.6} 167.8 

Services less rent of shelter... 193.1 201.3} 196.9} 197.9} 199.5] 199.7} 200.4) 202.2} 202.8} 203.1) 203.7} 203.2) 202.7) 202.9) 204.1 

Services less medical care services.. 198.9 205.2| 202.1 202.9} 204.0} 204.0} 204.7) 205.2} 206.2! 206.6} 206.8) 206.9) 206.5) 206.6| 207.6 

Energy 120.9 135.9} 126.9) 135.1 142.2| 137.7) 133.2) 135.6} 135.9) 140.0} 144.2) 136.3) 132.4) 131.1 136.9 

All items less energy 183.6 186.1 184.8) 185.5) 185.9] 185.8) 185.9; 185.9] 185.9] 186.2} 186.4) 187.0) 187.0} 186.9} 187.2 

All items less food and energy..... 185.6 187.9] 186.9! 187.5} 188.0} 188.0) 188.0} 187.7; 187.7| 187.9} 188.1 188.6; 188.4) 188.0) 188.3 
Commodities less food and energy..... 144.4 141.1 142.2} 142.6) 143.1 143.0} 142.2) 141.3) 140.3} 140.1 140.2} 140.3) 139.7) 141.1 138.2 

Energy commodities. 17.3 136.8} 127.6) 142.1 150.0] 141.7} 132.3) 131.0) 131.4] 139.5) 147.2) 137.2} 132.1 136.8} 138.3 
Services lOSS ONELQY......-.cceceeceeerseeeseterecertenee] 213.9 220.2) 217.7| 218.5| 218.8] 219.0} 219.67 219.8} 220.5] 221.0] 221.3) 222.1] 222.1) 222.1] 223.1 


' Not seasonally adjusted. 
? Indexes on a December 1997 = 100 base. 
3 Indexes on a December 1982 = 100 base. 


* Indexes on a December 1988 = 


Dash indicates data not available. 


100 base. 


NOTE: Index applied to a month as a whole, not to any specific date. 
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33. Consumer Price Index: U.S. city average and available local area data: all items 


[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Pricing All Urban Consumers | Urban Wage Earners 
sched- 2004 2003 | 2004 
ule’ Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Aug. Sept. | Oct. | Nov. Dec. | Jan 
UISRCitY AVOTAGS sremrecaarereccscrvne: canvacnoncineshuercermass ers M 7H 184.6] 185.2] 185.0) 184.5} 185.2) 184.3) 180.3) 181.0} 180.7 180.2} 179.9) 180.9 
Region and area size” 

Northeastiunb en icsccsccsssacsrecccncscossevaysececnstpncavorssivaniecsarcosssantecs M 194.3] 195.0] 195.4] 195.1] 195.9} 194.9} 190.7} 191.9} 192.1 191.9| 191.7} 192.6 a 
Size A—More than 1,500,000.. M 196.6] 197.3} 197.7| 197.3] 197.9} 197.1] 191.8} 193.0) 193.2} 192.8) 192.7) 193.3 
Size B/C—50,000 to 1,500,000° TBE ALS ee ee M 114.4] 115.0) 115.2) 115.3} 116.0) 115.0} 114.5} 115.1 115.3) 115.4) 15:2) 196:1 

Midwest urban* Ber en Soret an SO ge M 178.8} 179.5} 179.1) 178.9} 179.4) 178.4) 174.1 174.6| 174.1 173.9} 173.4) 174.5 
Size A—More than 1,500,000............cscssseesssensseesseeeereee M 181.2} 182.0) 181.7} 181.4] 181.8} 180.9) 175.5) 176.4] 176.0} 175.7) 175.1 176.2 
Size B/C—50,000 to 1,500,000° Dn 1 ute eee Dire Ta M 113.6| 113.9) 113.6] 113.6] 114.1] 113.3] 113.0) 113.2) 112.7} 112.7) 112.4) 113.3 
Size D—Nonmetropolitan (less than 50,000)............:0 M 172.1) 172.3| 171.8] 171.4] 171.8] 171.5} 169.8 170! 169.3) 169.1 169.1 169.4 

SOUS DAM eeeeacacacucsccesccoernanee sarauavesserduescssusesantOncsdspuaccertss M 177.9| 178.3} 178.1) 177.5| 178.2] 177.5| 174.8] 175.3) 174.9) 174.3) 174.2) 175.0 
Size A—More than 1,500,000............... M 179.8] 180.1| 180.1) 179.1} 179.8] 179.2) 177.0} 177.5) 177.3) 176.4); 176.4) 177.1 
Size B/C—50,000 to 1,500,000°.. Jy Pe M 113.4) 113.8) 113.6] 113.3} 113.8] 113.3} 112.1 112.4) 112.1 111.9) 111.8) 112.3 
Size D—Nonmetropolitan (less than 50,000)...............+4 M 175.9| 176.3) 175.6] 175.4) 175.3) 175.1 174.5| 175.9) 174.8) 174.5) 174.2) 174.6 

WHOSE CRDi io a pctctic eterna psanasn encase osmsusmscustis nacseuesiasandens apsncaaag en M 189.2| 189.6] 189.4] 188.5] 189.4) 188.3) 184.2) 185.0) 184.4) 183.5; 183.3) 1843 
Size A—More than 1,500,000..........ccceecsesesseeesseeeeseeeeees M 191.7} 192.3) 191.9} 191.0 191.7} 190.6) 185.3) 186.1 185.4; 184.4; 183.9) 185.0 
Size B/C—50,000 to 1,500,000° TT! ae M 115.5| 115.6] 115.5) 114.9] 116.0) 115.2} 114.8) 115.3) 115.0) 114.6) 114.8) 115.4 

Size classes: 

M 169.0| 169.6] 169.5} 168.9} 168.7) 169.4) 167.2} 168.0) 167.7) 167.1 166.8 167.6 

M 113.9) 114.3) 114.1] 113.9) 113.8} 114.6) 113.1 113.5) 113.2} 113.0. 112.9 113.6 

M 177.1] 177.4] 176.9] 176.6} 176.5} 176.9) 175.3} 175.6) 174.9] 1745 1743 1748 
Selected local areas® 

Chicago—Gary—Kenosha, IL—IN-WI..........c200ceeeseesseeeeeeeed M 184.5} 186.1; 186.1} 185.6] 185.5} 185.4) 178.3) 179.8) 179.1) 179.1] 178.8} 179.0 

Los Angeles—Riverside—Orange County, CA.........ccese0ee4 M 186.9} 188.2} 187.8] 187.1| 187.0; 188.5} 180.5) 181.9) 181.2) 180.5) 180.2) 181.7 

New York, NY—Northern NJ—Long Island, NY-NJ—CT-PA.. M 199.1; 199.6; 200.0} 199.4; 199.3} 199.9) 194.1| 195.0} 195.2! 194.7) 194.6) 164.9 

Boston—Brockton—Nashua, MA-NH-ME-CT..........2000c00e 1 -| 206.8 -| 206.5 -| 208.4 -| 206.2 -| 205.6 -| 206.8 

Gleveland=Akron OH wr.. cccastrcmaeccscneccxcncccveresstiszsssvvess 1 -| 178.5 -| 177.6 -| 178.4 -| 169.5 -| 168.3 -| 169.8 

DAWas FU VMOIUR i Mawar opiaseceeivias caren comes dnaiwayecd veoisatunars 1 -| 177.0 -| 1175.9 -| 175.7 -| 176.7 -| 175.6 -| 175.7 

Washington-Baltimore, DC-MD-VA-WV” ......cssscssccsssseseeee 1 -| 117.2 -| 116.7 -| 117.1 -| 116.9 -| 116.1 -| 116.5 

PUlATay GA ceri tiren dvnc dee vdbctind sensu velsn con scustnctvente dtaainess 2 179.7 -| 180.1 - 179 -| 179.4 -| 177.6 -| 176.6 - 

Detroit-Ann Arbor—Flint, Ml.....ccccccssccccssrseseeseeseeescessers 2 183.6 -| 183.3 -| 181.3 -| 177.5 -| 178.2 -| 175.9 - 

Houston—Galveston—Brazoria, TX.......:sccccsseeeeeseeeeeeeeenee 2 164.1 -| 166.1 -| 164.1 -| 162.5 -| 164.0 -| 162.2 - 

Miami-Ft. Lauderdale, FL 2 180.9 -| 181.6 -| 181.6 -| 178.3 - 179.0] -| 178.9 - 

Philadelphia—Wilmington—Atlantic City, PA-NJ—DE-MD..... 2 191.1 -| 190.3 -| 189.0 -| 189.2 -| 190.2 - 189 - 

San Francisco—Oakland—San Jose, CA.........ccccecseeeseeeens 2 196.3 -| 196.3 -| 195.3 -| 192.3 -| 191.9 -| 191.1 - 

Seattle-Tacoma—Bremerton, WA.........:cccccseeeeeeseeeneeeeees 2 194.4 -| 193.7 -| 191.0 -| 188.2 -| 187.8 -| 185.3 - 


' Foods, fuels, and several other items priced every month in all areas; most other 
goods and services priced as indicated: 

M—Every month. 

1—January, March, May, July, September, and November. 

2—February, April, June, August, October, and December. 
? Regions defined as the four Census regions. 
® Indexes on a December 1996 = 100 base. 
“ The "North Central” region has been renamed the "Midwest" region by the 
Census Bureau. It is composed of the same geographic entities. 
5 Indexes on a December 1986 = 100 base. 
® In addition, the following metropolitan areas are published semiannually and 
appear in tables 34 and 39 of the January and July issues of the CP/ Detailed 
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Report: Anchorage, AK; Cincinnatti, OH-KY—IN; Kansas City, MO—KS; Milwaukee—Racine, 
WI; Minneapolis-St. Paul, MN—W!; Pittsburgh, PA; Port-land—Salem, OR-WA; St Louis, 
MO-IL; San Diego, CA; Tampa-St. Petersburg—Clearwater, FL. 
” Indexes on a November 1996 = 100 base. 


NOTE: Local area CPI indexes are byproducts of the national CPI program. Each local 
index has a smaller sample size and is, therefore, subject to substantially more sampling 
and other measurement error. As a result, local area indexes show greater volatility than 
the national index, although their long-term trends are similar. Therefore, the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics strongly urges users to consider adopting the national average CPI for use 
in their escalator clauses. Index applies to a month as a whole, not to any specific date. 


Dash indicates data not available. 


34. Annual data: Consumer Price Index, U.S. city average, all items and major groups 


[1982-84 = 100] 
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Series 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 2001 2002 2003 
Consumer Price Index for All Urban Consumers: 
All items: 
MRD OK swsnconetervenaces tae edeecocecrncrecenenecrescereesecrcassttceseseres 144.5 148.2 152.4 156.9 160.5 163.0 166.6 172.2 177.1 179.9 184.0 
OT CONECNANGO.2. ccecsccenccceoccessarentonns-csnerevotsesseesess 3.0 2.6 2.8 3.0 2.3 1.6 Ca 3.4 2.8 1.6 2.3 
Food and beverages: 1 
NG OX:<- ccceses scarce nna cevaceversccssessiseadecsavauasdesaccscedvsosvaved 141.6 144.9) 148.9 153.7 157.7 161.1 164.6 168.4 173.6 176.8 180.5 
OTCONUCH ANGE! cscsacccresonsnccestercecoec ates see cheteeencas Zit 2.3 2.8 3.2 2.6 2.2 2.2 2.3 3.1 1.8 2.1 
Housing: 
INGO Xs ote cp ecs deece con rsccrncsieesosvaseceesoosssenepaverecrassavsaeael 141.2 144.8 148.5 152.8 156.8 160.4 163.9 169.6 176.4 180.3 184.8 
Rercontichange’s..ccccsscorctersccececcesepowcecisc cess encsses Pl 2.5 2.6 2.9 2.6 2.3 2.2 S15) 4.0 ae 2.5 
Apparel: 
HINAOX. «soe cvcsttecvicxcccssvactlessancvousssdsvesssspcstnethidessesescosasess 133.7 133.4 132.0 131.7 132.9 133.0 131.3 129.6 127.3 124.0 120.9 
OrCOnuCcnange icvasscresnccvsctescsereseeesessesnene eee ecesee 1.4 -.2 -1.0 -.2 9 AU -1.3 -1.3 -1.8 -2.6 -2.5 
Transportation: 
WAGONS or cerctererecsecnccscare conte sctesniect uventcerpescestecreseterrts 130.4 134.3 139.1 143.0 144.3 141.6 144.4 153.3 154.3 152.9 157.6 
Percent change... 3:1 3.0 3.6 2.8 0.9 -1.9 2.0 6.2 0.7 -9 3.1 
Medical care: 
INGO ca eevaredervertoce cesctetsitenusencoevieceeccrssraceneshensinsteens 201.4 211.0 220.5 228.2 234.6 242.1 250.6 260.8 272.8 285.6 297.1 
Percent change... 5.9 4.8 4.5 3.5 2.8 3.2 3.5 41 4.6 4.7 4.0 
Other goods and services: 
192.9 198.5 206.9 215.4 224.8 237.7 258.3 271.1 282.6 293.2 298.7 
RONCONTCNANGS Le .revcecerevaxescentsvecceecucstusteeensasseer ee Sie) 2.9 4.2 41 4.4 5:71 8.7 5.0 4.2 3.8 i9 
Consumer Price Index for Urban Wage Earners 
and Clerical Workers: 
All items: 
WAGOXcrsoessceasseccareonaen tances seen 142.4 145.6 149.8 154.1 157.6 159.7 163.2 168.9 173.5 175.9 179.8 
Percent change... 2.8 2.0) 2.9 2.9 2.3 1.3 2.2 3.5 2.7 1.4 22 
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35. Producer Price Indexes, by stage of processing 


[1982 = 100} 
Annual average 2003 2004 


Groupin al 
es 2002 | 2003 | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. i May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct? tere Dec.” | Jan.? 
Finished QOOdS........ssceseceeseseseeeseeeeeeeees 4389! 143.3) 140.8) 1423| 144.2] 142.1] 142.0] 143.0] 143.0] 143.7] 144.0| 145.5) 144.5) 1445) 145.4 
Finished consumer goods. "| 439.41 1452| 1419| 144.0] 1463] 1438] 143.7] 1450] 1451] 145.9] 146.4] 147.7) 1465) 146.6) 147.7 
Finished Consumer fOOdS......+s--s+ss++0000 1401| 146.0! 142.01 142.3) 142.8| 144.0] 144.6] 145.2| 144.9] 146.3] 148.0| 151.0] 150.2} 150.3) 148.0 


Finshed consumer goods 
excluding foods 
Nondurable goods less food.... 
Durable goods............::--::+++ 

Capital equipment 


138.8 144.6| 1416] 1444] 147.4] 143.5| 143.0| 144.6] 144.8] 145.4) 145.5 146.1 144.7| 144.8] 147.2 
139.8 148.3| 1438] 147.9) 151.7} 146.9] 146.3] 1489] 149.2| 150.0} 150.4 149.2 | 147.4] 147.9] 151.3 
133.0 133.1 133.2 | 133.1 134.4| 132.5] 132.4] 131.8] 131.7} 131.8] 131.1 135.5 | 135.1 134.4 | 134.7 
139.1 139.1 139.3 | 139.2} 139.9] 139.1 139.0| 138.9] 138.9} 139.2] 1389] 141.1 140.7 | 140.4] 140.8 


Intermediate materials, 


supplies, and components..............000004 127.8 138.7 | “431.1 133.5] 136.2] 133.0] 132.5] 133.5] 133.7) 134.1 134.1 134.1 134.0} 1345] 136.1 
Materials and components 
FOF MANUFACTUTING.........eceecececesseresesseeeeteee 126.1 129.7] 127.9} 129.5] 130.1 429.4| 129.3| 1296] 1292] 1298] 129.8] 1305] 130.7/ 131.0] 131.8 
Materials for food manufacturing... a 123.2 134.4] 1289] 129.6] 129.0] 129.6] 130.8] 134.2) 133.3} 135.5] 137.4| 142.0 142.0} 140.9] 138.5 


Materials for nondurable manufacturing..| 129.2 137.2} 133.4] 138.1 140.1 137.6| 137.0] 137.4| 136.3] 137.5) 136.4] 137.1 137.4 | 138.1 142.0 
Materials for durable manufacturing 124.7 127.9 | 126.1 126.8 | 126.9] 126.7] 128.8] 126.8] 127.1 127.5| 128.6} 129.5) 130.5] 131.1 132.3 
Components for manufacturing.............++4 126.1 125.9| 125.8| 125.8) 126.0) 126.0} 126.1 126.0) 125.8] 1258] 125.8} 125.8] 125.7) 125.7) 125.9 


Materials and components 

fOF COMStFUCTION.........2-eceeeeeneees -4 1 51.3 153.6 | 151.4} 152.1 152.3} 152.9] 1529] 153.0| 153.6| 153.7] 155.0| 155.2/ 155.6] 155.6) 155.9 
Processed fuels and lubricants.. = 96.3 1126] 1069) 113.6) 124.8} 110.8) 108.0) 112.1 113.7 | 1145) 443:7) 411-9) 109.7 }) 447 ates 
Gontainersst coc. cscessccssvs Path ead 153.7) 153.4) 153.7] 153.8] 154.0} 153.9] 154.1 153.8 | 1536] 153.5] 1532] 1535] 1534) 153.8 


SUIS S see cians ssenencaevsusacesadespanceuces is enccssbanay 138.9 141.5 140.1 140.7 141.2 141.3 141.5 141.5 141.5 141.2 141.7 141.8 142.6 142.7 143.3 
Crude materials for further 

PTOCOSSING  ccsecsscdertanccrerccvearsnysnnsousncware 108.1 135.3| 127.3| 134.0] 152.2] 128.0] 130.9] 136.5] 132.6] 131.3] 134.7] 138.3] 137.4] 139.9| 144.7 

Foodstuffs and feedstuffs. = 99.5 113.5 105.6 106.3 105.7 107.0 111.0 110.4 107.6 111.5 119.0 127.9 126.1 124.6 116.8 

Crude nonfood materials..........::cccceeeeee4 111.4 148.2 140.4 151.7 184.4 140.6 142.4 152.8 148.2 142.7 142.8 141.9 141.9 147.4 162.1 
Special groupings: 

Finished goods, excluding foods..............-. 138.3 142.4 140.3 142.1 144.3 141.5 141.1 142.2 142.2 142.7 142.7 | 143.8 142.8 142.8 144.5 

Finished energy QOOdsS............s:eesseseceeeeees 88.8 102.0 95.3 | 101.7| 107.4} 100.0 98.9} 103.1 103.4| 104.7} 1052) 1032) 100.3; 101.1 106.2 


Finished goods less energy 
Finished consumer goods less energy. 


147.3 149.0| 147.9] 147.9] 148.6] 148.2] 148.3] 1483] 148.2| 148.7] 149.0} 151.4] 151.0] 150.8] 150.5 
150.8 153-00}, T5165" 1571-655 152.35) 15201 152.3} 152.4] 1523] 1528] 1533) 155.9] 1555] 155.3] 154.7 


Finished goods less food and energy........ 150.2 150.5 150.3 151.0 151.0 150.0 150.0 149.8 149.8 149.9 149.7 152.0 151.7 151.4 1517 
Finished consumer goods less food 

ANIC GNIGKOV casmaseens svneans sare rst receeesceatexanecees 157.6 157.8 OTL 157.6 158.4 157.4 157.4 157.1 157.1 1572 157.0 159.2 159.0 158.8 159.1 
Consumer nondurable goods less food 

EAN ION GY shsrsnssuncovacereceetcrcccenusieccardctas Weed: 177.8 177.4 I7Z3 177.7 177.5 177.6 177.7 177.8 178.0 177.8 178.0 178.1 178.2 178.6 

Intermediate materials less foods 

pCa ft 21=(0 oYare oor orcto = 128.5 1342) 131.75) 194.2) 137.0!) 1838:7] 183A 134.0| 1342) 1346] 1345) 1344] 1341 134.7 | 136.4 
Intermediate foods and feeds 115.5 125.8 120.4 121.2 121.0 121.2 122.8 125.1 124.4 125.0 128.4 131.7 134.8 133.9 132.4 
Intermediate energy goods....... 95.9 111.9 105.8 WAR2 124.2 110.1 107.1 111.3 113.0 114.3 112.8 W141 109.0 110.9 1185 
Intermediate goods less energy..........+-+-+++ 134.5 137.7 | 136.1 137.1 137.6 | 137.3| 137.5) 137.6| 137.4] 137.5] 138.0] 138.5] 1389] 139.0; 139.7 
Intermediate materials less foods 

EIN QMOS GV <asnnss ses cuasastdcsdoverusuvnreptansreneniex 135.8 138.5 137.1 138.1 138.7 138.4 138.5 138.4 138.3 138.4 138.7 139.0 139.2 139.5 140.3 
Crude energy mater ials.........-.-.:s-ececceseeeey 102.0 147.4) 140.1 153.9} 200.2] 1388.8] 141.4] 156.2) 148.7] 139.7) 1382] 135.7) 133.6] 139.3) 156.7 


Crude materials less energy.. 108.7 123.3) 115.1 116.9) 1165) 1170) 1200) 1194) 118.0] 121.7) 1282) 185.5] 135.5] 135.6) 1325 
Crude nontood materials less energy........ 135.7 152.2 143.0 148.3} 148.1 146.7 | 146.5] 146.3] 148.8} 151.8] 1555} 158.8] 163.7 169.0 Wis 
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36. Producer Price Indexes for the net output of major industry groups 


[December 2003 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Naice eae 2003 2004 
Dec.? Jan.? 
— | Total mining industries (December 1984=100)..............scsssssssesesseseseereee 127.2 141.6 
211 Oil and gas extraction(December 1985=100) ...........c:ssscsssceseseceseseeeseaes 152.6 177.0 
212 Mining, except oil and gas : 100.0 101.4 
213 Mining support activities.................... aera 100.0 102.0 
~ | Total manufacturing industries (December 1984=100)........vvsssssseeeeee4 137.7 138.9 
311 Food manufacturing (December 1984=100)..............c2..sececeseeeeeeeees 140.9 139.5 
312 Beverage and tobacco Manufacturing..........:sccseseeseesseseeecssessesceeeeeneees | 100.0 100.7 
313 Textile: MINS: .<cccrerssvcssssccescsscssssssecartsaces 4 100.0 100.5 
315 Apparelimanutacturing: --2-20-c.:s.<s«>sscsesacessctonssecessrussveseusviceres ree 100.0 100.0 
316 Leather and allied product manufacturing (December 1984=100) “4 143.6 144.0 
321 Wood products manutacturinGccscssscssceusrncncacsassnesessvanteseacuenneenece 100.0 99.2 
322 Paper: ManifacturinG<.ccvscssssycervascveveseu-sensesacvessoceunctewsartreccdscunesntecinsteesrs 100.0 99.7 
323 Printing and related support activities. 100.0 100.4 
324 Petroleum and coal products manufacturing (December 1984=100).... 117.4 131.3 
325 Chemical manufacturing (December 1984=100)..............cccceeeeeeeeeeee 165.4 167.1 
326 Plastics and rubber products manufacturing (December 1984=100).... 128.8 128.8 
331 Primary metal manufacturing (December 1984=100)............::0ccseeeees 121.1 123.6 
332 Fabricated metal product manufacturing (December 1984=100)......... 133.5 134.4 
333 Machineryimanufacturing:..0-cc-cc-c-vassvesarxcsvascececessscaercecesvesespesceesct 100.0 100.4 
334 Computer and electronic products manufacturing A 100.0 99.9 
335 Electrical equipment, appliance, and components manufacturing........ 100.0 100.3 
336 Transportation equipment manufacturing...............cccceeceeceeeeeeeeeeeens 100.0 100.3 
337 Furniture and related product manufacturing(December 1984=100).... 147.8 147.3 
339 Miscellaneous Manufacturing: -..0ccscctscspaccucssenreeccorevencoesvcvosnebesesivcss 100.0 100.4 
Retail trade 
441 Motorivehicie Gnd Parts: GGalersirats cave csccveckvanenssvscacs<nuecs¥etacceeues 100.0 100.2 
442 Furniture and home furnishings stores.. ova 100.0 99.9 
443 Electronics and appliance stores......... ey 100.0 105.1 
446 Health and personal care stores.... : 100.0 101.2 
447 Gasoline stations (JUNC 2001=100).............ccsccccsscessccssccscsescssnssond 47.4 43.6 
454 [ Nonstoreiretallers:sscesce-+-csen-eccsstees ae heserecer ice. nce-tomeraenicectsersctecesy 100.0 101.3 
Transportation and warehousing 
481 Air transportation (December 1992=100).............sccceeeeeeeeeneeneeneenees 164.0 163.0 
483 Water TANSDOTAWUON oc te one ccc con venns eecdcosenaxenessusiuscnaruevevesets 100.0 99.7 
491 Postal service (June 1989=100) 155.0 155.0 
Utilities 
221 WENT Sci ceuscactecssenceuse evgumeneneceuncevnues esuaczaweh eo use eenee eeteae eee ot 100.1 101.3 
Health care and social assistance 
6211 Office of physicians (December 1996=100)............:.cccseeeeeeeeeeeeeeens 112.8 113.6 
6215 Medical and diagnostic laboratories...............csccseeseeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 100.0 100.3 
6216 Home health care services (December 1996=100)............:scceeeneeeees 118.0 119.4 
622 Hospitals (December 1992=100) 137.3 139.9 
6231 Nursing care facilities..............csseeeeee Aa 100.0 101.0 
62321 Residential mental retardation facilities 100.0 99.8 
Other services industries 
511 Publishing industries, except Internet .............:ccceseceeecceeceeeeeeereees 4 100.0 100.7 
515 Broadcasting, except Internet. = 100.0 98.8 
517 Telecommunications.............s0eeee ae 100.0 100.5 
5182 Data processing and related ServiCeS............ccccseeecseeeseeseeeeeeeeeeneees 100.0 99.8 
523 | Security, commodity contracts, and like ACtivity.........:cccccsccseeseeseeeees 100.0 101.8 
524 Insurance carriers and related activities ad 100.0 100.6 
53112 Lessors or nonresidental buildings (except miniwarehouse)............... 100.0 100.9 
5312 Offices of real estate agents and brokers 100.0 100.0 
5313] Real estate support activities.................ccccssssecerenscececesecceereceeennees 100.0 100.3 
5321 Automotive equipment rental and leasing (June 2001=100).............. 109.4 107.7 
5411 Legal services (December 1996=100) i 126.7 127.2 
541211 Offices of certified public accountants 100.0 101.5 
5413 Architectural, engineering, and related services 
NDecember199G= 300) i cccacrcnsescront exeouessnsnneccensnacccan veoh adesanneen 125.4 126.2 
54181| Advertising AGencies..............ssccccssssensesseeceeceeeenaneees : 100.0 100.0 
5613 Employment services (December 1996=100). ra 111.9 111.8 
56151 TIFAVONM AGEN CS cece cy pcccoustaeassahaaceoetucusuesnuparnsttnasvartesssvanssesucr sees 100.0 99.9 
56172] Janitorial services.............. cee inad TAA NS AGN Sater Dele AE | 100.0 100.1 
5621 Waste collection 100.0 100.0 
Accommodation (December 1996=100 


NOTE: Data reflect the conversion to the 2002 version of the North American Industry Classification System 
(NAICS), replacing the Standard Industrial Classification (SIC) system. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Price Data 


37. Annual data: Producer Price Indexes, by stage of processing 


[1982 = 100] eS 


Index 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 2001 2002 2003 


Finished goods = 
124.7 125.5 127.9 131.3 131.8 130.7 133.0 138.0 140.7 138.9 143.3 
125.7 126.8 129.0 133.6 134.5 134.3 135.1 137.2 141.3 140.1 146.0 

78.0 77.0 78.1 83.2 83.4 7A 78.8 94.1 96.8 88.8 102.0 
135.8 137.1 140.0 142.0 142.4 143.7 146.1 148.0 150.0 150.2 150.5 


Intermediate materials, supplies, and 
components 

116.2 118.5 124.9 125.7 125.6 123.0 123.2 129.2 129.7 127.8 133.7 

115.6 118.5 119.5 125.3 123.2 123.2 120.8 119.2 124.3 123.3 134.4 


84.6 83.0 84.1 89.8 89.0 80.8 84.3 101.7 104.1 95.9 111.9 

Othelarercecscssteecterecenese cs sevicese sacaneasescunresecscsne¥ossrmec- 123.8 127.1 135.2 134.0 134.2 133.5 133.1 136.6 136.4 135.8 138.5 
Crude materials for further processing 

102.4 101.8 102.7 113.8 111.1 96.8 98.2 120.6 121.3 108.1 135.3 

108.4 106.5 105.8 121.5 112.2 103.9 98.7 100.2 106.2 99.5 113.5 

76.7 eat 69.4 85.0 87.3 68.6 78.5 122.1 122.8 102.0 147.4 

94.1 97.0 105.8 105.7 103.5 84.5 91.1 118.0 101.8 101.0 116.8 


38. U.S. export price indexes by Standard International Trade Classification 


(2000 = 100) 
SITC 2003 2004 
Industry 
Rev. 3 Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. a Nov. | Dec. | Jan. 
1 a's =F a tied ae - 

0| Food and live animals................scesccccscssssessneseesereeees 105.6 | 106.1} 105.9} 105.5} 108.0} 107.5] 107.1 107.6} 112.1 112.2) 1152] 116.5] 115.6 
01] Meat and meat preparations 6 90.4 95.4 96.4 97.9} 101.5] 102.9] 1046] 1089} 117.2} 123.5] 125.6] 121.7} 115.4 
04 Cereals and cereal preparations.........2..s:seceeeeee vost! WSO, 123.2 122.2 120.0 124.2 118.5 115.4 115.7 124.2 119.4 125.6 131.1 131.9 
05} Vegetables, fruit, and nuts, prepared fresh or dry. 100.6 97.4 95.1 96.0 96.9 99.6 | 101.2 99.7} 101.4 103.2 102.8 103.2} 102.6 
2| Crude materials, inedible, except fUelS...........seeeresees 99.8) 101.0) 102.3] 103.6] 1045) 1039] 103.9] 102.3) 1062] 111.2| 116.3] 1168] 119.3 
22| Oilseeds and oleaginous fruits... | 119.4] 116.6} 1166] 1189) 127.4) 122.7) 124.8 109.2 121.1 136.7 | 150.9 152.5 |} 157.2 
24| Cork and WOOd.........e-s000 | 90.9 91.1 91.2 91.3 91.0 90.4 90.6 90.9 91.6 92.0 92.4 93.5 94.0 
25| Pulp and waste paper..... 82.6 86.4 88.9 90.4 89.9 90.1 85.5 85.3 88.8 90.8 91.9 91.5 91.3 

26| Textile fibers and their Waste.............sesscecsesseseeeeeeeeees 100.2} 101.6) 105.0) 106.0) 1042) 103.2; 106.2| 107.0) 109.6] 1214] 1285) 121.2) 1241 
28 Metalliferous ores and Metal SCIAP.........::ceeceeceeccereeeseees 99.6 104.6 105.8 107.8 105.8 109.0 112.3 117.8 119.9 121.1 129.6 136.5 149.5 
Mineral fuels, lubricants, and related products.............| 112.0 124.1 130.1 107.5 102.5 107.6 109.8 114.9 108.7 108.2 106.3 110.7 119.0 


3 
32 Coal, coke, and briquettes “4 113.7 113.9 | 111.9 112.2 112.1 111.2 111.2 111.6 111.6 111.6 112.9 - 
33) Petroleum, petroleum products, and related materials...} 108.1 122.9} 130.2} 102.8 96.4 | 102.7} 105.9} 113.0} 1042} 104.1 101.2} 106.2|) 116.1 


5} Chemicals and related products, 1.6.5, ....s.sseeseeseeserees | 97.9 99.2 100.6 101.4 100.9 100.8 99.6 100.0 100.3 100.7 100.9 101.3 103.3 
54| Medicinal and pharmaceutical products 4 104.1 104.1 103.9} 103.9! 1048} 105.8} 105.5} 105.4] 105.9 106.5} 106.0} 100.5 
55} — Essential oils; polishing and cleaning preparations......... 95.4 96.0 96.2 95.3 95.2 97.3 97.5 97.6 98.2 98.9 99.2 99.8) 100.5 
BL) PPUBSHCS 111, OCI ANY, LOFTS sap cxscesccsccsnonrucnnopsnnssyauvensynvsasvarses 95.1 97.1 99.5} 100.5 97.6 96.6 95.1 94.8 95.4 95.5 95.9 96.6 98.8 
58] Plastics in nonprimary forms. 97.1 97.5 97.2 98.4 98.5 98.8 98.4 98.4 98.2 98.3 97.1 97.1 96.7 
59] Chemical materials and products, 1.0.5. ......cseseereeees 100.6 | 100.6) 100.7) 101.5} 100.9] 101.6} 102.0] 101.9} 101.9] 1024] 1026] 102.7] 106.4 

6| Manufactured goods classified chiefly by materials... 99.0 99.4 99.4 99.8 99.7 | 100.0 99.9} 100.0| 100.2} 100.3} 100.7}. 100.7] 101.2 
G2]! -RUBDOr ManUfACtULegy 11.058). siesesvsvereciercccvastsnsnssascrencessed 107.1 108.8 | 108.4] 108.6] 1085] 110.1 110.1 109.5; 109.2} 109.2) 109.5} 110.0} 109.7 
64| Paper. paperboard. and articles of paper. pulp. 

ANGIBADSTDOAIG!<.ccuraracarrdenieseraceeavvacerestevnntsanvvnaniced 97.2 96.7 96.9 97.3 98.3 98.5 98.3 98.3 97.4 97.9 97.6 97.3 
66} Nonmetallic mineral manufactures, n.e.s. . 100.4 | 100.2} 100.3| 100.3; 100.4} 100.4} 100.2 99.5 99.5 99.7 99.7 99.9 
OB” NONSITOUS TGTA Bisset cccscarenvevecurenereccssiceacancraneaenevonn 83.3 84.3 82.0 79.4 80.3 79.8 80.9 81.6 81.9 83.4 84.5 85.7 


7| Machinery and transport equipment... 
71 Power generating machinery and equipment.. 


98.6 98.5 98.5 98.5 97.8 98.0 97.9 97.9 97.7 97.7 97.7 97.5 
106.5) 106.8} 106.9; 107.1 107.1 107.2) 107.4} 107.4] 107.5] 107.9] 1085] 108.7] 109.2 


72| Machinery specialized for particular industries...............4 102.2} 102.2) 102.2; 1025] 1024) 1026) 103.2] 1032)| 103.1 103.1 103.2 | 103.3] 103.8 
74| General industrial machines and parts, n.@.s., 

GNA MACHING DANG dass teri dura sratcnicmvaangenenini 102.0) 102.3} 102.1 102.2 | 102.2| 102.4] 102.5] 1025] 102.6] 102.6] 102.8} 102.8} 103.5 
75| Computer equipment and office MAChiNeS...........0000 88.8 89.1 88.6 88.8 88.9 88.1 88.2 88.0 87.8 87.9 88.0 88.2 85.8 
76| = Telecommunications and sound recording and 

reproducing apparatus and equipMent........ccceeeereel 95.4 95.4 95.0 94.2 94.1 93.8 93.4 93.4 93.3 92.8 92.3 92.1 92.5 
77| ~— Electrical machinery and equipment... ‘a 92.1 92.2 92.1 92.0 89.7 89.8 89.8 89.4 88.6 88.3 88.0 87.7 
TB), “ROGGINGIIGIES ccctusssendrecuevorsaitennviverssivestexteanaanes staan caaresee 101.1 100.9 | 101.1 101.0} 101.1 101.3} 101.3) 101.4) 101.5} 101.6] 101.5] 101.5 
87) Professional, scientific, and controlling 


Instruments ANd APPArAtuS...........eeeeceeeeerecesceeeereee 
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39. U.S. import price indexes by Standard International Trade Classification 


(2000 = 100] 
aS Industry 2003 2004 
: Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. 
i cam = | aa i =| FI 
O} Foodiand live animals: .cc-cccssussesececcveacacsesusceccctonscccses 100.4} 100.0) 101.2] 101.6 99.8 99.4 | 100.2 99.5} 100.0] 100.3} 100.0 101.0 101.6 


01 Meat and meat preparations. 


101.7} 107.4} 108.5] 1088] 110.3] 102.9] 1066] 1082] 1128] 1152] 117.2 120.4 1174 
03 Fish and crustaceans, mollusks, and other 


aquatic Invertebratessscseisnes-s ced eeeceesersccevsersncveeons 81.1 82.0 81.4 84.3 83.4 81.3 83.5 82.3 82.2 79.8 79.2 79.0 77.1 

05 Vegetables, fruit, and nuts, prepared fresh or dry...........| 111.5 104.7 110.7 108.5 103.9 108.9 106.9 105.5 105.0 106.4 108.9 109.4 111.9 
07 Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices, and manufactures 

RHOrOOfisavessceme rasa der cpecseeesesveieevausesynssives vaeteraseton 106.7} 100.2) 100.5 99.1 94.8 95.3 96.6 98.6 95.5 93.1 96.0 99.4 

1} Beverages and tobacco.................cssssssscessececssesssereed 103.3 | 104.0} 104.5] 104.6] 103.9] 104.1 104.0} 1040] 1043) 1044 1044 104.5 

11 BOVGraGCS iy ccreccc.seceescsressscroreccscresssccasteeeesester cere 102.7 | 103.0] 103.6] 103.8} 103.7] 104.0] 103.9} 103.9] 104.2] 1042 1042 104.6 

2) Crude materials, inedible, except fuels.............ssceres0e4 95.2 97.4 98.5 98.4 98.8 99.5} 100.7} 100.5} 106.1 104.2} 1049 107.2 107.8 

Pi COKIN WOO Ee sa.cheer te trcecescvetee stone saseanteoer anos 94.7 96.8 95.0 93.4 94.0 94.4 |} 100.1 99.3] 113.0} 106.2} 1032 1079 108.6 


25| Pulp and waste paper................ 77.9 80.3 86.5 92.6 95.3 95.3 93.6 91.9 90.4 90.8 91.9 92.8 93.3 
28 Metalliferous ores and metal scrap... = 95.5 99.1 99.9 99.5 99.3 99.7 100.3 102.9 103.7 104.3 108.7 110.4 115.3 
29| Crude animal and vegetable materials, n.e.s. ...............| 103.6 102.3} 102.6} 102.3] 103.5] 104.9 99.4 96.8 95.7 95.1 94.8 99.6 97.0 


3| Mineral fuels, lubricants, and related products.... 109.6 | 121.2) 126.0] 101.6 96.0; 101.7} 106.0} 106.5} 101.5} 101.3} 1035 1066 114.5 
33 Petroleum, petroleum products, and related materials...) 108.1 119.8 118.1 98.6 92.6 97.6 103.4 105.6 99.4 100.1 102.5 105.2 i WLS 
34 Gas, natural and Manufactured..........eeeceeseseeecseeeeeeeeeeee ; 117.8 129.3 185.9 120.5 119.0 130.1 121.5 108.8 114.4 106.2 106.6 113.2 136.7 


5| Chemicals and related products, 1.6.8. ....cssssseeseeeeeees 99.1 99.8 | 101.1 100.4 99.0} 100.1 100.0 99.2 99.2} 100.2} 100.9 101.3 102.9 
52 Inorganic Chemicals.............ssssseseee 104.2 106.5} 110.8} 107.5} 105.8} 106.4 105.4} 106.0} 105.4 111.9} 1148 121.1 114.8 
53} Dying, tanning, and coloring materials 96.5 97.5 97.6 97.8 98.0 98.0 98.0 98.3 97.7 98.1 99.0 99.6 100.0 
54} Medicinal and pharmaceutical products..........s:seceeeese 101.8} 101.5) 401-3 | 901.5) 101.2) 102.5) 103.1 102.5} 101.9] 1023) 103.5 103.5 106.7 
55 Essential oils; polishing and cleaning preparations 97.2 97.9 98.4 99.2 98.9 99.4 99.0 91.8 91.6 91.2 91.6 91.5 92.6 
57| Plastics in primary forms............ 97.3 97.9 99.3 99.5] 101.7] 106.1 104.3 | 103.1 102.7 | 105.6] 105.7 105.7 105.0 
58} Plastics in nonprimary forms...... 100.2 | 100.1 100.4} 100.6} 100.8} 100.8} 101.3} 101.4} 101.4} 101.7} 101.7 101.8 102.0 


59] Chemical materials and products, 1.6.5. ......ssseeceseseeees 92.1 93.1 97.6 96.7 93.2 92.3 93.3 91.9 91.8 92.3 93.2 93.5 93.7 
6| Manufactured goods classified chiefly by materials..... 93.2 94.2 94.1 94.1 93.7 94.4 94.9 95.4 95.7 96.5 97.3 97.7 98.7 
62 ee RUDDON MANULACKULOS) Ni0:Gij.<texerscveccsvavecrevecevsececraseceransl) xOQOsit 99.1 99.0 99.2 99.1 99.2 98.6 98.5 98.5 98.5 98.6 98.8 99.1 

64] Paper, paperboard, and articles of paper, pulp, 
and paperboard..............:.65 92.6 92.6 93.0 93.6 93.2 93.5 93.2 94.9 94.5 94.7 94.1 93.6 94.2 


66 Nonmetallic mineral manufactures, n.e.s. 
68 Nonferrous metals... ee 
69| | Manufactures of metals, 0.6.5. .......ccsceseseeeseeeeeeeeeees 


97.6 97.7 97.6 97.6 97.5 97.9 97.9 97.8 97.8 97.9 98.0 98.0 98.1 
76.1 79.2 80.0 78.5 75.8 78.1 78.0 79.1 80.7 82.0 85.1 87.7 92.0 
97.5 98.0 97.9 97.5 97.6 98.3 98.2 98.4 98.5 98.7 99.1 99.5 99.9 


7| Machinery and transport equipment... 96.0 95.9 95.8 95.8 95.7 95.8 95.7 95.6 95.5 95.3 95.4 95.3 95.3 
72| Machinery specialized for particular industries............... 99.4} 100.3} 100.7 100.6} 100.6} 101.4) 102.6) 102.5) 102.2 102.4} 1038.2 103.3 104.5 
74 General industrial machines and parts, n.e.s., 

ANG MACHINE PAMtS:2, ccecsciecs-ccscscesvsestseceasasse 98.6 99.4 99.8; 100.0] 100.0) 100.8] 1008] 100.4] 1002; 100.4) 100.9 101.1 101.7 


75| Computer equipment and office machines 
76| Telecommunications and sound recording and 
reproducing apparatus and equipment.............ceeeeeee 91.7 90.4 90.0 89.5 89.4 89.3 88.7 88.8 88.6 87.7 87.7 87.7 87.4 
77| Electrical machinery and equipment... 95.4 95.7 95.3 95.5 95.2 95.4 96.1 96.0 96.0 95.9 95.9 95.1 94.9 
78 Road vehicles 100.4 100.6 100.6 100.6 100.7 100.7 100.7 100.7 100.6 101.3 101.4 101.4 101.6 


83.9 83.3 82.7 82.8 82.1 81.8 80.6 80.6 80.5 78.6 78.5 78.2 77.9 


B5 ii) SFOOWECSI. cacccnacsecsscseness 99.5 99.6 99.8 99.6 99.7} 100.0 99.9 99.8 99.9} 100.0}; 100.1 100.2 100.7 
88 Photographic apparatus, equipment, and supplies, 
NGIOPRIGANGOOGS 1.0 :S.Ne.c nck ee tecctcceccctcctecectecsccctecseed 98.8 99.2 99.4 99.6 99.3 | 100.0 | 100.1 99.6 99.2 99.3 99.8 99.9 100.0 
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40. U.S. export price indexes by end-use category 


[2000 = 100} 
2003 | 2004 
Catego = = 
pg Jan. | Feb. | Mar. Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. 
Si + i 

ALEICOMMODITIES ixcccscessstecuccesssuestecnasessusnsunsrvesnessrs 98.9 99.5 99:7 99.6 99.7 99.5 99.4 99.4 99.8} 100.0) 100.5} 100.7} 101.2 
Foods, feeds, and DeVerages.............scsseecceeeeeeeeees 108.7| 108.3] 108.2! 1085] 111.8] 111.3] 110.8] 1094] 115.3} 117.2) 121.4] 122.6] 121.5 
Agricultural foods, feeds, and beverages..............., 109.4 | 108.8} 108.1 108.6 | 112.1 111.2} 111.0} 109.5] 1163] 118.4] 1228) 1240] 122.9 
Nonagricultural (fish, beverages) food products..... 102.8) 1046) 110.0} 1080] 110.2} 113.1 109.3} 109.5| 106.5] 105.6] 107.5] 108.7} 1086 
Industrial supplies and materials..............:s:0cccceeee4 97.3 99.2 | 100.6} 100.1 99.4] 100.1 99.6} 100.0} 100.2} 101.0} 101.7}; 102.5] 105.0 
Agricultural industrial supplies and materials..........| 103.3] 103.8] 104.8] 104.6} 103.5] 104.4| 104.7} 105.5 107.3] A133) SISiSty iret 118.7 
Fuels and lubricants... avceseres vxvessneccese|! | 90.2 | t03:8ili5 10810 96.3 94.5 97.0}, 97.0} 100.4 97.6 97.5 96.4 99.0} 105.3 

Nonagricultural supplies ‘and materials, 
excluding fuel and building materials.................. 97.3 98.8 99.9} 100.7} 100.2; 100.7} 100.0} 100.1 100.5 | 101.1 101.7} 102.4] 104.8 
Selected building materials...........:cscsseeeseseeeeed 96.1 96.5 96.4 96.6 96.5 96.3 97.5 98.0 98.4 98.8 99.1 99.4 98.3 
Capital/qO0ds 2 enrceecatrert-xecnaninerenceeneeaanesrns 98.4 98.3 98.3 98.3 97.6 97.7 97.7 97.5 97.3 97.3 97.4 97.1 
Electric and electrical generating equipment. 0 : 101.5} 101.6] 101.5} 101.5] 101.6] 101.8| 101.6] 101.7] 101.7] 101.7} 101.6} 102.1 
Nonelectrical Machinery........:cscssssecesecesesneeserereeeees 95. 95.7 95.6 95.6 95.5 94.5 94.6 94.5 94.3 93.9 93.9 93.9 93.4 
Automotive vehicles, parts, and engines................. : 101.6] 101.5) 101.6] 101.5] 101.6] 101.8] 101.8] 101.8} 101.9] 101.9} 101.8) 101.8 
Consumer goods, excluding automotive..............+-+4 99.1 99.4 99.4 99.3 99.4 99.6 99.6 99.4 99.4 99.8 | 100.0 100.0 100.1 
Nondurables, manufactured.........cscccccsesseeeeeee| 98.2 98.9 98.7 98.5 98.5 98.8 98.8 98.7 98.5 99.0 99.4 99.3 99.9 
Durables, manufactured.............:ccccseeseeserereeseee 99.5 99.6 99.7 99.8 99.9 | 100.1 100.2 99.9) 100.1 100.3 | 100.3 100.3 99.9 
Agricultural COmMMOGItIeS............2.ceseseeeeereeeeeeeeeeeee 108.3 | 107.9] 107.5} 107.9] 110.6] 110.0} 109.9} 1088) 114.7) 1175| 1222) 1228] 122.2 


Nonagricultural commodities 98.2 98.8 99.1 99.0 98.8 98.7 98.6 98.7 98.6 98.7 98.8 99.0 99.6 


41. U.S. import price indexes by end-use category 


(2000 = 100) 
2003 2004 
Category T i: a= 
Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. 
ip a ‘i ‘hal 

ALE COMMODINI Eine cesccccacuesscsctvcccraaatsssseeccpatvcnsceten 96.9 98.5 99.1 96.0 95.3 96.2 96.7 96.7 96.2 96.3 96.8 97.3 98.6 
Foods, feeds, And DEVErageS.........eeceeeesseeeseneeneaned 101.3}. 101.2°| 102.6) 102.5\| 107:3) 100.7) 107.5) WOIS) 100-6) 01-9) 1024) 163 103.5 
Agricultural foods, feeds, and beverages..............., 107.9 | 107.8} 109.6 108.9 107.5 107.1 107.7 | 107.6 108.3 109.0 109.7 110.9 112.1 
Nonagricultural (fish, beverages) food products ieee 86.8 87.4 86.9 88.4 87.7 86.6 88.0 87.4 87.6 86.3 85.9 58.7 84.2 
Industrial supplies and materials...........2..:seseeeceeee4 101.3} 107.4} 109.7 97.6 95.3 98.2 | 100.2} 100.5 98.9 99.5} 100.8} 102.8] 107.3 
Fuels and lubricants... (Cte pretessvecdeamte Oa 120.9 | 125.2 99.3 94.9} 100.3} 103.9| 104.2 99.4 | 100.1 1022) 1055) 113.7 
Petroleum and petroleum products:. 107.7 119.9 118.6 96.3 91.5 96.4 101.4 103.2 97.2 98.8 101.2 104.2 110.7 
Paper and paper base StOCKS........sccssesssseseessreeseee 88.6 89.2 91.0 93.5 94.1 94.1 93.6 94.7 94.0 94.0 93.9 93.9 94.3 

Materials associated with nondurable 
Supplies ANd MateErials........scereceereeeeeee| 101.5] 102.4] 104.2] 103.5] 102.5] 103.0] 1029] 1023] 1025] 1034] 1044] 104.7] 105.4 
Selected building MaterialS...........:essesesseeeereeeed 95.6 96.9 96.3 95.4 96.2 96.7 101.8 102.7 110.3 109.5 108.2 108.0 106.5 
Unfinished metals associated with durable goods.. 90.5 93.3 92.8 91.7 89.9 92.2 92.2 92.9 93.4 94.4 96.4 98.9} 103.9 
Nonmetals associated with durable goods.............4 96.9 97.4 97.9 97.1 97.3 98.2 97.9 97.3 97.5 97.7 98.1 98.3 98.5 
Capital GOOdS ies recdestourstvennctienas satiniitenssseieedverencedt 93.9 93.8 93.7 93.8 93.6 93.8 93.8 93.6 93.5 93.0 93.3 93.0 93.1 
Electric and electrical generating equipment..........| 95.3 95.5 95.5 95.6 96.1 96.6 96.8 96.6 95.8 96.2 96.3 96.3 96.4 
NONGISSHICAD IMACHINGNY <2. scccceccsccsarvencuarscsseceproveres 92.7 92.6 92.5 92.5 92.2 92.3 92.3 92.1 92.1 91.4 91.6 91.3 91.4 
Automotive vehicles, parts, and engines.............666 100.3 100.5 100.5 100.5 100.6 100.6 100.6 100.6 100.5 101.2 101.2 101.2 101.4 
Consumer goods, excluding automotive. .............ceud 98.0 97.9 97.9 97.9 97.9 98.1 98.1 97.9 97.9 97.9 98.0 98.1 98.4 
Nondurables, manufactured 99.7 99.5 99.7 99.9 99.8 99.8 99.9 99.8 99.7 99.8} 100.0} 100.1 100.8 


42. U.S. international price Indexes for selected categories of services 
[2000 = 100] 


erent 


2001 
Category 2002 2003 

Dec. Mar. Sept. Dec. Mar. June Sept Dec. 
AIP frOIQHt (INDOUTIG) ccs ces awaevexseanvscartskantninitennesieniatte 95.2 93.9 100.3 105.9 108.8 109.4 112.5 112.9 
Ait, tralght (QUIQOUNG) ciicavsscsdexcccorsosneosuveviveretavesveses 97.9 95.9 97.3 95.4 97.2 95.4 95.5 94.7 
Air passenger fares (U.S. carriers) ............ccceceeeeeeeeee 103.5 103.3 114.3 107.9 112.0 119.3 119.7 118.2 
Air passenger fares (foreign Carriers).......cccsereeesenes 111.7 123.2 124.9 116.4 
Ocean liner freight (iNDOUN)...............:.cseeeeceessesesee es 
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43. Indexes of productivity, hourly compensation, and unit costs, quarterly data seasonally adjusted 


[1992 = 100] 
Item 2000 2001 2002 2003 
Ast aes 
IV | Il il IV I ll il IV | i} Ml IV 
T i; =i Sarah ee 
Business 
Output per hour of all persons... 116.8 | 117.8) 1182) 120.3) 122.7 | 123.2) 124.7) 125.1 126.1 128.2 | 130.9] 131.5 
Compensation per hour........... 138.1 139.2 | 140.2] 141.4] 141.7] 1426] 147.9] 1482] 1450] 146.9] 147.9) 148.2 
Real compensation per Nour.................ccseccesseeeeeeeee 112.5 112.4 | 112.9 114.1 114.0 113.7 | 113.5] 113.3 113.4 | 114.7 114.8 | 114.8 
Wnitilabori Costs 2 carers cessraeacticnetecces seers sep dctacse a rxsctonee 118.2} 118.2) 118.6) 117.6) 115.5) 115.7) 1147) 114.7) 115.1 114.6 | 112.9) 112.7 
Unit nonlabor payments.. as 107.1 109.6 | 109.4} 112.0] 115.0} 115.8] 117.9} 119.4] 120.0] 121.6] 125.3} 126.6 
ImMplicitiprice deflatons.<svas--.--cccreeess-pcenrenceunstcacatenvs 114.1 115.0 115.2 115.5 115.3 115.7 115.9 116.5 116.9 lit72 117.6 117.9 
Nonfarm business 
Output per hour of all PErSONS............:cceseeseseeseeeseeeeeeee 116.4] 1163] 117.3) 117.8) 119.7) 122.5} 122.8} 124.1 124.6 | 125.6] 127.5] 130.4) 131.3 
Compensation per hour........... 135.6 137.4 138.3 139.3 | 140.6 141.0 141.9 142.3) 142.8] 144.1 145.8 | 147.0 147.5 
Real compensation per NOur..............sssescssecsrsecseeseee 111.4 111.9 111.7 112.3 113.5 113.4 113.1 112.9 112.7) 112.7] 113.8] 114.1 114.2 
Unit labor costs.........:00 ATG:Salee dite 117.9} 118.3} 117.5} 115.1 115.6] 1146] 1146] 1148) 1144] 112.7] 112.4 
Unitnonlabor payMentS sc .<s.screncessscccccentescccersvendeanonse 109.5 | 108.7 | 111.2) 111.0} 113.4] 116.9} 117.6] 119.9] 121.4) 1223) 123.5) 127.2) 128.1 
Implicitiprice deflatona |, ns: 0-- tecteact=s-scqsecarecacsdene-Car 113.9 114.6 | 115.5 115.6 | 116.0 115.8 | 116.3 116.6 | 117.1 tildno ULAR 118.2 
Nonfinancial corporations 

Output per hour of all employees............cccessesseseeeeseees 121.3 | 121.3 121.9] 122.7) 1249] 126.3 128.2 129.7 | 131.0 131.7 134.7 137.5 - 
Compensation per NOUur.............c0sescesseeeeeseseenneeseees 134.1 135.0| 136.3] 137.7] 138.9] 138.0] 139.5] 1405] 141.6] 142.8} 144.7] 146.0 - 
Real compensation per Nour...............ccceseseeeeceeeeeees 110.2 109.9 110.1 111.0 112.1 111.0 111.3 111.5 111.8 111.6 113.0 113.4 - 
Total unit Costs...........:00+ 109.7| 110.5] 111.3) 112.0] 111.3] 111.0] 109.6} 109.2} 109.0} 109.0} 107.6} 106.6 - 

UODIADONI COSTS cccsccscsresvascecamtiveesrcasesserescercaceveencercrasasen 110.6 | 111.3] 111.8) 112.2] 111.2} 109.3} 108.8} 108.3] 108.1 108.4 | 107.4} 106.2 - 

UINITINONIADON COSIS: cvcsseccsccv-sveuecscscreacrcectsnercseusvecsesveov 107.1 108.2) 109.8) 111.3) 111.4) 111.9] 111.5] 111.5] 111.3] 110.7] 108.0} 107.6 - 
Unit profits............-.:c0. 97.6 90.9 91.2 87.2 96.4} 105.3] 112.3) 111.8) 1162) 114.0} 130.7] 143.7 - 
Unit nonlabor PayMents.......0........cs0.ceaseccosrsscensseacennns 104.6 103.6 104.8 |» 104.9 107.4 110.1 a Wes 111.6 112.6 111.6 114.1 117.3 - 
Heplicit price deflatonsccce. 1 c--eee-c cae see pereccescesscnesacvnas 108.6 | 108.7] 109.5| 109.8) 109.9} 109.5] 109.8} 109.4] 109.6] 109.5| 109.6! 109.9 - 

Manufacturing 

Output per hour of alll PErSONS.............:ceccesesseeeeeeeeeeeeees 135.3 | 134.8] 136.2 137.5 | 140.5 143.8 | 146.0 148.1 148.4 | 149.9 150.8 154.4} 156.2 
Compensation per NOUr............2cseeceeeseeeseneeessnseeeees 137.1 138.5 | 137.6] 137.3} 139.6} 140.9} 143.0} 144.2] 145.4) 147.5) 149.3) 151.1 151.6 
Real compensation per hour. A126 n 28h edit 110.9] 1126] 113.3] 114.1 114.4] 1148] 115.3] 1166, 117.3] 117.5 
Unit labor costs 98.4 99.0 97.9 97.1 
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Current Labor Statistics: Productivity Data 


44. Annual indexes of multifactor productivity and related measures, selected years 


[1996 = 100] 
Ts SS a I Pepe oe Po osaca owe 
Item 1980 | 1990 | 1991 1992 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1997 th 1998 | 1999 | 2000 | 2001 
pe we oe == 
Private business 
Productivity: 
Output per hour of all perSOns..............cccceeseeseeeseeeee 75.8 90.2 91.3 94.8 95.4 96.6 97.3 102.2 105.0 107.7 111.0 112.4 
Output per unit of capital services.... -| 103.3 99.7 96.5 98.0 98.7; 100.4 99.8} 100.3 99.3 98.2 96.6 92.8 
Multifactor productivity................ es 88.8 95.5 94.5 96.7 97.1 98.2 98.4} 101.2) 102.5} 103.4; 105.0) 103.9 
QUuIpUterierccconsenecess : soe eineg ns aaate ss 59.4 83.6 82.6 85.7 88.5 92.8 95.8} 105.2} 110.5} 115.7! 120.4; 120.2 
Inputs: 
AON in pUthcececcesascesteccass ses ansccvnseev-teaceerersspiecarseceucaveve 71.9 89.4 88.3 89.3 91.8 95.6 98.0; 103.5) 106.1 109.0 110.1 109.5 
Capital services.. ehcmre Res rier 57.6 83.8 85.7 87.5 89.7 92.5 96.0) 104.9} 111.3} 117.9} 124.5) 129.6 
Combined units of labor and capital input “4 67.0 87.5 87.4 88.7 91.1 94.6 97.3} 104.0] 107.9}. 110.9} 114.7] 115.7 
Capital per hour of all PersONS........cscseceeeceeceeeeeeee 73.4 90.4 94.6 96.8 96.6 96.2 97.5} 101.9] 105.8) 109.7} 114.8! 121.1 
Private nonfarm business 
Productivity: 
Output per hour of all perSONs............ccecceseeseneeeeeeee 77.3 90.3 91.4 94.8 95.3 96.5 97.5 102.0 104.7 107.1 110.3 111.6 
Output per unit of capital services..............::0ccceeeeee 107.6} 100.4 97.0 98.2 99.0} 100.4; 100.0) 100.0 99.0 97.6 95.9 92.0 
Multifactor productivity 5 91.0 95.8 94.8 96.7 97.2 98.2 98.6} 101.0) 102.2} 102.9; 104.4) 103.3 
OUR  eranctcurnecccecconcnrastetscastscp tere carcenscescpececsvaserceveey 59.6 83.5 82.5 85.5 88.4 92.6 95.8; 105.1 110.5} 115.7} 120.2} 120.1 
Inputs: 
LabOr in PUticsescicceccscvscsstsievessasisasvacsvesscacesdesepavavvsoscsxeaxa 70.7 89.2 87.9 89.0 91.8 95.4 97.8} 103.6) 106.4; 109.5} 110.6] 110.1 
Gabital SOIvic®S 3 sicdrcces cysenestenatectass ovaverevadenssezcan 55.4 83.2 85.1 87.0 89.4 92.2 95.8; 105.1 111.7; 118.5) 125.4) 130.5 
Combined units of labor and capital input................4 65.9 87.2 87.0 88.4 91.0 94.5 97.2 104.1 108.1 112.4 115.2 116.3 
Capital per hour of all perSOnS..............:0cceeeeeeeeeeeee eed 71.8 89.9 94.3 96.5 96.3 96.1 97.6 101.9 105.8 109.7 115.0 121.3 
Manufacturing 
Productivity: 
Output per hour of all persONs.............cccseeeeeeeeeeeeeed 62.0 82.2 84.1 88.6 90.2 93.0 96.5 103.8 108.9 114.9 118.3 119.7 
Output per unit of capital services...............:cceeeeeeee 97.2 97.5 93.6 95.9 96.9 99.7) 100.6; 101.4) 101.7; 101.7) 101.0 95.1 
Multifactor productivity. 2<.:sr:<:.cs0ssrensecesscossestaeveres 81.2 93.3 92.4 94.0 95.1 97.3 99.2 103.4 105.7 108.7 110.3 110.3 
OURGUE oe ncrcccsssnersees trees cases ckaabaaasctieeese. eocesere seer 64.3 83.2 81.5 85.5 88.3 92.4 96.9; 105.6) 110.5} 114.7) 117.4) 112.1 
Inputs: 
HOUTS Of all PESONS Ss cecesecsstrsavecevevsescssccsvuisdevessecunasevel 103.7} 101.1 96.9 96.5 97.8 99.9} 100.4) 101.7} 101.5} 100.7 99.2 99.6 
Capital services 66.1 85.3 87.1 89.1 91.1 93.2 96.4; 104.1 108.7; 112.8) 116.2} 117.9 


EMGlQY.cccconccewasn0n- atnavansosess-veccstvsccsssvestesevissssvivsasrered 86.1 93.1 93.2 93.1 96.6 99.9; 102.3 97.5} 100.6) 102.9) 104.3 98.9 


Nononergy materialS.......c.ccccerscorvsrecesssssssessonesesscarsnserel 63.9 77.5 78.5 83.5 86.1 90.3 93.1 101.9) 107.5} 107.9; 106.9] 105.5 
Purchased business services.. re 65.8 84.7 84.6 92.0 92.9 96.0 100.4; 103.9) 103.1 105.4; 106.5 97.7 
Combined units of all factor inputs. ie 79.2 89.1 88.3 90.9 92.8 95.5 97.7} 102.4, 104.6) 105.5} 105.5) 101.6 
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45. Annual indexes of productivity, hourly compensation, unit costs, and prices, selected years 


[1992 = 100] 
Item 1960 | 1970 | 1980 | 1990 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 | 1997 | 1998 | 1999 | 2000 | 2001 | 2002 
ol = ian Ale ap 
Business 
Output per hour of all PerSONS..........cceeetseseteeeteeneeeees 49.5 67.1 80.3 95.3} 101.7) 102.3) 105.1 107.4) 110.2) 113.0) 116.5) 118.8) 125.1 
Gompensation'perNoure.csn.:-e0o 2.5. evteseenetee cease 13.9 23.5 54.1 90.7} 104.4; 106.5} 109.9} 113.2} 119.4) 124.8) 133.5) 138.6} 142.5 
Real compensation per hour..............sscceceseeereeeeenees 60.7 78.6 88.9 96.3 99.7 99.4 99.8} 100.7 104.8 107.2 111.0 112.1 113.5 
Unit labor costs See 28.0 35.1 67.3 95.2} 102.6) 104.1 104.6] 105.4) 108.4) 110.4) 114.6) 116.7} 113.9 
Unitinonlaborpayments.:.cat...csessssstecscesccsrssscteccw es. 25.1 31.7 61.7 94.0| 106.4) 109.4) 113.2) 117.0) 114.3) 113.7) 111.8} 114.3) 120.4 
Implicit price} deflatorsc:—..nsce.corseycctecccessccsosecccnevesoas 27.0 33.9 65.2 94.8} 104.0} 106.0} 107.7} 109.7} 110.6} 111.6; 113.5) 115.8) 116.3 
Nonfarm business 
Output per hour of all persOns...........ceeeseeeteeseteeeeneees 52.4 68.8 81.7 95.3 101.8 102.7 105.3 107.4 110.2 112.8 116.1 118.3 124.7 
Compensation per hour...... x 14.5 23.7 54.3 90.5 104.3 106.5 109.8 113.0 119.1 124.3 133.0 137.8 141.7 
Real compensation per hour.. 63.2 79.0 89.3 96.1 99.6 99.4 99.7) 100.5} 104.5) 106.8) 110.6; 111.4) 112.8 
Unitlabor costs:--.+<-:c<.e.=----- 27.6 34.4 66.4 93.7; 106.9} 110.4) 113.4, 117.9} 115.5) 115.3) 113.3) 116.1 122.5 
Unit nonlabor payments.. ae 24.5 31.3 60.6 93.6 106.9) 110.4) 113.5) 118.0 115.7 115:5 113.5} 116.4 122.5 
Implicit price: deflator... :<1c-.cnscsescasescensessecaverenessses 26.5 33.3 64.3 94.5} 104.1 106.1 107.6} 109.8) 110.8) 112.1 114.1 116.3) 116.9 
Nonfinancial corporations 

Output per hour of all employees.............:cseseeeeeeeees 55.4 70.4 81.1 95.5} 103.1 104.1 107.5) 108.4 111.7 114.7 118.7 121.1 128.1 
Compensation per NOur............:ssssccsvssseessesenesssvvees 15.6 25.3 56.5 90.9) 104.2) 106.1 108.9} 110.3) 115.9! 121.0) 129.1 133.0 137.7 
Real compensation per hour.. 68.1 84.4 92.9 96.5 99.5 99.0 98.9 98.1 101.6) 104.0 107.3 107.6 109.6 
HOt UNI COSTS eiercens ccs reatiececestrcukscneaeessvecesscnssnecaal 26.8 34.8 68.4 95.9} 101.1 102.0; 101.2} 101.5} 103.3; 104.9} 108.2} 110.9) 109.4 

Unit labor costs... 35.9 69.6 95.2) 101.0; 101.9) 101.4) 101.8) 103.8) 105.5) 108.8) 109.9} 107.5 

Unit nonlabor costs. 23.3 31.9 65.1 98.0; 101.3) 102.2) 100.6} 100.9) 102.2) 103.4) 106.7) 113.7) 114.8 
Winit profits --ccccqres-ceeenee: 50.2 44.4 68.8 94.3) 131.7) 139.0] 152.2) 156.9); 141.7) 131.5) 111.6 98.5} 107.5 
Unit nonlabor payments.. sass 30.2 35.1 66.0 97.1 109.0} 111.6] 113.8) 115.2} 112.3; 110.6; 108.0; 109.8; 112.9 
Implicit: price deflatorc sc. ...c...s,s0eecenvocsesescewareusstenvers 28.8 35.6 68.4 95.8] 103.7) 105.1 105.5} 106.2} 106.6; 107.2} 108.5) 109.8) 109.3 

Manufacturing 

Output per hour of all PerSONS............:ccceeceseeeeseseeteenees 41.8 54.2 70.1 92.9 105.0 109.0) 112.8] 117.6 123.3 129.7 134.9 137.1 145.5 
Compensation per hour 14.9 23.7 55.6 90.8} 105.6} 107.9] 109.4) 111.5) 117.4) 122.1 131.1 134.3) 140.6 
Real compensation per NOUr.............:cseeeeeseeceeeeeeees 65.0 79.2 91.4 96.4; 101.0 100.6 99.4 99.1 103.0 104.9) 109.0 108.6 112.0 
Uniti AON COSTS eects erreneee racer ereran tovniesacrecaecantecose 35.6 43.8 79.3 97.8} 100.7 99.0 96.9 94.8 95.2 94.1 97.2 97.9 96.7 
Unit nonlabor payments.. 26.8 29.3 80.2 99.8) 102.8) 106.9) 109.9) 110.0] 103.7/ 104.9) 107.0 - - 
Implicit price deflator 30.2 35.0 79.9 99.0| 102.0} 103.9} 104.8} 104.1 100.4; 100.7} 103.2 - - 


Dash indicates data not available. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Productivity Data 


46. Annual indexes of output per hour for selected NAICS industries, 1990-2001 
[1997=100] 


21 
211 
212 
2121 
2122 
2123 


2211 
2212 


3111 
3112 
3113 
3114 
3115 


3116 
3117 
3118 
3119 
3121 


3122 
3131 
3132 
3133 
3141 


3149 
3151 
3152 
3159 
3161 


3162 
3169 
3211 
3212 
3219 


3221 
3222 
3231 
3241 
3251 


3252 
3253 
3254 
3255 
3256 


3259 
3261 
3262 
3271 
3272 


3273 
3274 
3279 
3311 
3312 


3313 
3314 
3315 
3321 
3322 


3323 
3324 
3325 
3326 
3327 


See note at end of table. 
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SUL Lee Bee acer ceeeeebacbectek “Pepe nee voce -eeecria ert Ee ec noce 
Oil’ And Gas OxtaChOM ses. c.cnwvesseseesanesemanse -newers 
! Mining, except Oil ANd GaS..............ceeeeeeeeeeee ees 
(GOA MING eo as nce eee cova oats ecttar seca een ara se sae 
Metal ore Mining.........2--.6.cc0eeeeeeeeeeeeeeee , 
Nonmetallic mineral mining and quarrying........... 


Utilities 
Power generation and Supply.............-.02-seeeeeeee 
Naturaligas distributions... 2.<.02.05.-0sccsscntaooccns 


Manufacturing 
PAMBNA LOO steavsececeartrat-vexetewace-ctsswsvicectecuavacs 
Grain and oilseed milling........... 
Sugar and confectionery products............-......+ 
Fruit and vegetable preserving and specialty......, 
DBIKY | PIOGUCIS. 2 eeecre cece. caceneusgincer= seme mseodaxa nem 


Animal slaughtering and processing.............-.+++ 
Seafood product preparation and packaging.... 

Bakeries and tortilla manufacturing.................+5 
Other food Products: <5 oh. .wscancusecvacaeduccusaches seus 
IBQVCTAQSS=.- cove secesvarece ic euve tones smancreae<Cddcas osssrns| 


Tobacco and tobacco products.............:ssesseeees 
Fiber, yarn, and thread mills... 4 
BRING COIS ee ces deca rene seen anee mage ecmee eso uenes ces saca! 
Textile and fabric finishing mills. ..............:.20220 
Textile furnishings MillS.....0.......00stvereccssesseeennes 


Other textile product miils..............:ceceseeeeee scene 
Apparel knitting mills 
Cut and sew apparel 
Accessories and other apparel..............2::s0c0ee 
Leather and hide tanning and finishing............... 


FOORWO AN suse. asc ncheworuasckat saecdscheanscdesascaaazetvenvsed 
Other leather products.............. oe 
Sawmills and wood preservation....................065 
Plywood and engineered wood products............ 
ORHEP WOO PIOGUCIS) crccnssnecvascweasneeansenseaavaczes 


Pulp, paper, and paperboard mills 
Converted paper products 
Printing and related support activities 

Petroleum and coal products.............:cceseeeeeenees 
BOSC CITC S cx danecsraeta oa tenaednn divdaurneenosere 


Resin, rubber, and artificial fibers..............:...000 
Agricultural chemicals 

Pharmaceuticals and medicines.................c00e004 
Paints, coatings, and adhesives. .............:.0:cerene 
Soap, cleaning compounds, and toiletries.......... 


Other chemical products and preparations......... 

PIRSUCS MOGUCIO Mey. ceteansevnascreneeteimayn xen Pais 
Rubber products Peiniereadasinton Gane 
Clay products and refractories....... | 
Glass and glass Products.............c:cceeeeseeeeeeseee 


Cement and concrete products... 

Lime and gypsum products.............. re 
Other nonmetallic mineral products.................05 
Iron and steel mills and ferroalloy production..... 
Steel products from purchased stee@..................4 


Alumina and aluminum production..............00c0004 
Other nonferrous metal production...............c0008 
FOUNIOG fics anivapanvintinenasictpiuaas 

FOPQIng ANG StAMPINGic.n..+scceesscscacsnenanee ad 
Cumery anag\HANGHtOG Sis csv<cocsscseescsncvescessexeucuss 


Architectural and structural metals..................0. 
Boilers, tanks, and shipping containers.. . 

PIANWOIG 6. cavesocescedansdavessandeisnexacre as 
Spring and wire products............ccccccsseeeseeeeceeed 
Machine shops and threaded products............... 
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107.4 
116.6 
109.0 
114.4 
131.8 

99.4 


106.4 
110.2 


127.2 
117.4 
109.8 
117.2 

96.3 


102.8 
147.3 
106.2 
103.4 

91.8 


100.0 
110.5 
109.1 
109.7 
106.9 


105.0 
108.2 
131.8 
114.8 
109.7 


142.7 
114.1 
109.0 
104.8 
104.7 


117.2 
100.9 
105.7 
112.2 
111.0 


103.8 
91.1 
97.3 

102.1 

102.6 


111.3 
113.1 
104.1 

97.6 
105.2 


97.1 
100.1 
96.8 
106.7 
97.0 


96.9 
100.5 
109.4 
121.8 
110.2 


100.7 

98.2 
114.6 
110.6 
107.4 


46. Continued—Annual indexes of output per hour for selected NAICS industries, 1990-2001 


[1997 = 100] 


Coating, engraving, and heat treating metals 
Other fabricated metal products 


Agriculture, construction, and mining machinery 
Industrial machinery 


Commercial and service industry machinery 


HVAC and commercial refrigeration equipment 
Metalworking machinery 

Turbine and power transmission equipment 
Other general purpose machinery 

Computer and peripheral equipment 


Communications equipment 

Audio and video equipment 

Semiconductors and electronic components 
Electronic instruments 

Magnetic media manufacturing and reproduction 


Electric lighting equipment 

Household appliances 

Electrical equipment 

Other electrical equipment and components 
Motor vehicles 


Motor vehicle bodies and trailers 
Motor vehicle parts 

Aerospace products and parts 
Railroad rolling stock 

Ship and boat building 


Other transportation equipment 

Household and institutional furniture 

Office furniture and fixtures 

Other furniture-related products 

Medical equipment and supplies 

Other miscellaneous manufacturing 
Wholesale trade 

Wholesale trade 

Durable goods 

Motor vehicles and parts 

Furniture and furnishings 

Lumber and construction supplies 


Commercial equipment 
Metals and minerals 
Electric goods 
Hardware and plumbing 
Machinery and supplies 


Miscellaneous durable goods 
Nondurable goods 

Paper and paper products 
Druggists' goods 

Apparel and piece goods 


Grocery and related products 
Farm product raw materials 
Chemicals 

Petroleum 

Alcoholic beverages 


Miscellaneous nondurable goods 

Business to business electronic markets 

Wholesale trade agents and brokers 
Retail trade 

Retail trade 

Motor vehicle and parts dealers 

Automobile dealers 

Other motor vehicle dealers 

Auto parts, accessories, and tire stores 


Furniture and home furnishings stores 
Furniture stores 

Home furnishings stores 

Electronics and appliance stores 

Building material and garden supply stores 


See note at end of table. 
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98.0 
99.5 
104.6 
94.4 


110.8 
102.0 
130.1 
109.4 
237.0 


155.2 
126.3 
231.6 
116.0 

98.6 


105.4 
122.6 
100.9 
113.7 
108.9 


99.4 
114.7 
114.8 
124.7 
119.9 


146.9 
106.1 

97.1 
105.3 
119.0 
110.9 


116.6 
119.7 
114.1 
105.4 
108.6 


158.9 
101.9 
148.1 
102.6 
102.7 


116.1 
106.9 
109.0 
101.2 
102.4 


109.4 
120.1 

93.7 
108.4 
111.5 


104.2 
168.9 
114.2 


117.4 
109.1 
108.0 
112.4 
109.3 


116.5 
119.2 
113.5 
202.7 
115.7 
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46. Continued—Annual indexes of output per hour for selected NAICS industries, 1990-2001 


{1997=100] 


532111 
53212 


54181 


7211 
722 
7221 
7222 
7223 
7224 


8111 
81211 
81221 

8123 


Note: Data reflect the conversion to the North American Industry Classification System (NAICS), replacing the Standard Industrial Classification 


Building material and supplies dealers............... 
Lawn and garden equipment and supplies stores 
Food and beverage StOres...........ssecceecseeeseeeeeens 
Grocery Stores...........:00000+ 

Specialty food stores.. 


Beer, wine and liquor Stores.............cceecsseseeeeeed 


Health and personal care Stores...........sseeeseeeeee 
Gasolitie Stations tercectevccs: +40 teers aweeseseeers oe e 
Clothing and clothing accessories stores............ 


Clothing) StoreSin<cwecccsieeeectremnnsssceccchenuadaeusseds 


NOG StOlOSie.<-then sens paie-t <eacavensasvessea dubless rocre 
Jewelry, luggage, and leather goods stores....... 
Sporting goods, hobby, book, and music stores 
Sporting goods and musical instrument stores 
Book, periodical, and music stores.............::0008 


General merchandise stores 
Department stores 
Other general merchandise stores 

Miscellaneous store retailers.............:00cceeeeeneeed 
IOUSIS some anaiedscasuneen acess sureusardhaciy st rear nivestedon 


Office supplies, stationery and gift stores......... 
Used merchandise stores 


Vending machine operators.............scsseeeeeeereees 
Direct selling establishments............0000000eeeseee 
Transportation and warehousing 
Air transportation 
Line-haul railroads 
General freight trucking, long-distance.. 
U.S. Postal service 
Information 

Newspaper, book, and directory publishers....... 
SOMWALOPUDUSNENS: oi: cade -wcneesetvacseceansesececaecies 
Motion picture and video exhibition... 

Radio and television broadcasting..... : 

Cable and other subscription programming....... 


Finance and insurance 
‘Gommoerclal BANKING ccesvisss ctv csucessecesdascnaseovscage 
Real estate and rental 
and leasing 
PAGSONGENCANIONALtrcisssece rte davsesancnsnanxvccsver 
Truck, trailer and RV rental and leasing............. 


Professional, scientific, and technical 


services 
Advertising Ag@ncles:...<..csccsssscsecssssenscunesenavees 


Accomodation and food services 


Traveler accommodations 

Food services and drinking places 
Full-service restaurants 
Limited-service eating places 
Special food services 
Drinking places, alcoholic beverages................. 


Other services 
(except public administration) 
Automotive repair and maintenance...............0004 
Hair, nail and skin care services 
Funeral homes and funeral services... 


Drycleaning and laundry services 
Photofinishing 


industry are not comparable to the SiC-based data. 
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115.2 
119.7 
107.7 
107.5 
110.8 


110.4 


112.4 
110.0 
123.7 


125.3 


115.8 
124.1 
124.4 
131.4 
110.8 


124.3 
104.1 
162.6 
107.7 
121.1 


136.1 
103.6 

84.4 
161.8 
177.5 


115.0 
105.5 


91.9 
123.1 
103.3 
106.1 


107.6 
109.4 
104.6 
98.2 
91.7 


124.3 
171.6 


102.3 


113.4 
102.9 


118.1 


103.2 
104.9 
101.1 
109.2 
108.4 

98.1 


109.3 
107.9 

93.7 
120.7 
113.6 


(SIC) system. NAICS-based data by 


| 
; 


47. Unemployment rates, approximating U.S. concepts, in nine countries, quarterly data 
seasonally adjusted 


Annual average 2001 2002 
Country 2001 | 2002 i iN ull IV 1 TT TT IV 

United States........ 4.8 5.8 4.2 4.5 4.8 5.6 5.6 5.9 5.7 5.9 
6.4 7.0 6.2 6.3 6.5 6.8 7A 6.9 7.0 6.9 

- 6.7 6.3 6.5 6.8 6.8 6.8 6.6 6.3 6.2 6.1 

Manan seb oe 5.1 5.4 4.8 4.9 5.2 5.5 5.3 5.4 5.5 5.5 
ao ee 8.5 8.8 8.5 8.4 8.5 8.6 8.7 8.7 8.9 8.9 
Germany ’............. 8.0 8.4 7.9 8.0 8.0 8.1 8.2 8.4 8.5 8.6 
tahoe onsen! 9.6 9.1 10.0 9.7 9.5 9.4 9.2 9.1 9.41 9.0 
Sweden 5.0 5.2 54 5.0 5.0 54 5.0 5.0 5.2 5.4 

51 5.2 


' Preliminary for 2002 for Japan, France, Germany, Sweden, 
and the United Kingdom. 


? Quarterly rates are for the first month of the quarter. 


NOTE: 


Quarterly figures for France and Germany are 


calculated by applying annual adjustment factors to current 
published data, and therefore should be viewed as less precise 
indicators of unemployment under U.S. concepts than the annual 


figures. 


See "Notes on the data" for information on breaks in series. For 
further qualifications and historical data, see Comparative Civilian 
Labor Force Statistics, Ten Countries, 1959-2002 (Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, Apr. 14, 2003), on the Internet at 
http://www.bls.gov/fis/home.htm 


Monthly and quarterly unemployment rates, updated monthly, are 
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Current Labor Statistics: International Comparison 


48. Annual data: Employment status of the working-age population, approximating U.S. concepts, 10 countries | 


[Numbers in thousands] | 
Employment status and country ee 1992 1993 1994 1995 [ 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 2001 2002 


Civilian labor force 


128.105] 129.200) 131,056] 132.304] 133,943] 136.297} 137.673} 139,368} 142,583} 143.734 144,863 


United States. 
14,177 14,308 14,400 14,517 14,669 14.958 15,237 15,536 15,789 16,027 16,475 


Canada... esses 
Australia. bea] 8.557 8.613 8.771 8,995 9.115 9.204 9.339 9.466 9.678 9.817 9.964 
Japan......... 65,040 65,470 65,780 65,990 66,450 67,200 67,240 67,090 66,990 66,870 66,240 


24,440 24,480 24,670 24,750 25,000 25,130 25.440 25.800 26.050 26.340 - 
39,010 39,100 39,070 38,980 39,140 39,420 39,750 39,800 39,750 39,780 - 
22,910 22,570 22,450 22,460 22,570 22,680 22,960 23,130 23,340 23,540 23,750 
6,920 7,020 7.150 7,200 7,390 7,530 7,610 7.830 8.130 8,290 - 
4,520 4,443 4.418 4,460 4,459 4.418 4,402 4.430 4.489 4.530 4,542 
28,410 28,050 27,990 28,040 28,140 28,270 28,380 28,610 28,780 28,870 - 


Participation rate’ 


WOO StatGs tesereeoneerceos ccc scsocesssatsiesceessemcwoecssecuhs 66.4 66.3 66.6 66.6 66.8 67.1 67.1 67.1 67.1 66.8 66.6 
Canada...... 4 65.9 65.5 65.2 64.9 64.7 65.0 65.4 65.8 65.9 66.0 66.8 
PUSHY AUG Frere cuceetaceuoe cee oxtee eer agesncteac neta cnaysuneareeteaced 63.9 63.5 63.9 64.6 64.6 64.3 64.3 64.2 64.7 64.7 64.7 
AI ADAM ce sevee nsec cccssnnrgutycessnesescoeesSavanannesvescarecssnarseeeeaas 63.4 63.3 63.1 62.9 63.0 63.2 62.8 62.4 62.0 61.6 60.8 
France.... dl 55.6 55.4 555 55.4 55.6 55.5 55.9 56.3 56.5 56.8 = 
QTR aes ascetic spi asec os an celeste ata canm ees 58.2 57.7 57.4 Shel 57.1 57.3 57.7 57.6 57.4 57.2 - 
VEGI eeeaccasecceceites cncescurstestrcyceuscak aurea ssstaunen fomusascnvnacsncate ings 47.5 479 47.3 47.1 47.1 47.2 47.6 478 48.1 48.3 48.6 
INQEN OIA OS scares cox cccenectaseanercnceusuveyerponexcenrsarerurususadoonevety LV (es) 58.0 58.6 58.7 60.0 60.8 61.0 62.4 64.4 65.4 - 
SWOGGM feo sseceasecssccacesce-tustrra-wosestnnisbwcnaperdvesaprveceacssii need 65.7 64.5 63.7 64.1 64.0 63.3 62.8 62.8 63.8 63.7 63.6 
Urtitecl Ke qOrnces casteeeeuceesecaernes covers vowbes vee ouesesnestaeseoe 63.1 62.5 62.3 62.3 62.3 62.4 62.5 62.7 62.8 62.7 - 
Employed 
WHEE SIAbO Soe a ea nececassunisssssaststeoveteacyerveseaeaveentecvauysaans 118.492 | 120.259] 123.060 | 124,900] 126,708| 129.558; 131.463| 133.488} 136.891 136.933 136.485 
AMAA revccp vccentoecsesvav eu nostcc coe eaceanabentap aveecepicceespeesaeervons 12.672 12.770 13,027 13,271 13.380 13,705 14,068 14.456 14.827 14,997 15,325 


7,660 7,699 7,942 8,256 8.364 8,444 8.618 8.808 9,068 9.157 9.334 
63,620 63,810 63,860 63,890 64,200 64,900 64,450 63,920 63,790 63,470 62,650 
22,000 21,710 21,750 21,950 22,040 22,170 22.580 23.070 23,670 24,100 = 
36,390 35,990 35,760 35,780 35,640 35,510 36,060 36,360 36,540 36,590 - 
21,230 20,270 19,940 19,820 19,920 19,990 20,210 20,460 20,840 21,270 21,580 

6,550 6,570 6,660 6,730 6,950 7.160 7,310 7,580 7,900 8.090 - 

4,265 4.028 3,992 4,056 4.019 3,973 4,034 4.117 4,229 4.303 4,308 
25,530 25,120 25,320 25,600 25,850 26,290 26,600 26,890 27,200) 27,400 - 


Australia. 


61.5 617 62.5 62.9 63.2 63.8 64.1 64.3 64.4 63.7 62.7 
58.9 58.5 59.0 59.4 59.1 59.7 60.4 61.3 62.1 61.9 62.4 
57.2 56.8 57.8 59.2 59.3 59.0 59.3 59.8 60.6 60.4 60.6 
62.0 61.7 61.3 60.9 60.9 61.0 60.2 59.4 59.0 58.4 575 
50.1 49.1 49.0 49.1 49.0 49.0 49.6 50.4 51.4 51.9 = 
54.2 53.2 52.6 52.4 52.0 51.6 52.3 52.6 52.7 52.6 = 
44.0 43.0 42.0 415 41.6 41.6 41.9 42.3 42.9 43.6 444 
54.5 54.2 54.6 54.9 56.4 57.8 58.6 60.4 62.6 63.9 = 
62.0 58.5 57.6 58.3 57.7 56.9 57.6 58.4 60.1 60.5 60.3 
56.7 56.0 56.4 56.9 57.3 58.1 58.6 59.0 59.4 59.5 = 


9,613 8,940 7,996 7,404 7.236 6,739 6.210 5.880 5.692 6.801 8.378 
1,505 1,539 1,373 1,246 1,289 1,252 1,169 1,080 962 1,031 1,150 

897 914 829 739 751 760 721 658 611 661 629 
1,420 1,660 1,920 2,100 2,250 2,300 2,790 3,170 3,200 3,400 3,590 
2,430 2,770 2,920 2,800 2,970 2,960 2.870 2.730 2,380 2,240 - 
2,620 3,110 3,320 3,200 3,510 3,910 3,690 3,440 3,210 3,190 = 
1,680 2,300 2,510 2,640 2,650 2,690 2,750 2,670 2,500 2,270 2,160 

370 440 490 480 440 370 300 250 220 200 - 


UAC: States ei cexctvasncansues crecceivecrsnsaugareacaststdtanrteivenncuvenasy 1S 6.9 6.1 5.6 5.4 4.9 4.5 4.2 4.0 47 5.8 
Canada... 


" Labor force as a percent of the working-age population. For further qualifications and historical data, see Comparative Civilian Labor Force 

2 Employment as a percent of the working-age population. Statistics , Ten Countries , 1959-2001 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, Apr. 14, 2003), 
on the Internet at http://www.bls.gov/fis/home.htm 

NOTE: See notes on the data for information on breaks in series. Dash indicates data are not available. 
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49. Annual indexes of manufacturing productivity and related measures, 12 countries 


[1992 = 100] 
Item and country 1960 | 1970 | 1980 | 1990 | 1991 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 | 1997 | 1998 | 1999 | 2000 | 2001 | 2002 
+ | es ees 
Output per hour 
WIAROC State S cease ines <a mexcaseentencacacvsvrciausntecnuionscvres - - 70.5 96.9 97.9} 102.1 107.3) 113.8) 117.0) 121.3) 126.5} 133.7) 142.1 142.7} 151.9 
Canada. 37.8 54.9 72.9 93.4 95.3 105.8 110.8 112.4 109.7 113.5 113.1 116.0 118.4 116.1 117.9 
13.8 37.5 63.2 94.4 99.0 101.7 103.3 111.0 116.1 121.0 121.2 126.7 135.9 133.8 140.7 
18.0 32.9 65.4 96.8 99.1 102.5) 108.4) 113.2) 117.3) 127.0) 129.4) 128.8) 133.2) 134.9} 143.4 
29.9 52.7 90.4 99.1 99.4) 100.8 - - - - - - - 
22.0 43.1 66.8 93.8 97.0} 100.6} 108.2) 113.8) 1145} 121.8) 127.8) 133.0} 143.4) 149.3) 153.3 
29.2 52.0 77.2 99.0 98.3} 101.8} 109.5) 112.3] 114.7) 120.4) 122.0] 121.3] 126.7) 128.4) 131.4 
23.6 44.3 74.2 95.8 95.9} 101.4) 104.9} 108.0) 108.1 109.9) 110.0) 109.7) 112.7) 114.6] 113.0 
18.5 37.9 68.8 98.5 99.6 101.6 113.1 117.5 119.3 121.4 124.1 127.0 132.7 132.3 133.1 
37.4 58.8 775 97.6 98.2 99.6 99.6] 100.7} 102.5) 102.0 99.9) 103.6] 106.6) 108.9} 110.9 
27.3 52.2 73.1 94.6 95.5} 107.3} 117.8) 124.5} 129.5} 141.0} 149.5} 162.7} 181.0} 182.6} 196.5 
30.0 43.2 54.3 89.2 93.8} 103.9} 108.4) 106.4) 105.6} 107.0} 108.6) 113.4) 120.1 123.2] 123.7 
WINMOCISIROS Be Fichc coe cates ssectrussenvvasestcaraastepsvvipereuss - - 75.8 101.6 98.3 103.5 111.1 118.4 121.3 127.9 133.1 139.5 146.1 137.3 135.9 
Canada. 33.4 58.9 83.6 106.0 99.0 105.9 114.1 119.6 119.6 127.7 132.8 141.0 148.8 143.9 147.6 
Japan... 4 10.7 39.2 60.4 97.1 102.0 96.3 94.9 98.9} 103.0} 106.5; 100.2} 101.9} 109.2} 103.9} 102.3 
BBO IU cee es temscrnscsesst rs ctsavssovevsstxavracts seenuttonelorsoxs eeuel 30.7 57.6 78.2} 101.0} 100.7 97.0} 101.4; 104.2} 106.7) 114.0] 116.5) 117.3) 122.0) 122.3) 122.9 
DQM AN Koay stactapeaycdeccachozenasencvwevsvvitvacssvuduetetrbearvbed 40.8 68.0 91.4 102.8 101.5 95.6 105.6 111.6 106.7 115.2 115.7 117.7 122.1 127.5 128.0 
France...... 31.0 64.1 88.7 99.1 99.8 95.7 100.3 104.9 104.6 109.7 115.0 118.7 124.1 128.0 128.1 
Germany.. 41.5 70.9 85.3 99.1 102.3 92.4 95.1 95.2 92.5 95.7 97.7 95.7 99.8} 100.4) 100.0 
23.0 48.1 84.4 99.4 99.3 96.5 102.4 107.2 105.4 108.8 110.7 110.3 113.7 114.6 113.8 
31.5 59.1 76.8 99.9} 100.4 98.4) 104.5} 108.2} 108.9} 111.6) 114.9} 117.6] 122.8) 121.7] 119.7 
57.4 90.6 104.4 100.9 99.0 101.7 104.6 107.3 110.3 114.2 113.7 113.6 112.8 113.4 112.6 
45.9 80.7 90.7 110.1 104.1 101.9 117.0 131.9 136.4 146.5 158.3 172.5 191.1 188.2 193.7 
67.3 90.2 87.2 105.4 100.0 101.4 106.1 107.8 108.5 109.9 110.8 111.1 113.4 110.7 106.3 
92.1 104.4 107.5 104.8 100.4, 101.4 103.6 104.0 103.6 105.4 105.2 104.4 102.8 96.3 89.5 
88.3 107.1 114.6 113.5 103.9 100.1 103.0 106.4 109.0 112.4 117.5 121.5 125.6 123.9 125.2 
77.8 104.4 95.6 102.9 103.1 94.7 91.9 89.1 88.7 88.0 82.7 80.4 80.3 ia 72.7 
170.7} 174.7} 119.7} 104.3) 101.5 94.7 93.6 92.0 91.0 89.7 90.0 91.0 91.6 90.7 85.7 
136.5 129.0 101.1 103.7 102.1 94.8 - - - - - - 
140.8 148.5 132.9 105.6 102.9 95.1 92.7 92.2 91.3 90.1 90.0 89.2 86.7 85.8 83.6 
142.3) 136.3} 110.5} 100.1 104.1 90.8 86.8 84.8 80.6 79.5 80.1 78.9 78.8 78.2 76.1 
97.6} 108.5) 113.8) 103.7) 103.6 95.2 97.6 99.3 97.5 99.0} 100.6; 100.5; 100.8} 100.0} 100.7 
Netherlands.... 170.5 156.1 111.7 101.4 100.9 96.8 92.4 92.3 91.2 91.9 92.6 92.6 92.5 91.9 89.9 
Norway... 153.6 153.9 134.7 103.4 100.8 102.1 105.0 106.6 107.6 112.0 113.7 109.6 105.9 104.1 101.6 
Sweden.... -| 168.3) 154.7} 124.0} 116.4/ 109.0 94.9 99.4} 105.9} 105.3} 103.9} 105.9] 106.0} 105.6] 103.1 98.6 
WITH OC | AIQOON ec constssces taxreveunssecmexsovessetwsnsheueneaebase 224.6 208.8 160.5 118.1 106.6 97.6 97.9 101.2 102.8 102.8 102.0 98.0 94.4 89.8 85.9 
Compensation per hour 
14.9 23.7 55.6 90.8 95.6 102.7 105.6 107.9 109.4 111.5 117.4 122.1 131.1 134.3 141.0 
10.0 17.1 47.6 88.3 95.0; 102.0} 103.7} 106.0} 107.0} 109.3) 110.5} 112.3) 113.9} 117.8} 123.2 
4.3 16.4 58.5 90.5 96.4 102.8 104.7 108.3 109.1 112.6 115.4 114.8 113.7 114.5 112.7 
5.4 13.7 52.5 90.1 97.3 104.8 106.1 109.2 111.0 116.2 116.9 118.4 120.5 126.7 135.0 
Denmark...... 4.6 13.3 49.6 92.7 95.9 104.6 - - - - - - - - - 
France 4.3 10.4 40.9 90.9 96.4 102.6 106.0 110.0 112.1 112.0 112.6 116.4 120.8 126.9 130.9 
Germany.. 8.1 20.7 §3.6 89.4 91.5 106.4 111.8 117.6 123.3 125.7 127.6 130.6 137.2 141.4 144.5 
Italy... 1.8 5.3 30.4 87.6 94.2 105.7 106.8 111.3 119.0 123.0 122.2 124.2 127.8 132.4 135.6 
Netherlands. 6.4 20.2 64.4 90.9 95.3 103.8 109.0 112.1 114.4 117.2 122.0 126.0 132.0 138.9 146.0 
Norway... 47 11.8 39.0 92.3 97.5 101.5 104.4 109.2 113.6 118.7 125.7 133.0 140.5 148.2 157.2 
Sweden... 4] 10.7 37.3 87.8 95.5 97.4 99.8} 106.8; 115.2} 121.0) 125.6] 130.3} 135.3} 139.8) 145.1 
United Kingdom..... 3.0 6.1 32.1 82.9 93.8} 104.6} 108.0} 109.4; 111.4) 115.7} 122.6} 129.7} 137.6} 143.8) 148.6 
Unit labor costs: National currency basis 
- - 78.8 93.7 97.6} 100.6 98.5 94.8 93.5 91.9 92.8 91.3 92.3 94.1 92.6 
26.4 31.41 65.2 94.6 99.6 96.4 93.6 94.3 97.5 96.2 97.7 96.8 96.1 101.5} 104.6 
31.3 43.8 92.5 95.9 97.4) 101.1 101.4 97.6 94.0 93.0 95.2 90.6 83.6 85.6 80.1 
30.1 41.7 80.3 93.0 98.1 102.3 97.9 96.4 94.7 90.7 90.4 91.9 90.4 93.9 94.1 
Denmark.. 15.4 25.2 54.9 93.5 96.5} 103.7 96.2 96.4) 103.2 99.4} 102.8) 103.7} 102.5} 101.4; 101.8 
France..... 19.4 24.0 61.3 96.9 99.3} 101.9 97.9 96.7 97.9 91.9 88.1 87.5 84.3 85.0 85.4 
Germany.. 27.8 39.8 69.4 90.3 93.1 104.5 102.0 104.7 107.5 104.5 104.6 107.6 108.3 110.1 110.0 
Italy... sf TS 11.9 41.0 91.5 98.2} 104.3) 101.9] 103.0) 110.0} 111.9) 111.1) 113.2) 113.4) 115.5) 120.1 
RUINS IRMA 2b sc coe ccd ny semua o- nas Upseenatanaeosssiacanis on 34.6 53.3 93.7 92.3 95.6} 102.1 96.4 95.6 95.0 96.5 98.3 99.1 99.5} 105.0} 109.7 
INR MIE are tee ee cena tet edie a conc cece akcetsessenstancanhareshnes 12.7 20.1 50.3 94.6 99.2} 101.9} 104.8; 108.4) 110.8) 116.4) 125.7} 128.4) 131.9} 136.1 141.8 
Sweden... 15.0 20.6 51.0 92.9} 100.0 90.8 84.7 85.8 89.0 85.8 84.0 80.1 74.7 76.6 73.8 
United Kingdom 9.8 14.1 59.0 92.9} 100.1 100.8 99.6} 102.8} 105.5; 108.2) 112.8) 114.4) 114.5) 116.7) 120.1 
Unit labor costs: U.S. dollar basis 
- - 78.8 93.7 97.6} 100.6 98.5 94.8 93.5 91.9 92.8 91.3 92.3 94.1 92.8 
32.9 36.0 67.4 98.0} 105.1 90.3 82.8 83.0 86.4 84.0 79.6 78.8 78.2 79.2 80.5 
11.0 15.5 51.8 83.8 91.7 115.4 125.8 131.6 109.5 97.4 92.2 101.0 98.4 89.3 81.1 
19.4 27.0 88.3 89.5 92.3 95.1 94.2} 105.2 98.3 81.4 80.0 78.0 66.5 67.0 70.9 
Denmark.. 13.4 20.2 58.8 91.2 91.0 96.5 91.4) 104.0} 107.5 90.8 92.6 89.5 76.5 73.4 77.9 
France.. 21.0 23.0 76.8 94.1 93.1 95.2 93.4) 102.6} 101.3 83.3 79.1 75.2 62.8 61.4 65.1 
GOrMANY.......cecccesenescenereeceeteeacnencranserenerarssersterensased 


NOTE: Data for Germany for years before 1991 are for the former West Germany. Data for 1991 onward are for unified Germany. Dash indicates data not available. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Injury and Illness 


50. Occupational injury and iliness rates by industry,’ United States 


Incidence rates per 100 full-time workers® 


2 
mushy 20 Wee orca ee 1989'| 1990 | 1991 | 1992 | 1993*| 1994°/ 1995 ‘| 1996 ‘| 1997 *| 1998 *| 1999 *| 2000 *| 2001 * 
ale = ae =! — 
PRIVATE SECTOR” 
Total CASOS Accctsterssecaescscsrrittssedeaniecacteareeerevesnerseeernse tecuevNesanwe 8.6 8.8 8.4 8.9 8.5 8.4 8.1 74 wat 6.7 6.3 6.1 Sm 
LOSt; WOFKO AY! CASES srascersccscrxetecscsccesceetecyeasnaccunasnamtesneasstsrbyexeceerrcvs 4.0 41 3.9 3.9 3.8 3.8 3.6 3.4 3.3 3.1 3.0 3.0 2.8 
LOST WOFKO AY Si cecavccessestinc concesusounsouviectuneevovaiuraniouszetcavernestsestanedahveya 78.7 84.0 86.5 93.8 = o = = Ee = a a ro 
5 
Agriculture, forestry, and fishing 
Total cases : 10.9 11.6 10.8 11.6 11.2 10.0 9.7 8.7 8.4 7.9 Res) 7.1 7.3 
Lost workday cases... Gif, 5.9 5.4 5.4 5.0 47 4.3 3.9 41 3.9 3.4 3.6 3.6 
Lost workdays. 100.9 112.2 108.3 126.9 > = = a i = = of a 
Total cases ........ 8.5 8.3 7A 3 6.8 6.3 6.2 5.4 5.9 4.9 4.4 47 4.0 
LOSE WOKKG AY CASOSverceesecsuerratunnnsssunsstnrcceocrncore densi taxe bets cacacereiz est, 48 5.0 4.5 4.1 3.9 3.9 3.9 3.2 3.7 2.9 27 3.0 2.4 
Lost workdayS..........2..00e008 137.2 119.5 129.6 204.7 = =; = = es = a - = 
Total cases 14.3 14.2 13.0 13.1 12.2 11.8 10.6 9.9 95, 8.8 8.6 8.3 7.9 
Lost workday cases... 6.8 6.7 6.1 5.8 5.5 5.5 4.9 4.5 44 4.0 4.2 41 4.0 
Lost workdays 143.3] 147.9] 148.1] 161.9 - - - - - ~ - - - 
General building contractors: 
MOKA CASO Sees sireecreccesse cesrces snore aencratax ev aueun coun seneronscaneasaau 13.9 13.4 12.0 12.2 11.5 10.9 9.8 9.0 8.5 8.4 8.0 78 6.9 
Lost workday cases... 6.5 6.4 5.5 5.4 6 ey 4.4 4.0 3.7 3.9 3.7 3.9 3.5 
Lost workdayS............-- 137.3! 137.6} 132.0) 142.7 = = = = = = = = = 
Heavy construction. except buildina: 
Total cases 13.8 12.8 12.41 sie 10.2 9.9 9.0 8.7 8.2 78 76 78 
Lost workday cases... 6.3 6.0 5.4 5.1 5.0 48 43 4.3 41 3.8 37 4.0 
Lost workdayS...........22.2s008 144.6) 160.1 165.8 - - - = _ - = = = 
Special trades contractors: 
Total cases 14.6 14.7 13.5 13.8 12.8 12.5 Hat 10.4 10.0 9.1 8.9 8.6 8.2 
Lost workday cases 6.9 6.9 6.3 6.1 5.8 5.8} 5.0 48 47 41 44 4.3 41 
LOSE WORK GOYS=tecce. ce ec na tue cretreccvnrcsatbonvacnerevcsstcanteneasscvaatvenmnvaratunse 144.9) 153.1) 151.3) 168.3 - - = = = - - - - 
Manufacturing 
TOtGl  CASOS ins cscccececsecssssonespestesseso 13.2 12.7 12.5 12.1 12.2 11.6 10.6 10.3 9.7 9.2 9.0 8.1 
Lost workday cases... 5.8 5.6 5.4 5.3 &5 5.3 4.9 4.8 4.7 46 4.5 41 
LeOStiWOrKGaYS: xcseees e= --stenecee seer sve 120.7; 121.5} 124.6 - - - - - - - - - 
Durable goods: 
NGRAN CORSO 8 areca ease ariscrianapieexen 14.2 13.6 13.4 13.1 13.5 12.8 11.6 11.3 10.7 10.1 - 8.8 
Lost workday cases... 6.0 Led 5:5 5.4 57 5.6 | 5.1 5.0 48 ~ 43 
Lost workdays... Base Teeeesectanrs 123.3} 122.9] 126.7 - - - ~ - - = = = 
Lumber and wood ane 
MOLAN CASS Staveteetianscsssececneothas cor Nin ncae's seedy onshore to seneeNarpacaeas 18.4 18.1 16.8 16.3 15.9 15.7 14.9 14.2 13.5 13.2) 13.0 12.1 10.6 
Lost workday cases... 9.4 8.8 8.3 7.6 7.6 et 7.0 6.8 6.5 6.8 6.7 6.1 5.5 
OSE WORKOAYS si sretenenosps ccscsansesrevssiniseyr 177.5; 172.5) 172.0) 165.8 - - - - - = = = = 
Furniture and fixtures: 
WO CAGOS: soso iiccas. ccscraceis «c sesdestdae vines 16.1 16.9 15.9 14.8 14.6 15.0 13.9 12.2 12.0 11.4 11.5 We 11.0 
Lost workday cases... Tica 78 7.2 6.6 6.5 7.0 6.4 5.4 5.8 5.7 5.9 5.9 5.7 
Lost workdays. - - -| 128.4 - - = - - - oe ee ee 
Stone, clay, and alass products: 
Total cases 15:5 15.4 14.8 13.6 13.8 13.2 12.3 12.4 11.8 11.8 10.7 10.4 10.1 
Lost workday cases 74 7.3 6.8 64 6.3 6.5 5.7 6.0 5.7 6.0 5.4 55 5.1 
LOGE WOIKOBV G18 bor, ones acarevsescsecevstesustrassovsssaus eevspevsvsnnnparwoepaccurcces 149.8} 160.5} 156.0} 152.2 - - - - - = es = = 
Primary metal Liaraphnst 
Total cases . Seda 18.7 19.0 17.7 4.5 17.0 16.8 16.5 15.0 15.0 14.0 12.9 12.6 10.7 
Lost workday cases 8.1 8.1 7.4 tl 7.3 7.2 7.2 6.8 7.2 7.0 6.3 6.3 5.3 
Lost workdays 168.3; 180.2} 169.1 175.5 - - - - - = = = Wo 
Fabricated metal products: 
Total cases 18.7 17.4 16.8 16.2 16.4 15.8 14.4 14.2 13.9 12.6 11.9 Lil 
Lost workday cases... 7.9 7A 6.6 6.7 6.7 6.9 6.2 6.4 6.5 6.0 5.5 5.3 
Lost WOrkKdAaYS.....00cccseeveres 155.7; 146.6 144.0 - - - - - - = = = 
Industrial machinery and equipment: 
VME CAGGS ssn ceannneree cans rh ersvass0tacaaaesas tetasaapaphast torveeheaneians 12.4 12.0 11.2 11.1 11.1 11.6 11.2 9.9 10.0 9.5 8.5 8.2 11.0 
OSE: WORKDAY COMES: sissimnansnpprrsinnrapsscctvrntandvansseiovesdvediescannsaaicintanl 4.8 4.7 4.4 4.2 4.2 4.4 4.4 4.0 41 4.0 oh & 3.6 6.0 
Lost workdays.... F 86.8 88.9 86.6 87.7 - - - - - = a os = 
Bre ps and pede preanan 8 eauioment: 
otal cases . a 9.1 94 8.6 8.4 8.3 8.3 7.6 6.8 6.6 5.9 S37 5:7 5.0 
Lost workday « cases... 3.9 3.8 3.7 3.6 3.5 3.6 3.3 3.1 3.1 2.8 2.8 2.9 2.5 
EGS WOIKOSY Sitote cat sscasteetneivaaucttaerud wokiniives 17.8 79.4 83.0 81.2 - - - - - =a = a = 
Transportation equipment: 
Total cases 17.7 17.8 18.3 18.7 18.5 19.6 18.6 16.3 15.4 14.6 13.7 13:7; 12.6 
Lost workday cases 6.8 6.9 7.0 71 ie | 7.8 7.9 7.0 6.6 6.6 6.4 6.3 6.0 
GSU WOrKIEVANEION «covet ercconstetnin names act ameter il 138.6] 153.7] 166.1] 186.6 e a z = ~ = 2 2 Be 
i al ll vali cea monies 
otal cases .. eriereen 5.6 5.9 6.0 5.9 5.6 5.9 5.3 5.1 4.8 4 
Lost workday cases gel Eab Bal pal Agi = wept olteg Neigh amen ns a os 
Lost workdays... 55.4| 57.8] 64.41 65.3 = i = a a bg a ie ee 
Miscellaneous Lied ngiashie a pevenien: 
Total cases .. Tikal 11.3 11.3 10.7 10.0 9.9 9.1 9:5 8.9 8.1 8.4 pe 6.4 
Lost workday cases... 5.1 5.1 5.1 5.0 46 4.5 4.3 4.4 4.2 3.9 4.0 3.6 3.2 
LOSt WOFKAa Vassar corner terete etter cetiesarents 97.6) 113.1] 104.0] 108.2 ws 2 om be z Bs pa rf = 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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50. Continued—Occupational injury and illness rates by industry,' United States 


Panee a : A Incidence rates per 100 workers® 
ustry and type of case 
1989'| 1990 1991 | 1992 | 1993*| 1994*| 1995 ‘| 1996*| 1997*| 1998* | 1999* | 2000* | 2001 * 
Nondurable goods: 
Mi Otall CASO Ms --csrcs coe on eanas cave Ts cea 11.6 11.7 11.5 11.3 10.7 10.5 9.9 9.2 8.8 8.2 7.8 78 6.8 
Lost workday cases.. 5.5 5.6 5.5 5:3 5.0 Gy 4.9 4.6 4.4 4.3 4.2 4.2 3.8 
Lost workdays... of 107.8 116.9 119.7 121.8 - - - - - - - - - 
Food and kindred eas, 
MOtal, CASOS 5 -lsecs. crise cottacscvsbasnveasteereessats 18.5 20.0 19.5 18.8 17.6 LIS: 16.3 15.0 14.5 13.6 12.7 12.4 10.9 
Lost workday cases 9.3 9.9 9.9 9.5 8.9 9.2 8.7 8.0 8.0 VR 7.3 7.3 6.3 
Lost workdayS.............6 174.7} 202.6] 207.2) 211.9 - - - = = - = = Z 
Tobacco products: 
Total cases 8.7 res 6.4 6.0 5.8 5.3 5.6 6.7 5.9 6.4 5.5 6.2 6.7 
Lost workday cases.. 3.4 3.2 2.8 2.4 2.3 2.4 2.6 2.8 27. 3.4 2.2 341 4.2 
Lost WorkdayS.........0.26 64.2 62.3 52.0 42.9 = = = = = - = = = 
Textile mill products: 
Total cases 10.3 9.6 10.1 9.9 9.7 8.7 8.2 7.8 6.7 7.4 6.4 6.0 §.2 
Lost workday cases. 4.2 4.0 4.4 4.2 41 4.0 41 3.6 341 3.4 3.2 3.2 2.7 
Lost workdays. 81.4 85.1 88.3 87.1 - - - - - - - - - 
Apparel and oe oe hee 
Total cases . a 8.6 8.8 9.2 9.5 9.0 8.9 8.2 74 7.0 6.2 5.8 61 5.0 
Lost workday ¢: cases 3.8 3.9 4.2 4.0 3.8 3.9 3.6 3.3 | 2.6 2.8 3.0 2.4 
Lost workdays. 80.5} 92.1 99.9] 104.6 - = = = = - = = = 
Paper and allied products: 
Total cases 12.7 12.1 11.2 11.0 9.9 9.6 8.5 7.9 7.3 7A 7.0 6.5 6.0 
Lost workday cases.. 5.8 5.5 5.0 5.0 4.6 4.5 4.2 3.8 3.7 3.7 3,7 3.4 3.2 
Lost workdayS............000cccceee 132.9] 124.8] 122.7) 125.9 - ~ - - = = = = = 
Printina and publishina: 
Total cases 6.9 6.9 6.7 TS 6.9 6.7 6.4 6.0 527 5.4 5.0 5.1 4.6 
Lost workday cases.. 3.3 3.3 3:2 3.2 St 3.0 3.0 2.8 2.7 2.8 2.6 2.6 2.4 
Lost workdays. 63.8 69.8 74.5 74.8 - - - - - - - - - 
Chemicals and = pence 
Total cases .. : nite tose sc 7.0 6.5 6.4 6.0 5.9 5.7, 5:5 48 4.8 4.2 4.4 4.2 4.0 
Lost workday | cases. 3.2 34 3.41 2.8 2.7 2.8 27 2.4 23 2 2.3 2.2 21 
Lost workdayS............000 63.4 61.6 62.4 64.2 - - - - - - - - - 
Petroleum and coal products: | 
Total cases 6.6 6.6 6.2 5.9 52 47 4.8 4.6 4.3 3.9 41 3.7 29 
Lost workday cases.. 3.3 3.1 2.9 2.8 25 2.3 2.4 2.5 2.2 1.8 1.8 1.9 1.4 
Lost workdays.... 68.1 77.3 68.2 71.2 - - - - - - - - - 
Rubber and miscellaneous plastics Promnets: 
Total cases 16.2 16.2 15.1 14.5 13.9 14.0 12.9 12.3 11.9 11.2 10.1 10.7 8.7 
Lost workday cases 8.0 7.8 Te 6.8 6.5 6.7 6.5 6.3 5.8 5.8 5:5 5.8 4.8 
EQSEWOIMKGAYS iarcstccrache anaunecoacun teri raxseesiveucacusrsuuastontesdascniisadenays 147.2 151.3 150.9 153.3 = = = =- = = = = - 
Leather and leather products: 
NOtAIICASOS rete eachass Soviets CabWORe va.ess ca cx chvasyeureplersecintuav dante 13.6 12.1 12.5 12.1 12.4 12.0 11.4 10.7 10.6 9.8 10.3 9.0 8.7 
Lost workday cases. 6.5 5.9 5.9 5.4 5.5 6.3 4.8 4.5 4.3 4.5 5.0 4.3 4.4 
Lost workdayS...........:::06 130.4} 152.3) 140.8} 128.5 - - - - - - = = = 
debe tia and sae utilities 
Total cases . Risse cers cdecanaeereon en 9.2 9.6 9.3 9.1 9.5 9.3 9.1 8.7 8.2 13 1683 6.9 6.9 
Lost workday cases. 5.3 5.5 5.4 st 5.4 5.5 Sra) oa 48 4.3 4.4 43 4.3 
Lost workdays............. 121.5) 134.1 140.0] 144.0 ~ = = = = = = = - 
Wholesale and retail trade 
Total cases 8.0 7.9 7.6 8.4 8.1 7.9 7.6 6.8 6.7 6.5 6.1 5.9 6.6 
Lost workday cases. 3.6 3.5 3.4 3.5 3.4 3.4 3.2 2.9 3.0 2.8 2.7 27 2.5 
EGGUWOFKGAY Si tercesn canes ces icet ders stpseeszcs eccts uoseotuescthuncretoeveanovantvvans 63.5 65.6 72.0 80.1 - - - - - = | = = 
Wholesale trade: 
ORCAS OG eee avn s os saves tv aciatipr ee eins enbaanes eavaaeawenixciden vented tlh 7.4 7.2 7.6 7.8 tA A 7.5 6.6 6.5 6.5 6.3 5.8 5:3 
Lost workday cases 4.0 3.7 3.7 3.6 3.7 3.8 3.6 3.4 3.2 3.3 3.3 Ka 2.8 
Lost workdayS............. 71.9 HAS 79.2 82.4 - - - - = = = “4 s 
Retail trade: 
Total cases 8.1 8.1 Vike 8.7 8.2 7.9 7.5 6.9 6.8 6.5 6.1 5.9 S77, 
Lost workday cases. 3.4 3.4 3.3 3.4 3.3 3.3 3.0 28 2.9 2.7 2.5 25 2.4 
Lost workdayS...........6 60.0 63.2 69.1 79.2 - - - - = = fa = ES 
Finance, insurance, and real estate 
TOUCASO St erutete tee te ieean tianitearceraevonastenr ey cescsmecreccsss ence wase<on 2.0 2.4 2.4 2.9 2.9 2.7 2.6 2.4 2.2 7 1.8 1.9 1.8 
Lost workday cases. 9 14 ue 1.2 die 1.4 1.0 9 9 5 8 8 7 
Lost workdayS...........5 17.6 27.3 24.1 32.9 - - - - = = = 
Services 
IOEANCASOS mar es anternres eeeecsaeerecs ose enecceeccn cesdsosenccarsvacueteaste'as 5.5 6.0 6.2 7A 6.7 6.5 6.4 6.0 5.6 §.2 4.9 4.9 4.6 
Lost workday cases. 2.7 2.8 2.8 3.0 2.8 2.8 2.8 2.6 2.5 2.4 2.2 2.2 me 
Lost workdays $1.2 56.4 60.0 68.6 - - - = = = - = ~ 
' Data for 1989 and subsequent years are based on the Standard Industrial Class- N = number of injuries and illnesses or lost workdays; 


ification Manual, 1987 Edition. For this reason, they are not strictly comparable with data 
for the years 1985-88, which were based on the Standard Industrial Classification 
Manual, 1972 Edition, 1977 Supplement. 

? Beginning with the 1992 survey, the annual survey measures only nonfatal injuries and 
illnesses, while past surveys covered both fatal and nonfatal incidents. To better address 
fatalities, a basic element of workplace safety, BLS implemented the Census of Fatal 
Occupational Injuries. 

* The incidence rates represent the number of injuries and illnesses or lost workdays per 
100 full-time workers and were calculated as (N/EH) X 200,000, where: 


EH = total hours worked by all employees during the calendar year; and 
200,000 = base for 100 full-time equivalent workers (working 40 hours per week, 50 weeks 


per year). 


* Beginning with the 1993 survey, lost workday estimates will not be generated. As of 1992, 
BLS began generating percent distributions and the median number of days away from work 
by industry and for groups of workers sustaining similar work disabilities. 


5 Excludes farms with fewer than 11 employees since 1976. 


NoTE: Dash indicates data not available. 
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Injury and Illness 


51. Fatal occupational injuries by event or exposure, 1997-2002 


Fatalities 
= 
Event or exposure’ 4997-2001 20017 2002 
average ai Number | Number Percent 
Total Racca ssvasvirerancnettenetiensenetcvecssencdcesastsondtieeraersecere now | 6,036 5,915 5,524 100 
Transportation incidents 2,593 2,524 2,381 43 
Highway incident........-.csseceseseccsessenseneneeensesees 1,421 1,409 1,372 25 
Collision between vehicles, mobile equipment...............cseee4 697 727 635 11 
Moving in same irection...........sssesecesesesesessnseneererseareseteceres 126 142 155 3 
Moving in opposite directions, oncoming. 254 257 202 4 
Moving in interS@Ction...........scssesssseseseeseeersessseesscarensessnsecscns 148 138 145 3 
Vehicle struck stationary object or equipMent.............eeee4 300 297 326 6 
Noncollision incident. ary 369 339 373 7 
Jackknifed or overturned—no COIliSION............cseeeeeeeeneeeeeee 300 273 312 6 
Nonhighway (farm, industrial premises) iNCideNt............:cesereeseee 368 326 322 6 
QOVOMUT NED eccete niece venecevexacvorvaaterrnenrorencemnns 202 158 164 3 
Aircraft.......... 248 247 192 3 
Worker struck by a vehicle. waves padatinsvecesats tren cart aeamea 382 383 356 6 
Water vehicle ..........:cse+ 99 90 vA f 
Rail VORICIOs sevoes ccaneqaveeveseccnccaewvaeter sex cepacnaeaeacwarosnvavaovectesPer 68 62 64 1 
Assaults and Violent act............sssessecssseeeecsresnsrsesesnnenssnesnesensseens 964 908 840 15 
FHOMNCIGS ae crnccrascecte ssw eciesv tastes ceuvasnascpnedaxvasepmntaesssebe 709 643 609 11 
Shooting. es 567 509 469 8 
StQDDIN Giapaccoes snes see wees fa. co tasatarn 5) vatican ahweeqnerasesederencates 64 58 58 1 
Others including) DOMDIN Gs <<< eccecsce--oscurowors-ucnveurecweskaasaetawade 78 76 82 1 
Se) l-MFICLSDINJUTISS eserves cveeco<emecuetresceseeetabeasvonsdenddeseccaevonshbanyecarca 221 230 199 4 
Contact with objects and CquipMeNt............--sseecsereesereereneeserene 995 962 873 16 
Struck Dy ODjeCt........cseecceseeeseere 4 562 553 506 9 
Struck by falling object. 352 343 303 5 
Struck by flying object.......... ad 58 60 38 1 
Caught in or compressed by equipment o or r objects... c 290 266 231 4 
Caught in running equipment or machinery... s 156 144 110 2 
Caught in or crushed in collapsing materials. ................02:ssesese 126 122 116 2 
Fall ic irecceqteceesssaasetasanordsdnccvnccetadiquacacearsesecees paeniaptterceieeeneneares 737 810 714 13 
Fall to lower level. 654 700 634 1 
Fall from ladder... 111 123 126 2 
Fall from roof... 155 159 143 3 
Fall from scaffold, staging.. 91 91 87 2 
Fallionisame level: -/c.tccivscsancccten,.-oncceoeecooss 61 84 63 1 
Exposure to harmful substances or environments................. 4 529 499 538 10 
Contact with electric Current, .-.c:-s suswesowsuecwnqscncossssernaxteunsssaceeesaeng 291 285 289 5 
Contact with overhead power lines.. 134 124 122 2 
Contact with temperature extremes.. a acaesaguntese 41 35 60 1 
Exposure to caustic, noxious, or allergenic substances. Che aaa 106| 96 98 2 
Inhalation of substances... 52 49 49 1 
Oxygen AeFICIENCY cossessesrsreonen : 89 83 90 2 
Drow Nitigs SUBMMERSION res cssacnt acsnacscctecaneonnssanstcctatrascbnaceeremeresinn 71 59 60 1 
FIFGS BNE OXPINSIONG eon oc saeco uccncsenancesascucquesecesnanangecoweetecaupscegeesl 197 188 165 3 
Other events OF EXPOSULOS®...........csscccsssssssssssssesssssssneecsssscensernaceeed 21 24 13 & 


" Based on the 1992 BLS Occupational Injury and Iliness 
Classification Structures. 

? The BLS news release issued Sept. 25, 2002, reported a 
total of 5,900 fatal work injuries for calendar year 2001. Since 
then, an additional 15 job-related fatalities were identified, 
bringing the total job-related fatality count for 2001 to 5,915. 
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Totals for 2001 exclude fatalities from the September 11 


terrorist attacks. 


* Includes the category "Bodily reaction and exertion." 


NOTE: 


Totals for 


major categories may include sub- 


categories not shown separately. Percentages may not add 
to totals because of rounding. Dash indicates less than 0.5 


percent. 
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Where are you publishing 
your research? 


The Monthly Labor Review welcomes articles on the 
tabor force, labor-management relations, business 
conditions, industry productivity, compensation, 
occupational safety and health, demographic trends 
and other economic developments. Papers should be 
factual, and analytical, not polemical in tone. 
Potential articles, as well as comments on * 
material published in the Review, should be oe 


submitted to: 


Editor-in-Chief 

Monthly Labor Review 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 
Washington, DC 20212 


Telephone: (202) 691-5900 
E-mail: mlr@blis.gov 


Need more research, facts, and analysis? 
Subscribe to Monthly Labor Review today! 


United States Government 
INFORMATION 
)rder Processing Code: 


9551 


_] YES, please send subscriptions to: 


Credit card orders are welcome! 
Fax your orders (202) 512-2250 
Phone your orders (202) 512-1800 


Monthly Labor Review (MLR) at $49 each ($68.60 foreign) per year. 


‘he total cost of my order is $ 
rice includes regular shipping & handling and is subject to change. 


Name or title (Please type or print ) 


Company name Room, floor, suite 


Street address 


City State Zip code +4 


Daytime phone including area code 


Purchase order number (optional) 


Mail to: Superintendent of Documents, P.O. Box 371954, 


Pittsburgh, PA 15250-7954 
mportant: Please include this completed order form with your 
‘emittance. 


For privacy protection, check the box below: 
[_] Do not make my name available to other mailers 
Check method of payment: 


LC Check payable to: Superintendent of Documents 


1 GPO Deposit Account [_] | | [ | | H_] 


LJ VISA _] MasterCard LJ Discover 
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(expiration date) 
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Thank you for your order! 
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U.S. Department of Labor 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 


Free from BLS, to keep you informed 


The Bureau’s series of issues papers provides you with succinct, up-to-the-minute background data in a readily digestible form. 
They're convenient, current, easy to read, and available free from BLS. To be added to the Issues in Labor Statistics mailing list 
(No. J336), write to: Bureau of Labor Statistics, Office of Publications and Special Studies, Room 2850, 2 Massachusetts Ave., 
NE., Washington, DC 20212-0001, or fax the coupon below to (202) 691-7890. 


Issues in Labor Statistics also are available in PDF format on the BLS Web site: http:/Awww.bls.gov/opub/ils/opbilshm.htm 
Here are some recent Issues. 


2002 

° Twenty-first century moonlighters 

° Declining teen labor force participation 

° Consumer Spending Patterns Differ by Region 

° Housing expenditures 

° Certification Can Count: The Case of Aircraft Mechanics 

2001 

° New and emerging occupations 

° Who was affected as the economy started to slow? 

° Characteristics and spending patterns of consumer units in the lowest 10 percent of the expenditure distribution 
2000 

Unemployed Job Leavers: A Meaningful Gauge of Confidence in the Job Market? 

Spending Patterns By Age 

When one job is not enough 

A comparison of the characteristics and spending patterns of Food Stamp recipients and nonrecipients 
Labor Supply in a Tight Labor Market 

Are Managers and Professionals Really Working More? 


i<e) 
i<e) 
o 


Occupational Stress 

Expenditures on Public Transportation 

Consumer Spending on Traveling for Pleasure 

What the Nation Spends on Health Care: A Regional Comparison 
What Women Earned in 1998 

Computer Ownership Up Sharply in the 1990s 

The Southeast is Maintaining Its Share of Textile Plant Employment 
Auto Dealers are Fewer, Bigger, and Employ More Workers 


i<e) 
i<e) 
foe) 


Labor-Market Outcomes for City Dwellers and Suburbanites 
Spending Patterns of High-income Households 
New Occupations Emerging Across Industry Lines 
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Yes, please add my name to mailing list J336, Issues in Labor Statistics. 


Name 


Organization 


Street 


City Mp Zip 
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The National Compensation Survey’s Wage Public Data Query 

» System has dramatically simplified the process of obtaining wage 
data. Searching through many printed publications for wage data is 
a thing of the past. The Wage Query System accesses published 
occupational wage data as well as modeled estimates. Published 
estimates are those tabulated directly from the collected data. All 
published estimates have been reviewed and meet BLS publication 
standards. Modeled estimates are derived from linear regression 
techniques and use coefficients to obtain a modeled hourly wage 
estimate. These are provided in the event published estimates are 
not available. 


How the Wage Query System works: 


Java-enabled browser and takes a few moments to load) 


overall averages (no work level) for many occupations 


OR 


Wage 
Public 
Data 


Query 


Go to http://www.bls.gov/ncs/home.htm and under Create Customized 
Tables select Wages (NCS) from the menu (this program requires a 


Select how to view the data - occupations by area or areas by occupation 
Select an area - view metropolitan areas, census divisions, and the nation 
Select an occupation - up to 480 different occupations available 


Select a work level - users can select specific work levels (1-15) and 


Select “Get help choosing a work level” to view the 10 leveling factors 
used in producing work levels. For each factor, select the description that 
best describes the occupation; the system will then calculate a work level 


based on your answers. 


4M Select “Get Data” for one query; 
Select “Add to Your Selection” for additional queries 


Information you will receive on the data page includes: area, occupation, level, data 
source (published or modeled), mean hourly wage, and reference period (year and month). 


For more information on the Wage Query System please contact: 
Telephone: (202) 691-6199 
E-mail: ocltinfo@bls.gov 
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Obtaining information from the Bureau of Labor Statistics 


Office or Topic Internet address 


Bureau of Labor Statistics 
Information services 


Employment and unemployment 
Employment, hours, and earnings: 
National 
State and local 
Labor force statistics: 
National 
Local 
Ul-covered employment, wages 
Occupational employment 
Mass layoffs 
Longitudinal data 


http://www.bls.gov 
http://www.bls.gov/opub/ 


http://www.bls.gov/ces/ 
http://www.bls.gov/sae/ 


http://www.bls.gov/cps/ 
http://www.bls.gov/lau/ 
http://www.bls.gov/cew/ 
http://www.bls.gov/oes/ 
http://www.bls.gov/lau/ 
http://www.bls.gov/nls/ 


blsdata_staff@bls.gov 


cesinfo@bls.gov 
data_sa@bls.gov 


cpsinfo@bls.gov 
lausinfo@bls.gov 
cewinfo@bls.gov 
oesinfo@bls.gov 
mlsinfo@bls.gov 
nls_info@bls.gov 


Prices and living conditions 
Consumer price indexes 
Producer price indexes) 

Import and export price indexes 
Consumer expenditures 


http://www.bls.gov/cpi/ 
http://www.bls.gov/ppi/ 
http://www.bls.gov/mxp/ 
http://www.bls.gov/cex/ 


cpi_info@bls.gov 
ppi-info@bls.gov 
mxpinfo@bls.gov 
cexinfo@bls.gov 


Compensation and working conditions 
National Compensation Survey: 
Employee benefits 
) Employment cost trends 
Occupational compensation 
Occupational illnesses, injuries 
Fatal occupational injuries 


| Collective bargaining 


http://www.bls.gov/ncs/ 
http://www.bls.gov/ebs/ 
http://www.bls.gov/ect/ 
http://www.bls.gov/ncs/ 
http://www.bls.gov/iif/ 

http://stats.bls.gov/iif/ 

http://www.bls.gov/cba/ 


ocltinfo@bls.gov 
ocltinfo@ bls.gov 
ocltinfo@bls.gov 
ocltinfo@bls.gov 
oshstaff@bls.gov 
cfoistaff@bls.gov 
cbainfo@bls.gov 


Labor 
Industry 
Multifactor 


http://www.bls.gov/Ipc/ 
http://www.bls.gov/Ipc/ 
http://www.bls.gov/mfp/ 


dprweb@bls.gov 
dipsweb@bls.gov 
dprweb@bls.gov 


Projecti 
Employment 
Occupation 


http://www.bls.gov/emp/ 
http://www.bls.gov/oco/ 


oohinfo@bls.gov 
oohinfo@bls.gov 


http://www.bls.gov/fls/ 


flshelp@bls.gov 


Regional centers 
Atlanta 
Boston 
Chicago 
Dallas 
Kansas City 
New York 
Philadelphia 
San Francisco 


http://www.bls.gov/ro4/ 
http://www.bls.gov/rol/ 
http://www.bls.gov/ro5/ 
http://www.bls.gov/ro6/ 
http://www.bls.gov/ro7/ 
http://www.bls.gov/ro2/ 
http://www.bls.gov/ro3/ 
http://www.bls.gov/ro9/ 


BLSinfoAtlanta@bls.gov 

BLSinfoBoston@bls.gov 

BLSinfoChicago@bls.gov 
BLSinfoDallas@bls.gov 


BLSinfoKansasCity@bls.gov 


BLSinfoNY@bls.gov 


BLSinfoPhiladelphia@bls.gov 


BLSinfoSF@bls.gov 


_ Other Federal statistical agencies 


http://www.fedstats.gov/ 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 

Postal Square Building, Rm. 2850 
2 Massachusetts Ave., NE 
Washington, DC 20212-0001 


Periodicals 
Postage and Fees Paid 
U.S. Department of Labor 

USPS 987-800 


Official Business 
Penalty for Private Use, $300 
Address Service Requested 


Schedule of release dates for BLS statistical series 


Sertae Release Period Release Period Release Period MLR table 

date covered date covered date covered number 
Productivity and costs March 4 4th quarter May 6 ist quarter 2; 43-46 
Employment situation March 5 February April 2 March May 7 haw 1; 4-24 
U.S. Import and Export , , 

Price Indexes March 11 February April 7 March May 12 April 38-42 
Producer Price Indexes March 12 February April 8 March May 13 April 2; 35-37 
Consumer Price indexes March 17 February April 14 March May 14 April 2; 32-34 
Real earnings _ March 17 February April 14 March May 14 April . 14-16, 24 


Employment Cost Indexes = April 29 ist quarter May6 1st quarter 1-3; 25-28 


